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Away they scamper full of sport, away, 
With careless minds intent on various play ; 
Huzza ! — a long and sunny holyday ! 
Some, the projected racing-match decide ; 
Some strut on stilts with ill-dissembled pride , 
Some play the truant wandering far and wide, 
Exploring, fearful of each distant sound, 
The simple wonders of the country round. 

Monde's School Boy. 




It has been of late years very fashionable to write 
the lives and times of eminent people, to the great 
gratification of our full-grown friends ; now I don't 
see any reason why we boys and gprls Bhonld not 
write lives and times of our own ; and rather to set 
a good example, than because it is so mudi more 
important than that of other boys— for I think 
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almost every lad's life, if it were well written, would 
have in it very interesting particulars — I am de- 
termined to write mine. 

I was born on the borders of the Peak of Derby- 
shire. My father was a man of property, who was 
engaged in collieries, and had besides a fancy for all 
sorts of mining concerns. In the village which we 
inhabited there were two or three good families, but, 
unfortunately for me, there were no children in them. 
There were several farmers too, but they were 
exactly in the same predicament, so that my own 
brothers being so much older as to be at distant 
schools, or much too young to be field-playfellows, 
I was thrown in a great measure upon the children 
of the cottagers for companions ; and this was rather 
a dangerous situation in two respects. I was in a 
fair way to contract all their vulgarities, without 
gaining much information beyond that country 
knowledge which is the peculiar property of all boys, 
— knowledge of all sorts of sports, mischief, climb- 
ing, rabbit-keeping, birds'-nesting, fishing, and such- 
like things. It was still more dangerous by making 
me a superior, likely to be fiattered and sought after, 
without any playfellows of equal pretensions, whose 
self-will would place itself sturdily in opposition to 
my own, and tend to keep down pride and notions of 
self-importance. It was a perilous pre-eminence. 
However, of all this I never thought then, and to me 
the society of peasants was quite as good as that of 
princes. They were bold, active lads, full of life and 
overflowing spirits, and that was enough. Perhaps 
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they were, in reality, rather more agreeable from 
the secret feeling that they were all my humble 
servants. Well, we had a happy time of it ; and I 
have had brunts and emulation enough since that 
period to cut down any overweening ideas which 
this short rural kingship might have given me. It 
should be understood too, here, that in that retired 
part of the country a great simplicity of mind and 
manners prevailed ; all the inhabitants of that little 
hamlet were as well acquainted with each other as 
the branches of many families are in some places ; 
they and their ancestors had lived in a very primitive 
familiarity for generations, and they were, for the 
most part, very worthy and honest people. My 
parents, who never ceased to watch over my pro- 
ceedings and acquaintance, had not the fear of evil 
communication from my comrades, which in the 
neighbourhood of large towns and cities would have 
prevented altogether my associating with them. 

My father's house was a large, old-fashioned place, 
with long, dark passages, wide halls, half-a-dozen 
staircases, with closets and hiding-holes under them 
that were awful to my young imagination, with a 
step up or a step down to every room in the house. 
The parlours were hung with ancient tapestry, and 
.the chambers with paper of large patterns — scrip- 
tural scenes and pastoral scenes, flocks of sheep, and 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and haymakers, with 
rakes and forks almost as long as real ones ; and 
dressing-rooms with paper all covered with birds of 
Paradise — such creatures as were never seen in 
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Paradise or out of it, with tails that were curiously 
linked to the heads of their neighbours, and sitting 
on fanciful pedestals, with scroll-like feet running 
here and there, till the whole pattern was an inex- 
tricable entanglement. One side of the house was 
all glazed, having at some remote time evidently 
formed a conservatory ; and thence might be seen a 
large old-fashioned wilderness of a garden, bounded 
by a dark orchard and pond. The house had, beside, 
the reputation of being haunted ; but I shall leave 
its ghosts, to attend to its real flesh-and-blood neigh- 
bours. 

The top of the garden was divided from the street 
by a row of houses belonging to my father, the 
tenants of which must have been curious people. 
The one living next to us was MoUy Hodgkinson, a 
schoolmistress, a very testy woman, who was my 
dread. Our pigeons used to contrive to get into 
the roof over her bed-room, and wake her too early 
in the morning. I have seen her rush into our house 
as we have sat at breakfast, like one possessed, and 
with a variety of tragic action cry — " There, sir ! 
there, sir I no sleep have I had since midnight for 
those pigeons again ! I must go, or they must go I 
Life cannot bear it, sir 1 no, life cannot bear it ! I 
would rather hear the roaring of a lion than the 
coorooing of those pigeons 1" at which my father 
would smile, and very calmly say he would do his 
best to prevent their annoying her. On one occasion 
I was busy with a roadmaker's hammer, trying to 
ttnash a pebble before her house, when out she came. 
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exclaiming — "Ay, ay! you can break a stone, but 
can you make a stone ?" My habitual fear of her, the 
energy of her action, fixing her wild eyes on me, and 
then suddenly going in and shutting the door after 
her, made me pause, and first impressed me with the 
perception that there was wisdom in the formation 
of a common pebble. 

The next neighbour was old Tommy Hall — so we 
called him — a taU, thin man, who prided himself on 
his being bom and bred a gentleman; but who, 
having spent all his property in gambling, racing, and 
hunting, had retired to this secluded village with the 
wreck of his fortune, some few shillings a week, and 
lived by himself in a house of two rooms. Gentle- 
man as he was, however, he was very fond of new- 
laid eggs, and whenever he heard the hens cackling 
in our yard opposite, he made a speedy visit there, 
and whoever went after him was sure to find empty 
nests. His neighbour was a good old woman, Mary 
Kater, who lived in a house of a single room, where 
she often assembled her finends to a prayer-meeting, 
for she belonged to that most useful religious body 
the Methodists, and we used to peep through the 
space left by her window curtain on such occasions, 
and I then wondered at the zealous gestures and 
fervent zeal of herself and finends. 

But the house of all houses was the next. It 
was that of a poor widow, old Sally Gamer. It 
was a small cottage, with a brick floor as worn and 
uneven as need be. A few crazy chairs, a table, 
and a wooden couch called a squab, were her 
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principal furniture; with her loom, or stocking- 
frame ; the making of silk and cotton stockings 
being a great trade in that part of the country. 
By hard daily labour in this frame she earned bread 
for herself and three or four children, one of whom, 
her son Joe, was a great crony of mine. Here we 
played all sorts of pranks, and enjoyed ourselves to 
our hearts' content, for the good-natured woman let 
us do just as we pleased. We made key-guns by 
filing touch-holes in the backs of great keys, tying 
them to sticks, charging them with gunpowder, 
ramming it down with all our might, and letting it 
off with a fire-stick or a hot cinder. There was a 
stone block at the door, in which we used to drill 
holes and ram them full of powder, driving in after it 
wooden plugs, till, when we applied fire to it, which 
we took good care to do by making a long train so 
as to be out of danger, it would go off with a blast 
that shook the whole house, and threatened to smash 
all the windows, and bring the roof in. Poor Sally 
Gramer would run out in her fright, and declare that 
we should drive her crazy, but the next moment she 
would mount her loom and forget our offences. 

The last house in the row was that of Tom Newton 
the barber, several of whose sons were also our com- 
panions, and beyond his house was a sort of open 
down, on which lay a pareel of huge rocks as large 
as houses, tumbled, as it would seem, out of the sky. 
These we called the rocks of Gibraltar; and we 
climbed and capered about on them in such a manner, 
that I now wonder we did not break our necks. 
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These^ and other such urchins, were a regiment 
always at my command ; with them I traversed fields 
and woods: birds'-nesting — rabbit-catching — fishing 
— and even shooting with a great rusty horse-pistol ; 
— it is a thousand marvels that it never burst and 
blew out our brains. Such a crew of ragged, resolute 
lads seldom, if ever, were under the despotic command 
of one happy boy. To me, what were their rags 
and their dirty faces ? — I thought not of them. Joe 
Cramer's hat, the crown of which generally resembled 
a pot-lid, hanging only by a piece fiapping to and 
fro ; sometimes falling behind and showing his rough 
head of hair, or, much oftener, a good wisp of hay 
thrust into it, was as handsome in my sight as the 
best and newest of beavers. These lads are now 
scattered about, and fast growing into men; but 
they will always live in my memory in the very 
shapes of their boyish figures. 

There was nothing that usually attracts the atten- 
tion of boys that escaped us. Many a summer evening 
we went round the village with a ladder, visiting the 
eaves of almost every cottage, and even of the church 
itself, for sparrows' nests. The eggs, yoimg ones, 
and even the old birds, that we sometimes caught 
on their nests, we sold, according to a parish custom, 
to the overseer of the poor. Three eggs for a penny, 
two young birds for a penny, and one old bird's head 
for the same price ; a hedgehog for fourpence, and a 
weasel for a shilling, because they are reckoned to do 
great mischief to the farmers ; an accusation only too 
well founded against the weasel, which sucks pro- 
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digions quantities of eggs, and destroys vast numbers 
of chickens and rabbits, but so far as the poor hedge- 
hog is concerned most unjust. 

This parish custom, and the ignorance of many 
of the parish officers, led to great abuses, and it is 
well that the custom is done away with. It tempted 
many lads to practise a piece of trickery which might 
lead them to further attempts at dishonesty. It was 
reckoned a good joke with many of them to watch 
the parish officer after they had sold him a quantity 
of sparrows and their eggs, for it was not imusual for 
him, when the lads appeared to be out of sight, to 
throw the sparrows into the street ; having observed 
this, they would go presently and pick them up, and 
sell them two or three times over; and some lads 
have been known to put amongst them the heads of 
hedge-sparrows, buntings, and larks, for which the 
parish allowed nothing, but which the overseer did 
not always know from real sparrows. 

But let us leave these young impostors, and follow 
a more honest company. At the head of my crew 
of village ragamuffins, my adroitness became so cele- 
brated for miles round, that if there were a crow's or 
a hawk's nest in some place that defied all the effi^rts 
of the other lads to come at it, I must be fetched 
to master the difficulty. I climbed rocks and trees^ 
and was held by the heels over old coal-pits sixty 
yards deep, in pursuit of such things, so often that 
it seems only by some special providence that I 
escaped with life. 

I remember on one occasion, a boy brought what 
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he called a tree-fox's tail into the village^ with a 
wonderful story that there were hundreds of them 
growing on the roots of trees by a certain pond. It 
was then evening — the pond was some miles off— 
but away we went, and in the last glimmering of 
twilight arrived at the place. It was a deep, dark 
lake, surrounded by woods ; the foxes' tails were the 
roots of willows, that, growing in the water, had put 
out thousands of fine fibres, which really much resem- 
bled foxes' brushes. While getting these treasures, 
a water-hen flew from her nest in a little sedgy island 
near, with a rushing sound, which in that silent 
solitude at first terribly startled us, but in another 
moment, only filled us with a fiaming desire to seize 
the nest. To get at it, the only way appeared to be, 
to pass along the trunk of a long slender willow that 
himg over the water, when, on the instant I grasped 
the nest, snap went the willow, and plunged me 
headlong into the dismal lake. The boughs of the 
tree bore me up for a moment, and in that moment 
my bold followers seized the lower end of the tree, 
and dragged it, me, and the nest safely to land. Had 
I parted firom the tree, I had certainly been drowned : 
but with our foxes' tails and water-hen's nest we 
jogged home, and never troubled ourselves for a 
moment about the danger I had escaped. 

Thus passed some years, as it would seem, in con- 
siderable wildness and danger; but, as I have ob- 
served, my parents knew very well the characters of 
the boys I associated with, and as to the danger, that 
I believe to be more apparent than reaL The skill. 
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activity, and adroitness which country boys acquire 
by the daily habits of running, leaping, bathing, 
climbing, etc., render these habits in reality little 
dangerous to them. You very rarely hear of any 
serious accidents to country lads from such habits, 
for in the midst of their most adventurous attempts 
there is the strong natural love of self-preservation 
at work in them ; and the self-confidence, free use 
of their limbs, and acquaintance with a thousand 
common things which they acquire, and which town 
boys do not, place them in fact in after-life out of 
danger in numberless occurrences. One would think 
that children who live by rivers and ponds would 
often be drowned, but such children seldom are. 
Familiarity with danger does indeed wonderfully 
diminish that danger. I am indeed a striking instance 
of this truth, for in a very active and varied life, by 
land and water, I never met with one serious accident, 
but have on many occasions had to congratulate 
myself on my early acquaintance with field and flood, 
when I have seen people otherwise courageous, lose all 
presence of mind in some critical moment, when they 
must certainly have suffered serious injury but for 
the assistance of myself and others of similar early 
habits. 

How few country huntsmen ever meet with severe 
hurts in comparison with those who have spent their 
early lives in town, and learned horsemanship only 
in riding-schools ! You rarely hear of a shooter being 
hurt by his gun, who has learned to shoot in hie 
youth in the country: almost as certainly as townsmen 
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go out on a shooting expedition, they either shoot 
themselves or their companions. Their guns not 
being properly cleaned or kept from wet, burst, and 
shatter their hands ; or they go through hedges with 
their guns cocked, when a branch catches the trigger 
and shoots the person just before them ; or they take 
the gun from their companion who has yet to come 
over ; they receive it by the muzzle, the same acci- 
dent occurs, and they themselves are shot. Such 
things never can happen to the sportsman who has 
had a country education. A certain hardihood and 
daring acquired in boyish country life, are often the 
harbingers of future destination. The celebrated 
Lord Clive, when a simple village lad, was found 
astride on a spout on the top of the church steeple. 
The story of Lord Nelson's laddish wanderings in 
the country, when he was asked by his uncle if he 
had no fear of strolling so far, and his reply, that 
*^ he never saw fear," is well known. I do not mean 
however to advocate rashness in children, or careless- 
ness in parents ; a watchfulness on the part of parents 
and guardians is always necessary, and every child 
should be taught not to run wilfully into peril ; but 
it seemed right for me here to intimate that undue 
caution and overweening fearfulness are equally 
erroneous, as producing timidity of character, or 
ignorance of much that is of inestimable value. 
What a world of knowledge and of beautiful ideas 
we should have lost had not Shakspeare rambled 
about the country in his boyhood ! 

But enough of this digression. During this period, I 
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and my village comrades had yarious kinds of amus^ 
ment. At one time we spent whole days in making 
bricks of clay in the bow of a mole-trap, calling 
them shoe-heel bricks, which they resembled, and 
baking them in little kilns, intending to build a wall, 
and cope it with those bricks. At another, we burnt 
bones in a litfle kihi which we bmlt in our garden, 
and half-poisoned the whole village with the smell ; 
at another time we haunted the joiner's shop, chipping 
and boring, and endangering our toes and fingers ; at 
another, the smith's forge was our attraction. There 
we hammered hot iron, blew the bellows, and admired 
the whole process of paring horses' hoofs and setting 
on shoes, but more especially the beautiful starry 
sparks which fly about when the hot iron is drawn 
from the fire. Many a day of a cold winter did I 
pass by the pleasant blaze of this forge, delighting in 
its cheerful light, and in all the curious operations 
going on, such as making chains, and sharpening 
ploughshares, and so on; and many a day, of a cold 
winter too, did I sit cross-legged on the board of a 
good-natured tailor, making pincushions of red and 
yellow strips of cloth, and feeling it very important 
to be able to sew with a bottomless thimble. The 
tailor was six feet high ; had a nose fiattened to his 
face by a blow received in a good-natured effort to 
part some quarrelers; and must have been a very 
ugly fellow, but I never thought of that ; to me his 
kindness made him comely, as I believe is the case 
with all children : and I once went a whole summer 
day's journey, on foot, with him to see his mother — 
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a distance which, in my memory, seems immense ; 
but of which I recollect nothing but passing over 
some large commons, on which were many asses and 
cows, and dining from a piece of beef, baked in a 
dish of old-fashioned ware, full of brown and yellow 
zigzags. 

But now came a new era in my life. My father 
had a clerk, who Uved in the house. This young 
man was a curiosity. At night he was conjuring, 
drawing circles and triangles on the kitchen hearth 
with cinders, and muttering strange words, till he 
half-firightened the maids out of their wits. By 
three o'clock the next morning, even in winter, he 
would be up reading his Bible aloud by the same 
kitchen fire till six, when the maids coming down, 
he would retire to his oflSce ; and in the day-time, if 
he had any leisure, he would run off with me a 
shooting ; or, if it were dry weather, would play at 
marbles with me. A stranger medley of a man was 
never seen. He had often to go to the coal-pits, and 
I used to go with him. He had the faculty of ex- 
iting my imagination to the greatest degree. Every 
thing we saw he clothed in fairy colours. This was 
Humble-bee Hall — that was Tom Thumb's Castle ; 
and the next field was Dead-man's Field, where some 
strange murder had been committed; and that was 
the Wood of the Web-footed Witches, some awful 
creatures I never before or since heard of. One 
house was haunted, or had a murdered infant buried 
under the floor; or was inhabited by a miser, or a mur- 
derer, or a thief, or had been a madhouse* The whole 
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country, by his description, wasfuUof terror and mys. 
tery; and yet, in the strange eloquence of his language, 
now all sad and solemn, now all joke and merriment, 
it had to me a wild and bewitching delight. 

Never shall I forget one time. We came, in our 
way to the pits, to a hollow on the heath. It was a 
green and grassy hollow, like a great bowl, over 
which grew large trees. " Let us sit down here," 
said this strange young man. Scarcely had we done 
so, when a cloud, as of night, fell over his coun- 
tenance : he began to rock to and fro, to sigh and 
lament; and, at length, wringing his haads and 
shedding tears profusely, he declared himself the most 
miserable of mortals ; that every sin, save murder, he 
had committed, and had no hope in heaven or in 
earth. I started up in horror, and felt a cold shudder 
run through every limb ; but in a moment more he 
wiped away his tears, rose up, took me by the hand, 
begged me never to reveal his weakness, and went on 
laughing, and talking as wildly as ever. The cha- 
racter of this unhappy mortal I can now understand, 
though I then did not. With talents that might 
have led him to great distinction and happiness, for 
want of a sound adherence to the truth, and of a 
firm resistance to temptation, he involved himself in 
alternate sin, and bitter remorse, for his feelings were 
very quick ; and finally his impetuous passions brought 
on him a fearful fate. In his very boyhood he practised 
duplicity, which grew upon him till it destroyed him. 
When a mere boy, being sent by his grandmother on 
a valuable horse, in great haste, for a physician for 
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of the iamil^ taken suddenly ill, aod being re- 
luit to go, he dismounted as Boon as out of sight, 
bed hinuelf and the face and knees of the horee 
1 mud, and came back pretending that the horse 

fallen with him and severely hurt him. The 
k answered his immediate purpose, whilst it caused 
sale of a most valuable horse ; but it, no doubt, 
he same time, encouraged him to proceed in a 
rse which fataUy punished hirn in the end. Here 
us leave him altogether, having only mentioned 
. in this place as the cause of my &equently 
ting the collieries. 





CHAP.U. 

i CHANOBS, Arro PBTBK BCBOOQim, 1 



To go to the collierieB I had a little grey ponji called 
Peter Scn^gins, which, if my memory is to be 
believed, was one of the most compact, active, haad- 
Bome, clever, and yet good-tempered and gentle 
creatures that ever lived. Where he sprung iirom I 
cannot tell ; I only remember that, to my great joy, 
my father took me and showed him to me in the 
stable,and said, "There, my boy, what do you think ot 
that for a nag F Come, mount him, and let us see 
how you can manage him." Whereupon he forth- 
with took down from the wall a span-new little 
■addlcj which I bad been as little aware of ae of the 
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pony itself^ and placing it himself on the little horse's 
back^ he buckled up the pair of nice new white girths, 
and then took down as beautiful a new bridle, and 
haying put it on, led Peter to the door, and bade 
me mount, — which I need not say I did in quick 
time. 

Here some cautious people will say, " But could 
you ride?" That will presently be seen; for with- 
out Airther ceremony, clapping my heels to his sides, 
and giving Peter a gentle cut with a new whip which 
I foimd as marvellously in my hand, up the village 
street we went at a brave rate, amid the wonder of 
many a simple neighbour. Having gone, as it were 
on swallow's wings, about a mile and back again, I 
found my father and mother, and old Samuel Davis 
the groom, who had lived in the house as long as I 
knew any thing of it, and a dozen other of the 
villagers standing together, who had a score of won- 
ders and notes of admiration to make; while my 
father said, " Here, Will, you may dismount again 
now. I see you and Peter will agree very well 
together : so give him to Samuel Davis till you want 
him." 

And pretty often you may believe I did want him. 
I found occasion to ride a himdred ways, and on a 
hundred errands. First, Peter wanted riding in a 
morning for exercise; and then the cows wanted 
fetching up, and I might just as well do it ; and then 
my mother must want some message carried some^ 
where; and there wanted some errand to the col- 
lieries; in short, Samuel Davis began soon to ask me 
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whether I did not want Peter to ride up stairs to 
bed with ; and whether he should not bring him for 
me to ride down to breakfast in a morning ? 

Having shown that I could ride, I suppose some 
people will now want to know how I learned to 
ride. We will talk of that anon; at present we 
have some other things to relate. It is just now 
enough that I felt myself a famous man, with a pony 
of my own, and liberty to ride him when and where 
I would. 

I first saw the coal-pits by night. As I rode over 
a hill I suddenly perceived before me, in every direc- 
tion, strange lights, that only seemed to make the 
darkness deeper. Melancholy sounds, as of groans 
and sighings, and wild lamentings, came upon my 
ear, and fell awfully upon my heart. I could per- 
ceive by the fires, that blazed here aQd there in a 
hundred places, that a wild landscape was before 
me : and Burman, the young man I have mentioned, 
told me it was full of coal-pits ; that these fires were 
burning by them ; and that the sounds I heard were 
the sounds of the machinery by which the coal was 
drawn up, and of the steam-engines by which the 
pits were cleared of water. As we went on we soon 
approached one of the coal-pits, and a wild scene it 
was. In two or three tall cressets, fires were flaming 
and flickering in the wind ; on the ground other large 
fires were burning, and by their light I could see 
black figures standing or moving about. Around 
were other paler fires, that with a smothered force 
seemed burning dimly, and every now and then 
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breaking up with a stream of flame^ and then 
djdng away again. The flames gleamed ruddily on 
the colliers ; on their great wailing wheels and tall 
timbers; and on the immense stacks of coals that 
stood around. It required daylight and further 
acquaintance with the place and people to dispel my 
awe. When these came^ and I had looked about me, 
I discoyered many objects of interest. I found that 
the smothered fires that I had seen were coke fires ; 
that is, fires in which they bum the soft coal to coke 
or mineral charcoal, in the same way that in the 
forests they burn wood into charcoal by piling it up 
in heaps, covering it up from the air, and letting it 
bum without flames, by which it is made useful for 
burning in chafing^shes, for the purposes of many 
kinds of mechanics, and for the drying kilns of 
millers, maltsters, etc I found the pits awful 
circular gulphs of some yards wide, and of an 
immense depth ; some sixty or seventy yards, others 
as much as two hundred yards. A terrible place one 
of these pits seemed to me, far more than those old 
forsaken ones where I had gone to seek birds' nests, 
because those were half concealed with bushes ; and 
these standing wide open to the day, I shuddered to 
see the colliers go near them, much more to see 
them seat themselves on a single chain, hook it to 
the end of the huge rope that hung over this terrible 
chasm, and suffer themselves to be thus let down to 
the bottom. 

These pits were very old fashioned pits. They 
were not worked by steam-engines, which in those 
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days merely drew water, but by which the coals are 
now whirled up, and the men are whirled down with 
a fearfiil speed. They were worked only by a huge 
wheel, with one end of its axle on the earth, and 
the other fixed to the beam above. This wheel, 
which they call a gin, was turned round by a couple 
of horses ; and a large rope uncoiling one way as it 
coiled the other round the gin, drew up the coal, and 
let down the chmn for more at the same time. At 
the mouth of the pit a man stood with an iron hook, 
and as the coal came up piled on a sledge called a 
cauf, and secured by wooden frames called garlands, 
he seized the ring in the end of the cauf and drew 
the coal to land. At one of these pits a girl once 
performed this office, and missing her foot as she 
approached the pit mouth to hook the load of coal, 
plunged headlong into the pit and was dashed to 
pieces. But what was the most sad of all was, that 
the person who was the first at the bottom to hear 
her fall, and who came and found the mangled corpse, 
was her own father. 

On every pit-hiU as they call it, that is on the 
mound that surmounts the pit made by the earth 
thrown out in digging it, the colliers have a cabin^ 
often built of coal. In this they keep a good fire in 
cold weather, and here when they have done their 
work they often sit and drink ale and make merry. 
A rude and uncouth crew they look ; yet I found 
them a very honest, good-natured set of fellows ; and 
I delighted to sit on a great coal with them, and 
hear them tell their country stories, of which they 
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have abundance, and '' many a random shot of coun- 
try wit." One very odd custom they have, and 
that is, giving a nickname to every workman ; and 
what is odder still, this is said to be the custom in 
every part of the country where there are colliers. 
You might live amongst them for months before you 
would get to hear their real names. You would 
hear them calling one another only by such names as 
these : — Stump, Swimp, Drummer, Old Soul, Moon- 
eye, Gentleman Tom, Bogard Tom (Bogard is a 
ghost). Old Strokes, Two-Powers, Kettle-bender, 
and Crack-a-marble. These were names all known 
to me; and what is as singular, every body and 
every thing was called old: mere lads, dogs, cats, 
horses, or any thing that they spoke of familiarly, 
were old. It was a term not expressive of age, but 
of good fellowship. 

Many a day did I use to spend amongst these 
black and honest mortals. I used to climb upon 
their stacks of coals, that extended far and wide, a 
sable wilderness, and there I found many a treasure 
of wagtails' nests. At length I mustered courage to 
go down a pit — yes, down one of those dreadful 
gulfs of which no bottom could be seen, but up 
which came a thin blue vapour, and a sound of falling 
waters. I was arrayed in a flannel frock, such as 
the colliers all wear, lent me by a pit-boy, and a 
round crowned hat without brim, well stuffed with 
hay. In this guise a collier seated himself on the 
chain, and taking me on his knee, we were swung 
off over the pit-mouth. Oh! it was a terrible mo- 
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ment, and made me sick and giddy. The rope 
appeared to dwindle to a hair, and below I dared not 
look, but I thought to what a horrible unknown 
depth I was going! Down, however, we went. 
Around us gushed water from the bricks which lined 
the side of the pit, and fell with a dreary, splashing 
sound, far, far below. Anon, I looked up — the 
daylight appeared only a small, circular, intense 
speck, like a star above me ; and presently I heard 
below human voices sounding deeply like echoes. 
To my vast delight we soon felt the solid groimd 
beneath us. A collier unhooked my protector from 
his chain, and we stood at the entrance of a region 
of darkness. 

What a wild, gloomy, and strange scene! A 
black cavern of immense extent was before me, shown 
by a few glimmering lights. We went on a good 
way; when, suddenly, I saw two rows of lights 
burning, one on the right the other on the left. 
These were the lights by which the colliers were at 
work getting the coal. The face of the coal where 
they work they call a benk. One is the deep benk, 
the other is the basset benk. Here the poor fellows 
sit on the ground, with their sharp picks, under- 
mining a certain quantity of the coal, measured and 
marked out with chalk, or in their language, — holing 
a stint. Then comes the hammer-man with his 
hammer, and driving his wedge in above, down comes 
the mass of coal, and they load it on the cauf and 
garlands, and a little pony draws it along a little 
jrailway to the pit mouth, where it is drawn up for 
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use. As the poor fellows elear away the coal, they 
prop the roof up with pieces of wood, called pun- 
cheons, or the earth above them would fall in and 
bury them ; and this it sometimes does in spite of all 
their care, and they are crushed to death, or are left 
alive beneath the immense mass to perish of famine 
before their friends can dig them out. 

In this black and dreary region, and in this way, 
are the coals procured that make our parlours so 
bright and warm, and that cook all the good things 
in the kitchen. In these underground regions they 
have ponies and asses that do not see daylight for 
years ; and they have stables for them made of coal. 
What is more odd, they have abundance of rats too ; 
and nobody well knows how they get there. The 
colliers think they run down the ropes ; but I think 
they fall in during the night, and their bodies being 
light and soft, and falling into the water at the 
bottom, they escape being killed. There they are, 
however, and so ravenous that the colliers are obliged 
to keep their provisions and their candles, and com 
for their ponies, all in iron chests, or they would 
quickly devour them. They will eat through a 
wooden box several inches thick in a few minutes, 
with their long sharp teeth, so that there is no chance 
of keeping any thing eatable but in iron. They keep 
cats too ; but in spite of all this you would laugh to 
see a troop of rats come, while the colliers are holing, 
and run and jump up at the lighted candles by which 
they are working, which they stick with a bit of clay 
to the face of the coal, and will snatch them down 
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and scamper away in different directions with them 
burning in their mouths. 

Many a peril do these poor colliers undergo* 
Sometimes, as I have said, the roof falls in ; some- 
times, while they are working without fear of danger, 
a single stroke of a pick will let in a torrent of water 
from some secret reservoir, that will speedily fill the 
pit, and drown them altogether if they do not run 
for their lives. Sometimes the choke-damp, called 
in the language of chemistry, carbonic acid gas, 
comes, and suffocates them, and they fall dead on 
the floor. To escape this, they carefully observe 
their candles, which bum blue on its approach, and 
gradually go out. Sometimes the more terrible fire- 
damp, the carburetted hydrogen gas of the chemical 
philosophers, — kindled by their candles, in a moment 
fills all the pit with one sheet of flame, and they 
perish by scores, like so many scorched insects. Sir 
Humphry Davy, the great chemical philosopher, 
invented a lamp, made of wire-gauze, by which the 
men may work in safety, for the fire-damp will not 
kindle at it; but in too many pits this excellent 
lamp is not used, and so the lives of numbers are 
lost through their masters' avarice or their own 
neglect. 

Sometimes, too, the coal in a pit will take fire, 
either through the kindling of this inflammable gas 
or some other cause, and will burn on for years like 
a volcano. At Wall's End, about four miles from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a vast extent of coal has been 
for years, and still continues to be, on fire ; sending 
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up a tremendous flame from the pit-mouth that at 
night may be seen for many miles round, and is said 
to throw up no less than some hundreds of hogsheads 
of gas per minute — enough, in fact, to light up the 
whole town of Newcastle, if so employed. The 
country round Newcastle is, indeed, a most singular 
country. For many miles the whole is undermined 
with coal-pits. Steam-engines of stupendous power 
are there continually at work, bringing up to the 
surface the coals that supply not only all that part of 
the kingdom, but the vast city of London, and the 
country far round it, and which are sent into Scot- 
land, France, and many other lands. There, whole 
families Uve continually underground, and wherever 
you go in that neighbourhood you see some curious 
thing or other connected with those immense col- 
lieries. The river Tyne is busy with vessels coming 
up to fetch coals, or going out with them to many 
distant places. As you walk in its neighbourhood 
you come near some vast engine working away. 
You see large wicker baskets of coals come rapidly 
out of the pit, and, as if they were alive, run off 
along a little railroad to the side of the water where 
some vessel lies, or some receiving-place is made; 
tilt themselves over, shooting out the coals, and then 
run back again empty, to be let down the pit for 
fresh loads. The coals are there drawn up in baskets, 
because every boy in London knows they are gene- 
rally small, and could not be laid on cauves and ffar-' 
lands as in Derbyshire, and other midland counties, 
where the coals are found quite of a different kind^ 
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being much harder and in large solid masses. I have 
seen coals in Nottinghamshire not less than five yards 
long ; and they require knocking in pieces with a 
hammer before they can be used. As you go along 
in the neighbourhood of the Tyne, again^ you will 
often see a train of railway wagons come hurrying 
along^ with neither horse nor steam-engine to draw 
them, but seeming to run by their own power and 
will. A man, indeed, stands behind, and treads on a 
piece of iron so contrived as to press on the wheels, 
and enable him to retard their motion : thus, really, 
having no occasion to push them on, but on the con- 
trary, to prevent them going too fast; as if they 
were in a mighty hurry to see the great city of 
London, or set out on their travels to some foreign 
country. Away they go, to the water side, tilt them- 
selves over into ship or warehouse, and away the 
empty wagons bustle back again. 

It is one of the oddest sights in the world, and 
can only be explained by observing that the railways 
are inclined planes ; or, in other words, the full wagons 
run down hill, and the empty ones are drawn back 
by a rope or chain attached to a steam-engine. The 
whole water-side seems alive with mechanical con- 
trivances. All along the banks of the river run 
immense sheds called steathes, in which the coals 
are laid up safe from the weather ; and in other places 
you see quite mountains of sand, which have been 
brought by ships from abroad as ballast, and which 
they empty out before they lay in their load of coal. 
And here again vou see little railway wagons running 
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up these mountains out of the ships^ as if by magic, 
laden with this ballast^ which they turn out on the 
top of the hiU, and run down again into the ships for 
more. But what is the most beautiful, and wonderful 
sight of all, is to see huge wagons, containing a ton 
or more of coals, come running along railways from 
the distant pits, which are continued into the river ; 
and so raised on tall wooden pillars, that the end of 
the railway over the river is the height of a lofty 
house above the stream. Under the end of these 
railways lie ships to be loaded; and the wagons 
advance, one at a time, along the railways with such 
rapidity that you expect to see them run off the end 
of the high railway, for there seems nothing to stop 
them, and fall headlong into the Tyne. But you 
behold with admiration, that at the moment the 
carriage is expected by you to fall, it is received by 
a sort of frame that parts from the end of the rail- 
way, and lets the wagon with its load gently down 
to the deck of the vessel, where a man standing, 
knocks out a pin; the bottom of the wagon drops 
down, the coals are precipitated into the hold of the 
ship, and the empty wagon, soaring up again through 
the air as gently as it came down, once more reaches 
the railway, and completes its marvellous exploits by 
running up the railway, and out of sight, as by a 
living impulse. 

Such are a few of the many curious inventions by 
which the coal that we see blazing in every house in 
the metropolis is raised from the earth, and safely 
deposited in the vessels that convey it to different 
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ports and countries. And these, and many othen 
which make Newcastle and its neighbourhood very 
interesting to the curious mind, are even exceeded by 
the scenes under ground. But these things would 
require a volume to themselves. I must return to 
my own history. 
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CHAP. ni. 



The time came for me to extend my rides beyond 
the collieries On my grey pony, Peter Scrogg^, 
I first accompanied my father to his mines in the 
Peak, — that land of mountuna and of many wonders. 
The beauty of the country was always delightful to 
me. Even as I strolled about birds' nesting, the 
freshness of early morning, the sun coming up the 
Bky, filling it with all lovely colours and with 
heavenly cheerfulness ; the bright dewdrops hanging 
on every bush, and scattered glitteringly over the 
yonng grass ; the sweet odour of leaves and flowen ; 
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the violets, primroses, and cowsUps, coming out in 
their own time, — filled me with a speechless joy. 
The aspect of dark woods and waters ; the tall trees 
with their deep sighing sound ; the cries and appear- 
ance of all sorts of birds and little wild animals; 
these were the things that kindled my imagination, 
and led me often many miles from home. But when 
I got into the Peak, I could not sleep for joy and 
wonder. Such mighty towering rocks, crowned with 
hanging thickets and woods ! such dear, swift rivers 
rushing along beneath them! such wild high hills, 
and far-stretching uplands ! such mighty ranges, as 
it appeared to me, of dark forests! — I was never 
tired of gazing on theuL At one time we came upon 
an old hall, grey with age, amid its old, old trees. 
Then we turned aside into a winding road, and 
seemed at once to come into a new land. Here lay 
a sweet village, built in a hollow, all surrounded by 
high rocks, from the top of which hung wild drooping 
boughs and plants. The houses all appeared so neat 
and dean ; the church so beautiful, surrounded by its 
lime trees ; the parsonage, with its little front garden- 
walks all formed of the small white gravel procured 
from the mines, and its collection of beautiful spars 
and minerals ranged on the window-sills outside. 
All was so comfortable and quiet that I loved the 
very sight of it. And then, the waters of the moun- 
tain river went rushing along so abundantly through 
the place, turning several kinds of mills, that it 
seemed, unlike our own quiet streams, to riot in its 
own abundance. And as I followed my father silently 
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up the ascending road on mj grey pony^ such scenes 
opened before me as I never dreamed were to be 
seen in this world. The rocks on one hand went 
stretching away till they made a sudden tum^ at 
one which resembled exactly an old castle tower; 
and at their feet there appeared a broad walk of 
natural grass between them and the river, so green, 
and soft, and smooth, no king's garden ever looked so 
pleasant ; and the river was so clear, and sent up such 
a softened roar, that it was both like a picture and 
like music. 

On the other hand, again, I looked, and behold 
there were two long pleasant valleys with smaller 
streams winding along them, and old men fishing iu 
them, and wild rocks scattered about, and quiet 
villages, and one old hall so lonely and retired that I 
fancied it must be inhabited by some old knight of 
the Peak that had never heard of any other land, or 
been heard of there. I thought nothing could be so 
delightful as to live here, and run all about those 
sweet places, and get a peep at that old knight from 
behind a rock or a tree, as he went out on his strong 
horse with all his merry men hunting. 

But my father jogged on, and I must jog on after 
him; and now we came to great wide heaths, on 
which nothing but a few sheep were to be seen ; and 
then to wild plains, only divided by stone walls ; and, 
amid these dreary, desolate plains, amongst a few 
scattered and storm-dashed trees, we discovered three 
or four solitary men at work, among heaps of that 
same whitish kind of small stone with which the 
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parsonage walks were made. And this was a mine I 
How different from the coal mines ! Here were no 
great gins set np^ but merely a wallow and tumgrains, 
just such a thing as a bucket is drawn out of a well 
with; and here two men^ with faces quite purple 
with exposure to the mountain winds^ were drawing 
up a large bucket fall of that whitish gravely which 
others washed in great tubs at a circular pool to get 
the lead ore out of it. It seemed to me a sad dreary 
place and business. There were no great stacks of 
coals and fires^ but those little mountains of this 
small white stone^ which they had thrown out of the 
mines ; no greats dark pit^ but merely one just like a 
well ; and in some places nothing but a mere hole in 
the ground, or in a hill side^ or a nook, like a great 
fox-hole, into which a man went ; for the lead ore 
does not lie in flat beds like coal, but runs in long 
winding veins up and down, to and fro, through the 
bowels of the mount^s, as if at random, and so the 
men follow it wherever it leads. Sometimes it goes 
down, and then they dig after it, and drive strong 
stakes, which they call stencils, into the side of the 
pit as they go, to aid them in climbing up and down* 
It appeared very odd to me, to observe them running 
up and down the side of the pit like rats, holding by 
mere stakes, instead of going down by a good strong 
rope, as in the coal mines. Sometimes the vein of 
metal runs through the hardest rocks, and then they 
are blown to pieces with gunpowder, making the 
strangest noise imaginable amongst the mountains, 
and phftking the ground like an earthquake. Bat 
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what was the most wonderful of all> was to see 
the men climbing up the most lofty and dreadful 
precipices by their stakes^ which they had driven in^ 
to reach some vein which they had found near the 
top in the face of the rock ; and then enter a hole 
that^ from the ground, appeared no bigger than a 
man's hat, and then disappear. 

Occasionally they follow a vein for miles under 
ground, and get thousands and thousands of pounds' 
worth of ore ; and sometimes they go on and on, and 
find no ore at all, and yet keep hoping and hoping to 
find the vein again, till they are quite ruined Some- 
times they come all at once, to grand caverns under 
the mountains, all shining with fine glittering spars, 
and with tall columns as of snow-white marble, and 
roofs as of emeralds and gold and silver, as though 
some fairy king had buUt them in the heart of the 
hills : but no wonder they are so beautiful, for they 
are the work of the King of kings, even God himself. 
And in this way have been found most of those grand 
caverns in the Peak which make it so famous, and so 
much visited by strangers, especially at Matlock, 
Buxton, and Castleton, where is one of the most 
remarkable caverns in the kingdom, with a river 
flowing through it, which you cross in a boat, like 
the fabulous boat of old Charon. 

Sometimes, too, different sets of miners will meet 
as they are following the same vein from different 
mines ; and will quarrel and fight, and make dread- 
fiil work, even unto killing one another, down in 
tkese gloomy abodes. 
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The miners are a curious race of people, and have 
laws of their own; and their quarrels about their 
mines are decided in a court of their own, and require 
lawyers who know all their customs. Perhaps, if 
you or I were walking on a peak-hill, or by a rock, 
we might see a little glittering bit of lead ore, and 
that might prove a vein worth a million of money ; 
and what do you think ? Why, we need only claim 
it by the laws of the Peak, and it would be our own. 
Yes I anybody may seek for a vein; but if he find 
one, he must send for the barmaster, an officer of the 
mines, and he will come, and lay down by the vein 
some pieces of wood nailed together in the shape of 
a cross, called a Stose, and then, if anybody remove 
that within a fortnight, he is liable to be taken up 
and transported. But if you do not begin to work 
the vein in a fortnight, anybody else may bring the 
barmaster, and claim it for himself. So if you mean 
to keep it, you must do something, if it be only to 
dig up a turf, or knock off a piece of rock the size of 
your hand. Well, when you work the mine, and 
get ore, the barmaster will come and measure the ore 
with a dish, and for every certain number of dishes 
he will take one for the king, and all the rest is yours. 
This you must take to a smelting-house, and here 
they will melt the ore in a great red-hot Aimace^ 
and run the lead into great lumps called pigs. 

My father having taken me several times with 
him, and made me acquainted with the country^ 
would afterwards often £end me w^ith letters and 
money to his agent. And then might I be seen in 
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the heat of summer^ or amid the snows and storms 
of winter, moving like a speck on my little grey 
pony, across those great treeless, houseless heaths, or 
up those steep mountain roads. My mother, who 
all her life, through her affectionate anxieties, has 
been like a hen with ducklings, used to be filled with 
a thousand alarms lest, while I was away, I should 
be robbed and murdered; should tumble from the 
cliffs into the mines; be suffocated with damps, or 
die by some other strange death. But my father 
used to laugh at the very idea, saying, nobody would 
suspect such a boy as that of having more than four- 
pence about him ; and as to falling into pits, why I 
could as readily do that at home. 

But a circumstance occurred, which, at once, led 
us further into mining affairs, and, in the end, caused 
us to give them up. Often when my father was up 
in the Peak, a strange-looking little old man, with one 
shoulder considerably higher than the other, with a 
very white head and beard, a wild, yet grave look, 
and clad in a loose great coat of a red sunburnt 
colour, would come up to us at the mines, and make 
inquiries and remarks that led to an idea of his great 
knowledge of such matters. By degrees my father 
began to talk with him, and conceived a great opinion 
of his talent ; and at length went to his house, which 
was on the side of a high stony hill, where there was 
not a tree, a hut, save his own, or a blade of grass, 
but only loose flat stones, that appeared ready to 
slide down the hill side. His house was, in fact, 
raised of those stones by his own handsj, and such a 
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place I think was never seen. It was very small, 
and full of all sorts of retorts, and fumaoes, and 
chemical apparatus. Here he would talk in a very- 
wonderful manner of the ancient alchemists, — Avi- 
cenna, Averroes, Paracelsus, Bacon, and others ; and 
he showed my father gold and silver, and stones re- 
sembling diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, all which he 
declared that he obtained firom those hills. He spoke 
with the greatest contempt of the miners, and said 
they ought to be put to death by government for 
wasting the wealth of the country ; for they threw 
away in their ignorance ten times more than they 
secured, and suffered an immense quantity of silver 
to remain in the lead. 

So much was my father captivated with this man, 
and moved by his advice, that he was on fire with 
notions of immense wealth ; and getting two of his 
friends to join him, they purchased large furnaces, 
and began to smelt ore under the direction of this 
Byfield Bincliff. A woful day's work was that; 
for this old man, as great a deceiver as ever lived, 
led them from one thing to another ; always about 
to do wonders, but still doing nothing, till they found 
that they had each lost some thousands of pounds ; 
while old Bincliff had grown rich. So at length 
all was sold ; our mining schemes were at an end ; 
Bincliff disappeared ; and my father, disgusted with 
the tricks played upon him, declared that I should 
never be a miner, and sent me to London to learn 
another profession. 

Oh ! many a time as I walk along the streets, all 
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filled with strange people, is my mind roaming about 
the collieries, and tbe hills of the Peak ; and I would 
give all the wealth of this place, if I had it, once 
more to be mounted on my old grey pony, Peter 
Scn^^ns, with my pockets full of bank-aotes, and 
my eyes wandering over rocks and woods, and those 
beautiful winding waters. Well, some day that 
all may be, except that I shall never see poor Scroggins 
^ain ; and, in the mean time, I must content myself 
with thinking of the happy sceuos of the times of my 
boyhood. 




THE BOT'a 




BoT in tbe la^t chapter we have &r oTemm the 
course of oar narrative. We muBt go back again, 
and look a little more particularly at things. Well, 
here was I with toy village comrades, eome of whose 
names I have told you without telhng you my own. 
It is about time that I did that. The name of my 
family, then, was Middleton. It was a iamily that 
had lived in that neighbourhood for many generations, 
and seemed to be bound up, as it were, with every 
thing belonging to the place and countiy round. My 
mother's family, the Redfems, lived at the Fall — 
an old house of which I shall have something to say 
presently. The Kedfems were of as old standing 
there as the Middletons, and from generation to 
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generation had lived a quiet old-fashioned life on 
their own estate^ seeming as though their only con- 
cerns were to enjoy themselves, and to sport and fish. 
My own name is William Middleton, but my familiar 
and established appellation then was Will — Will 
Middleton^ and little Will Middleton. I think I can 
now hear Joe Gramer, Tom Smith, Cris Newton, 
or Tom Poundall, calling out, "Will Middleton!" 
somewhere near our house, to let me know that 
they were expecting me to join them at some sport 
or expedition or other. This Cris Newton was 
a thin, tough, leathery lad, that was full of wit and 
sharp sayings, and enough to keep a whole troop 
of lads in spirits with his schemes and his everlast- 
ing odd fancies and clever sayings, while we were 
about any thing ; but the worst of it was, he came 
of a very passionate family, and would at the 
smallest thing often fly into the most terrible rage, 
and fight, and cry, and make us skip out of his way 
while his vexation lasted. It is true that it was 
soon over, and then he was wittier and more agreeable 
than ever ; but it was a failing that often spoiled our 
fun just in the very height of it. Tom Poundall 
was a blind lad, the son of the old brickmaker, and 
one of the most extraordinary lads I ever knew; 
though blind, he seemed to do without eyes better 
than most other lads with them. He was not very 
often with us, for he was in continual request by the 
tradesmen of the place as their errand boy. WhatJ 
you say, a blind lad ? Yes, a blind lad. He knew 
every road and field and house for miles round* The 
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butcher sent him out on his old horse with a pair of 
pannierS} to take orders and deliver his meat to every 
house in the parish. The chandler did the same with 
his candles ; the shopkeeper with his groceries. Tom 
went singing along to a sort of tune that seemed to be 
timed to the jogging pace of the horse, and turned 
up dirty lanes and narrow passages between village 
gardens, through fields, and away to farm-houses, 
wherever it might be, just as if he had the best eyes 
in the world. Nobody could cheat him. Sometimes 
people attempted to try if they could not abstract a 
pound of candles, or a pound of sugar out of his 
panniers, but he seemed to have feelers all round him 
going down into the very bottom of his panniers. 
He knew in a moment if anybody only touched the * 
panniers, and turning there, said, "Now, my lad, 
what are you doing?" and if he did not receive a 
satisfactory answer, he struck a heavy stroke on the 
place with his stick, which was sure to hit the person 
severely that did not get out of the way. He knew 
any one that he met by his tread before he spoke ; 
and so surprising was his faculty of perception, that 
many maintained that he could see, and only pretended 
blindness. This notion was the more strengthened 
by a very odd custom of his. He used to cut candle* 
wicking for the chandler, and as he got up very early 
in winter mornings to his work, and worked at it 
late at night, he always would have a candle to work 
by during the hours of darkness. The fact was, he 
had lost his sight by the small-pox, and could perceive 
the difference between light and darkness, but could 
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not distinguish one object from another. Tom, more- 
over, Kke all blind people, always talked of seeing 
things. He would say he saw such a man at such 
a time, meaning merely that he met him. If a 
wedding or a funeral procession was going along 
the village, or any other sight which drew the people 
to their doors, Tom always went out as if to see it 
too. He even went to see the illuminations on an 
occasion of victory, or some such thing, in the two 
nearest market towns, and always maintained that he 
admired one more than the other. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that many were incredulous about his blind-^ 
ness, and many were the tricks played upon him to 
discover the fact, but which always sufficiently proved 
his blindness. On one occasion my father saw him 
come singing down the lane below the village on the 
butcher's horse. To try him, therefore, he opened 
the gate of a field, which occupied the greater part 
of the width of the lane as it stood open, and the 
remaining space my father himself filled, by extending 
his arms, with his stick in one hand. Tom came 
dnging on up to the very gate, when the horse of 
course, turned directly into the field. The moment 
he turned aside, Tom looked surprised, held his head 
on one side, and finding the horse, by the sound, had 
got upon the grass, he burst out a laughing, saying, 
** O 1 O ! Robin, what, there is a gate open, is there, 
and thou hast a mind for a little grass, eh?" And 
vnth that he turned the horse back into the road, and 
my father having quietly put back the gate far enough 
for him to pass> as soon as he found the horse on the 
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hard road again, he stmck up his tune, and went 
ringing an without being aware of anybody's presence 
at the gate. At another time an old lady, liTing in 
a house close to the churchyard, in order to tij 
Tom, opened a casement looking into it, as Tom was 
crossing it along the footpath, and calling to him, by 
various questions drew him nearer and nearer, till, 
seeing him in the midst of heaped graves, and grave- 
stones, she suddenly shut the window, and watched 
how he would regain the path. Tom, who had drawn 
near to the lady cautiously, and by degrees, now, 
eager to r^ain the path, b^:an to walk quickly back, 
and ran against tombs, and stumbled over graven 
in a manner that speedily convinced the lady that he 
could not see. 

Tom was too busy a kd to be our playfellow, 
except on some entirely holyday occarion, or when 
we visited his fiither's brick-yard, or rather my fisither^s 
brick-yard, for whom he was a long time making 
bricks or the building of some cottages. TTe de- 
lighted, as most village lads do, to watch the processes 
of all the handicrafts in the place. I have already 
mentioned my visits to the tailor, carpenter, and the 
brickmaker; but there was not a trade in the whole 
village but was a matter of many an hour's observa- 
tion to us, and very interesting they are to all young 
folksi, and there is a deal of useful knowledge to be 
picked up from watching them. It was a delight to 
us, not only to make our shoe-heel bricks, but to 
watch <dd Samuel PoundaU moulding his bricks on 
a sort of rude table, and handing them over rapidly 
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to a parcel of barelegged lads^ who laid them down 
in rows on the smooth clay floor of the brick-yard. 
To see the men digging, turning, grinding the clay, 
or the lads turning and clapping those that were 
drying in the yard; to see them pile them up in 
open walls to dry still faster, and lay straw on the 
top to prevent the sun, and rain, and frost from 
injuring them, which showed us why the Israelites 
in Egypt could not do without straw, when they 
were compelled to make brick for Pharaoh. It 
was a grand sight to see them pile their unbaked 
bricks in the great kiln, and cover them over with 
earth or ashes, and make great fires in fireplaces all 
round. To see it blazing away like a huge furnace 
in the dark night, and then to see them, when it was 
cool, open it, and take out the bricks red and hard, 
and fit to build houses to last five hundred years. 

And it was next a subject of great interest to see 
these same bricks turned into houses. Many and 
many were the hours that we spent in watching 
Abraham Street and his man in their building work. 
First we found them where some old house stood, 
busy at work some morning on the very top of it, and 
beginning to strip off the roof, and pull it down. 
Off came old thatch, down came dusty old beams and 
spars ; down came the walls ; and in a few days the 
place was cleared, and they were digging out the 
foundations for a new erection, while a man sat 
with a curiously-shaped instrument, having an edge 
at each end, dressing the old bricks, as they called 
it, that is, hewing off the old mortar, and preparing 
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them again for use. It was a matter of daily specu- 
lation and notice what sort of a place they would 
raise. Every thing was a very interesting concern 
to us : the putting down the great timber centres, 
as they called them, or frame-work on which to build 
an arch; then the turning the arch itself for the 
cellar; then the gradual growing of the walls, with 
spaces left for doors and windows ; then the putting 
in the window-frames and door-frames, and laying 
across the joists and beams of the floors ; then the 
putting up of the roof; and then the tilers coming 
and covering it. Every degree of progress was a 
fresh source of curiosity and pleasure to us. The 
glazing, and the laying the floors, and the putting in 
fireplaces and cupboards, and setting up the stairs, 
and drawing the walls ; and the putting in the first 
fires ; and above all, to see the tenants come in, with 
all their furniture : and there was a real house, with 
its living people, the work of Sam Foundall the 
brickmaker ; Abraham Street the bricklayer; Brough 
the carpenter; Jackson the tiler, and Allen the 
glazier. Palaces may be built, and thousands may 
stand from day to day and watch and wonder, but 
I do not believe that any one of those spectators feel 
more wonder or pleasure than a village lad does over 
the building of a cottage. 

But every rural trade had its attractions for us. 
We made our visits to the old shoemaker as often as 
to the builder; and I don't know whether I could 
not put a shoe together if I were to try — though I 
never did — for every part of the mystery is familiar 
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to me. I liked to sit and watch him thumping away 
at his lapstone, a great pebble so called^ because he 
lays it on his lap to hammer his leather on. I watched, 
¥rith curious eyes, the making of his wax, which is 
pitch and oil melted together, and made into balls. 
The great old water-pot in which he floated his waxed 
balls, to keep them firm and hard, I see it as plainly 
as possible standing behind his door. I see the merry 
old man twisting his taching-ends, as they call their 
waxed thread, soaking his soling leather in water, 
cutting out shoes and boots, and explaining to me 
all the time that the leather was the skin of cows or 
calves, seals or kids, as it happened to be, which had 
been tanned and curried, or dressed in difierent ways, 
coloured, or dyed, by difierent artists, till it assumed 
its then appearance and smell. All this was curious in- 
formation to me, as well as the making of their welts, 
stitching on their soles, their binding and polishing. 

Then there were the miller and baker ; their arts 
were very favourite studies. I liked to hear the clack 
of the mill, as I ran up the hill where it stood, of a 
holyday afternoon, and mounted the steps that seemed 
to sink and tremble under my feet as I went up ; 
and there was the " rusty dusty miller," as we called 
him, always looking as happy, and yet as quiet as 
possible. It used to seem to me that there was some- 
thing in the very air of a miU that made people 
comfortable. One never seemed to see people noising 
and quarrelling in a mill, as in other places. The 
very rocking, and knocking, and humming sound of 
the mill, seemed to subdue and soothe all boisterous 
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humours and bad passions. Bound went the wheels ; 
down kept floating the flour into the bags suspended 
below ; the miller, with his " mealy face," was quiet 
and good humoured; a pleasant smell came from 
the grinding com and the drying com in the kihi 
below ; and from the mill door, O I there was such a 
prospect I 

The bakehouse was the place for a winter's day. 
There the great oven was fed with sticks and furze, 
and there was a blaze and a crackling as good as a 
bonfire. The great long forks thrust in fagot after 
fagot, the great long rakes raked about the embers in 
that fiery furnace ; and all the while Adam Wood- 
ward, with his cotton nightcap on his head, and his 
shirt sleeves turned up to his shoulders, was busy 
pouring his yeast into the great kneading-trough and 
kneading his dough, and rolling it out, and cutting 
it up, and weighing it, and moulding it into loaves, 
and then into the oven it travelled on the great long 
oven-shovel. While all the village dames came 
flocking in with their huge brown loaves to be baked 
too. 

Was there ever a village lad that has not found, 

too, great power of attraction at the wheelwright's 

shed ? Our wheelwright's shop was just in my way 

to the school, and was a sore temptation to me many 

a time and oft, as I went, to linger an hour, when I 

was in fact an hour too late, and in danger of being 

greeted with that wise rhyme — 

A miller, a moUar, 
A ten o'clock scliolar. 
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But really I does not every one know the charms of 
watching the creation of a cart-wheel ? First you 
see Woodhead the wheelwright, choosing out with a 
very knowing look, and with the most serious council 
of his men, a block of wood from that heap of blocks 
that you have seen long enough piled up by the wall 
in his shed. That is to be the nave or centre of a 
cart-wheeL There ! the selection is made. The man 
is busy upon it : shaving it with his spoke-shave ; 
boring it for the axle ; cutting holes all round, or, as 
he calls it, making mortises for the spokes. Next he 
is as busy shaving and sloping the spokes, squaring 
the ends to fit the mortises ; and then the very next 
time you pass, the spokes are sticking into the nave 
like the rays of a great star. See I the man is now 
busy cutting a munber of bent pieces of wood ; these 
he calls the fellies, and when they are put together, 
and stuck upon the spokes, you see that they make 
the circle of the wheel ; and it wants nothing but the 
tire, or iron rim, that runs all round the wheeL Well, 
it is ten to one but you meet the blacksmith trundling 
this rim like a great hoop up the street as you come 
home. I have done so many a time, and then I was 
all on the alert to be present at its putting on ; for 
that seemed to me a very busy and important thing. 
Fire and water, and many a hearty stroke, must be 
brought into immediate action for the completion of 
that great work. A huge fire of wood is blazing in 
the yard ; a secret pit is opened in the shop-floor, by 
the removal of some boards that concealed it. It is 
a Jong and narrow pit, now filled with water, and a 
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stump set up on each side of it. When the tire is 
exactly fitted to the wheel, it is thrown into the fire, 
and shavings and chips piled on to make it as hot as 
possible. Presently the tire is red-hot. Then with 
great tongs it is dragged forth, and applied to the 
wheel, which is laid flat on the groimd to receive it. 
The men with their hammers stand ready to beat it 
down to its place ; and amidst smoke and flame, and 
clanging blows, the work is done. Up the wheel is 
snatched and hurried to the pit in the floor ; an axle 
is thrust through it, and laid upon the stumps ; and 
the wheel is spun round, fizzing, hissing, smoking 
and steaming in the water, and sending out a pun- 
gent smell, that, with the reek and steam, fills and 
darkens the place. That busy and exciting achieve- 
ment accomplished, it was only natural to wish to see 
the body of the cart set upon its wheels ; or that of 
the wagon on its wheels ; and all the painting in blue 
and scarlet, with which farmers love to have their 
vehicles adorned, done in its bravery. 

Such were some of the principal trades of the 
hamlet that used to seize upon my attention and 
absorb many a pleasant hour. There were others, 
indeed, as stocking-weaving, and hoop-shaving ; but 
these were the main attractions. I must not, how- 
ever, close this chapter without mention of a certain 
old Jack-of-all-trades, who was always to be had for 
the asking, and was a never-failing resource when I 
Wanted something to do, and somebody to help or 
amuse me. Many a lad will recollect such a most 
useful and agreeable old fellow as William WooUey ; 
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and happy is the Tillage that has such an accomplished 
and aooommodatiDg person in it. Where the old 
man came from I can't tell ; for he was not a native 
of the place, though he had been in it more years 
than I had lived. He was a little man, with re- 
markably white hair and pink complexion ; dressed 
in a blue coat and waistcoat ; a hat of a broadish brim, 
that regularly took a turn up behind. He invariably 
wore white lamb's-wool stockings and buckled shoes, 
and walked with a cane. It was evident that the 
old man was not a worker — Sundays and week-days 
he always dressed the same. He lived in a small 
cottage in a retired garden ; and his wife was em- 
ployed in nursing; so that he generally had the 
place all to himself, and was as glad of a companion 
as I was. He was a florist ; his garden displayed 
showy beds of the most splendid auriculas, tulips, and 
polyanthuses ; and it was a great delight to me to 
help him in weeding his beds of a pleasant simny 
morning; arranging his glasses; and to listen to all 
his praises of his favourite flowers. I verily believed 
that no such flowers were to be found elsewhere in 
the kingdom. But the place which I should have 
desired to penetrate into more than all was his bed- 
room. This seemed to be a perfect treasury of all 
sorts of good and curious things. Nuts and apples, 
walnuts, stufiPed birds, walking-sticks, fishing-rods, 
flowernseeds of curious sorts, and various other de- 
sirable things from time to time came forth from 
thence in a manner which only made one desire to 
see bow ^pwy others were lefb behind. But into 
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that sanctum honest William never took anybody. 
If my father wanted a walking-stick, he had only to 
give the slightest hint to William, and presently 
after he would be seen coming in with a nice stick 
with its hook neatly turned, and the whole varnished 
as bright as the flower of the meadow-crowfoot. 
What, indeed, was his delight but to saunter through 
the wood with his eyes on the watch for good sticks ; 
or for curious birds ; or to go along the meadows by 
the stream, angling and talking to some village 
listener like myself, about a hundred country things, 
in a quiet way. People called him an idle man; 
because he never was at work on any thing that 
brought him in a penny. But he had no family to 
provide for ; and his wife got enough ; and they might 
have something besides, for aught I know ; and why 
should he work for what he did not want ? In my 
eyes he seemed, and seems still, one of the wisest 
sort of men. He passed his time in innocent and 
agreeable occupations. His flowers, and his bees, 
and his birds, for he had two or three that used to 
hang by the side of his cottage residence of fine days 
and sing with all their might — they were his constant 
delight. He knew where a fish was to be caught, or 
rare bird to be seen ; and if you wanted a fishing-rod 
or a stick, he was a happier man to give you one 
than you were to receive it. There were a hundred 
little things that he was, ever and anon, manufacturing, 
and giving to just the people that they would most 
please. A screw nut-crack 1 was not that the very 
thing to delight a lad like me ? A bone apple-scoop^ 
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why it was a treasure to some old person I A mouse- 
trap, or a mole-trap, or a fly-cage — Le was the man 
that came quietly walking in with it just as you had 
been lamenting the want of it. Nay, he was the 
man to set them, and come regularly to look after 
them, lill they had done what they were wished to 
do ; and if you wanted a person to carry a message, 
or go on some important little matter to the next 
vill^e, you thought directly of William Woolley, 
and he was sure to be in the way, and ready to take 
his stick and be off about it aa seriously and earnestly 
as if he were to have ample reward for it. And an 
ample reward he had — the belief that he was of ser- 
yice to his neighbour. Honest old William ! he was 
one of a ample and true-hearted generation, and 
of that generation one of the simplest and the 
truest Peace to hia memory, he was an Israelite 
iodeed! 





t THB SBASOHS. 



I remember, I remember 
The house where I waa bom. 

The little window where the Bun 
Came peeping in at mom. 



Oh I I remember ihat bonee; a nice old-fasbioDcd 
house, as I bare already described it ; and tbat very 
little window too. It was a window that looked out 
juat on tbe soutb-east, over the garden, and the 
orchard, and down tbe valley, right away between 
the green fields. Ob I how deliciously tbe sun came 
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streaming in there of a spring morning. All the 
little chamber was full of the warm light ; all about 
I saw the flickering of boughs and leaves ; the flut- 
tering flitting wings of birds ; and all about were 
the cheerM chirpings and songs of birds too. I 
wish I could describe the happy and delicious 
feelings of that time. How light I felt in heart and 
limb ; how all the world seemed made to rejoice in* 
Ab I lay and thought for a few moments, what were 
the images that came pouring into my bosom like 
the sunshine itself ? Thoughts of a beautiful world 
all about me; of a hundred green and delicious 
places; of bright skies; running sparkling waters; 
of the affectionate parents and kind family that made 
my home a bower of love and delight to me ; of my 
elder brothers at school though distant ; of my little 
brother Claude, who, though a mere child, began to 
stroll about the garden and the nearer crofts with 
me, and looked up to me as a very champion of 
strength, and fountain of entertaining knowledge; 
of my brave comrades of the village; and of the 
many simple, worthy, old-fashioned people scattered 
about in their cottages, that were ready to answer all 
my inquiries, and show me all that they knew. 

When I spnmg up to dress, how light and nimble 
were my limbs. Oh ! at that age one does not feel 
the heaviness of the earth of which we are made. 
Our bodies seem only spirit and life : they are ready 
to leap ; to fly ; to see all, do all, enjoy all that the 
glad world has to present before them; and weariness 
and sleep only come together, and come then with a 
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sweetness to which our very pleasures in after years 
have no pretence. When up I jumped, and threw 
open that little casement, what an eljsium lay before 
me I The sun shining, the birds singing ; the soft 
air coming breathing in — so balmy, so full of fresh- 
ness and flowery odours ! and all around, the dews 
glittering on the grass and leaves; the thin mists 
floating up from the distant meadows ; the brook in 
the valley running on glistening in the sun; the 
upland slopes seeming to smoke in the morning light ; 
and the lowing of cattle, and the cheerful voices 
of passing people, giving a life to the whole that 
made me eager to be down, and out of doors. Every 
day I rose earlier and earlier in the cheerful, pure, 
dewy, sunshiny mornings, and every day discovered 
some new wonder. There were green herbs shooting 
up, under every hedge ; then there came out early 
flowers ; violets, blue and white violets, all along the 
banks as sweet and as beautiful as if they had been 
planted in the night by angels from heaven. Then 
came primroses — oh, those dear, old-fashioned, pallid 
and faintly smelling flowers ! They have been loved 
by every generation for a thousand years, and shall 
be for a thousand more to come ; — there they were, 
peeping out — one, two, three — on some mossy old 
bank, in some deep briery lane ; — there again, they 
stood in a glowing cluster! Then we saw them 
brightening in thousands the steep side of an old 
wood; and as the meadows grew green, out came 
the golden cowslips scattered all over them ; and the 
beautiful anemonies, and the blue bells, and a hundred 
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other flowers that are pursued with triumphant hearts 
and gathered and carried home^ till at length the 
fields were covered by the advancing year with such 
a multitude of blooms that their novelty was lost in 
their splendour, and we left them alone. 

Ah ! those were the times. After years may be 
successful and even glorious: we may conquer diflS- 
culties, and dispense good, and achieve genuine 
honours; we may grasp power, and dwell in the 
very lap of riches ; but there never will come flowers 
like those then gathered ; pleasures so pure and ex- 
quisite as those then enjoyed : never such sunshine, 
never such dews, never such beauty in air and earth, 
in thicket and wood and water — never any thing so 
like to heaven — till heaven itself is reached ! 

My first impulse on getting down stairs was to 
rush out into the garden ; and from the garden I was 
led on to the orchard, and from the orchard I could 
not help just going into the croft. There was some 
flower, some tempting bud, some thicket so beautiful 
in its now dewy leaves, that I was drawn on and on, 
till I often found myself at least a mile off* in the. 
fields before breakfast. 



SHEPHEBDING IN THE LAMBING SEASON. 

In the very early season of spring, very few things 
interested me more than going with the shepherd to 
the lambs. At this time, while these innocent little 
creatures are almost hourly coming into the world, 
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they require attention day and night. The weather 
is often stormy and cold, and many of them the 
moment they are lambed would perish, if they were 
not instantly cared for. Many indeed do perish for 
want of this perpetual attention ; but thousands are 
saved by it. Hundreds I have seen that lay stiff and 
cold, that have been revived as it were by miracle. 
For this purpose it is necessary to have the old sheep 
in warm and sheltered crofts. Many have large 
sheds, into which they can go ; and a room with a 
fire in it, where the shepherd can sit, and where any 
weak or perishing lambs caa be brought in and 
cherished, by laying them on the hearth, and giving 
them warm milk, and occasionally a little gin. Some- 
times the dams wont take to their own young ones ; 
and then they have to be caught several times a day, 
and held while the lambs suck — in other cases the 
dams are dead, and they have to wrap the little 
orphans in the skins of other lambs that are dead, 
and so induce their dams to adopt them. Endless are 
the cares and duties of this kind, but they are very 
interesting, and I used to delight to see how the very 
lambs we had so saved, grew into great sturdy fel- 
lows, full of life and fun ; and if there were hundreds 
in a flock, their faces became each as familiar to you 
as those of so many people. 

In spring too, and especially as the leaves began 
to cover the hedges, there came the most fascinating 
temptation to a boy in the shape of birds -nests. 
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BIRDS'-NESTING. 

A great hue-and-cry has been raised against birds - 
nesting. It has been denounced as cruel and savage ; 
and boys have been warned against it in well-meaning 
books as a deadly sin^ and a thing not to be thought 
of: but the fact is, that while there are boys and 
birds'-nests, there always will be birds -nesting. There 
always was since the foundation of the world, and I 
verily believe there always will be till its end. It is 
an instinct, a second nature, a part and parcel of the 
very constitution of a lad. There is nothing in aU 
country life that is so fascinating, that so absorbs 
and swallows up in its charms the whole boy, as birds - 
nesting. You may persuade the lad not to eat apples 
before they are ripe ; not to pull off the nuts while 
they have nothing in them but a mere pith ; not to 
catch butterflies, or run after cockchafers ; but you 
will never persuade the real active, healthy, inquisi- 
tive, spirited lad not to go a birds -nesting. What 
is spring, and what is the country without birds - 
nesting? 

What 1 a whole host of humane voices will exclaim 
— do you advocate the cruelty of birds -nesting ? 
Softly — I have said nothing of the cruelty of birds - 
nesting : it is the cruelty that I abominate, and would 
wish to see done away with. Are cruelty and birds'- 
nesting inseparable things? By no means. The 
tjruelty is all that we want to be rid of, but to be rid 
of that, it is not necessary to abandon birds -nesting 
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itself; one of the most interesting, delightful, health- 
ful, and, I will add, improving recreations that a 
coimtry lad can engage in. I know, indeed, that 
endless are the cruelties that are practised in birfs- 
nesting, and no one abhors them more than I do ; 
but while I would be amongst the most zealous re- 
monstrants against these cruelties, I would at the 
same time say to every lad. By all means while you 
are lads, and are in the country, hunt birds'-nests 
every spring. I do not say, as Cousin John used to 
say to me — "Never mind. Will, lad, pull out that 
nest — the old ones have nothing else to do but build 
another." Nor do I mean to say that I was very 
scrupulous in my boyish days of seizing on any eggs 
or nests that attracted my fancy: but I do uot 
recollect, many as were the miles that I went over, 
many the hours that I employed in birds -nesting, 
that I ever carried away the young ones to nurse them, 
as thousands do, to death. That is the grand cruelty 
that I detest, and that I would denounce incessantly 
to every lad; and my opinion is, that if boys in 
general were made well aware of the real cruelty 
of their conduct in this respect, they would soon 
cease to commit it. Lads are not naturally cruel, but 
they are thoughtless, and grasp at whatever pleases 
their fancies, without the smallest idea of the pain 
they inflict. This is the grand lesson that parents 
should every where teach — that all living crea- 
tures ARE sensitive LIKE THEMSELVES, and that 

while they admire the beauty of bird or moth, or 
any other living thing, they must have a care of 
inflicting pain upon it. 
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It is then entirely on this principle that I would 
have birds'-nesting conducted. Bii-ds'-nests and eggs 
are too beautiful and curious not to be sought after 
and admired; but they are to be appropriated only in 
such a manner as is most consistent with humanity — 

AND ON NO ACCOUNT ARE YOUNG BIRDS TO BE 

TAK^N BY BOYS. And why are they not to be 
taken? Simply because they are little living and 
feeling creatures; that you cannot possibly take 
them from imder the care of their parents without 
inflicting the severest tortures on them ; and in ninety- 
nine out of every hundred cases — death. It is im- 
possible that any boy, it is scarcely possible that any 
man, however knowing and experienced he may be 
in the habits and food of birds, can feed and cherish 
young birds as their own parents can ; nor, indeed, 
¥rithout inflicting upon them a great amount of phy- 
sical suffering. The food of birds is so various, so 
peculiar, so little known in reality to the most pro- 
found naturalists, that even they, could they procure 
it, would not know how to proportion, to administer, 
or to vary it as the peculiar state or growth of the 
yoimg bird may require. You may see, indeed, what 
food many old birds eat; you may see them devouring 
worms, grubs, slugs, flies, caterpillars, &c.; but it does 
not follow that those very birds subsist regularly and 
alone on those things ; far less does it follow, that 
they give the same things to their yoimg at all, or 
at all times. But even supposing that you knew 
exactly what was fitted for the age and digestion of 
your young prisoners, then comes the question, can 
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you get it? It is possible, for it is often done by 
experienced bird-rearers, to give them such food as 
will preserve some of them; but even then, how 
many die for one that lives ! and what sufferings do 
even those pass through that do escape with their 
lives! But, if experienced men can only in some 
degree succeed in rearing young birds, what chance 
have boys ? Alas ! we know what is the history of 
a brood of young, unfledged birds in the hands of a 
boy ! They are stuffed with food that is no fitter 
for them than nails and snuff-boxes for ostriches! 
they are starved for want of the cherishing wings 
and downy breast of the parent bird, or smothered 
in wool, till they heave, and gasp, and chirp in the 
most melancholy notes of misery — till they are dead. 
The taking of young birds by lads is as foolish as it 
is cruel. They never live — and every lad should 
believe, what all those who have seen only too much 
of this can tell him, that however eager he may be 
to carry off a brood of young birds, it is a thousand 
to one, that before the next day he has grown tired 
of them ; it is still more certain, if he be not tired^ 
that they are sure to perish. 

This then is sufficient reason why no boy should 
take young birds — it is foolish, and it is cruel. It 
is cruel to the young, and it is cruel to the old ; for 
the instinct of parental affection is tenfold more 
strongly developed towards the young, than towards 
the egg. Let every generous-minded lad recollect, 
when he feels tempted to carry off young birds, his 
ignorance of what they need, and the immense differ- 
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enoe between the care he can bestow upon them^ and 
the cares bestowed upon them by the old birds. It 
requires the perpetual and most assiduous labour of 
two birds to feed and cherish a brood of young ones 
till they are capable of maintaining themselves. To 
and fro they fly from morning till nighty to hill and 
valley^ through the air, and to the water, to leaf and 
flower, to peculiar spots for peculiar food known only 
to their own instinct; and under these cares the 
young ones thrive most marvellously, and cover them- 
selvea with feathers, and take to the wing with as- 
tonishing rapidity. But if any boy would learn the 
difference of the attentions required by young birds 
from the old ones, and any attentions which he could 
bestow upon them, he has only to notice a nest of 
martins under his own father's eaves. He will see 
that a minute does not pass through the day without 
one or other bird bringing food to it; and this is 
kept up from two or three o'clock in a summer's 
morning till after sunset — at least sixteen hours per 
day. That wiU give about one thousand feedings in 
a day, each time consisting of a fly of a peculiar 
species, or of water. Let him reflect, that every 
different kind of bird requires a different kind of 
food ; and if he be a lad of any feeling or reflection, 
he will feel or see sufBcient to make him despair of 
becoming a fitting nurse to a brood ofi^young birds. 

The great Author of Nature did not disdain to 
l^ifilate in the Jewish law on this very subject of 
birds'-nesting. Here are his sacred provisions on 
this subject, in the 22d chapter of Deuteronomy. 
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" If a bird's-nest chance to be before thee in the way, 
in any tree or on the ground, whether they be young 
ones, or eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, 
or upon the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with 
the young. But thou shalt in any wise let the dam 
go, and take the yoimg to thee, that it might be well 
with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days." 
— Verses 6, 7. 

On the first view of this clause in the divine law, 
it appears that we are permitted to take young birds. 
But the fact is, that the Jews were so permitted, but 
we are not. Many things were permitted to the 
Jews that are not permitted to us. We exist under 
a higher and more humane dispensation. We are 
Christians, whose guiding law is love ; and the 
heavenly injunction to do to others as we would be 
done to, extends to every living creature. We are 
bound not to inflict unnecessary misery on them, and 
we have only to call to mind what has just been said, 
to see what is the misery produced by the taking of 
young birds by boys. 

It follows then that boys may take eggs only, and 
that under regulations based on the same grand rule. 
I €ay that every country boy should be encouraged 
to acquaint himself with the beauty and ingenuity of 
birds'-nests ; with the beauty and variety of their 
eggs ; with all the curious and interesting situations 
in which they are found. But I do not say, and it 
does by no means follow, that they should be en- 
couraged to seize wantonly and destroy all nests, and 
gather all the eggs that they come near. Nothing is 
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more abominable and disgusting than that reckless 
and indiscriminate ravage made amoDgst these in- 
teresting and beautiful things, especially in the 
neighbourhood of towns. This is the effect of igno- 
rance ; and I am persuaded that the more the beauty 
and interest of birds'-nests and eggs are made percep- 
tible to every well-disposed lad, the greater will 
become his desire for their escape and preservation. 
What I would say to boys then would be — Nests and 
eggs you naturally desire to have ; but take no more 
nests than you want to put your eggs in ; and for this 
purpose take, if possible, only such as are built in very 
public situations, as by road-sides and other places, 
where it is impossible they can long escape. The sooner 
these nests are taken, in fact, the better it is for the 
bird ; for instead of being left to sit on her eggs for a 
fortnight, perhaps, or even till she has hatched them, 
and then to have them taken, it is much better for 
her to have her nest taken at once, and a chance 
given her of building in a more retired spot. Take 
then only such nests as are certain to be taken, and 
then in gathering eggs mind this rule: never take 
the whole number of eggs out of any nest that is in 
a secluded situation, where there is a probability of 
the nest escaping. If there be only one egg in, 
leave it till there are more. J£ there are three or 
four — five is the average number of eggs in general 
— take only one or two. By this means you will 
soon collect from different nests any number that 
you may desire, and yet inflict no grievance on the 
parent bird; for birds are no arithmeticians, th^ 
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can't count their ^gs ; and while they have one or 
two left they seem as perfectly contented as if they 
iiad a dozen. But never take all that the nest 
contains, if it be only one, for then the bird will very 
probably forsake the nest altogether. By this system 
of merely levying a tribute, as it were, to your ad- 
miration of these beautiful little natural productions, 
you may gratify the most ardent desire of the posses- 
sion of birds' eggs of every kind without the slightest 
commission of cruelty. It is true that you prevent 
the full increase that there would otherwise be of birds ; 
but this is in my opinion no cruelty whatever, but on 
the other hand rather a humanity. Providence has 
evidently provided for every casualty that can attend 
birds ; for in spite of the wholesale ravages that are 
now committed on their nests, there is no apparent 
decrease of their numbers. If a certain quantity of 
eggs is not destroyed, the flocks of small birds become 
80 immense that the farmers are obliged to shoot 
them by hundreds to keep down their numbers. By 
a moderate and considerate appropriation of part of 
the eggs, you therefore effect the object which is 
actually necessary to the farmer, without the pain 
and death which he is afterwards obliged to inflict. 
Having, too, adopted this plan while you are but 
little boys, as you get bigger, and are become ac- 
quainted with all kinds of nests and eggs, you will 
begin to care little about gathering them, though 
you may, and most probably will, still take the 
greatest delight in looking after them occasionally. 
You will contract a love for all country objects. 
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because by the very circumstance of rambling about 
after birds'-nests, you will have acquired a great and 
Ssuxiiliar knowledge of the country^ its delicious haunts, 
and its endless variety of animate or inanimate things. 
There is no part of natural history, whether it be 
botany, entomology, or the pursuit of birds or other 
creatures, but has this one great advantage — it 
leads you into every part of the country at its most 
agreeable seasons; and opens your eyes and your 
hearts to. what is going on in its laore secret recesses. 
You are led away into green valleys, through woods 
and heaths, up into the mountains ; and everywhere 
the charms of nature sink deep and imperceptibly 
into your soul, till in after years you are surprised 
to find how much you know, and how much you love, 
in the great and splendid theatre of nature. 

There is not a lad amongst you that delights to 
look after a bird's-nest more than I do still. There 
is not one that feels a greater pleasure in contem- 
plating that curious little piece of ingenuity a nest, 
with all its spotted and speckled eggs lying in it, in 
the midst of a green bush or on a green bank, than I 
do. And I am not alone in this taste. It is one 
which Bogers the poet tells us that that great states- 
man Charles James Fox had : and my uncle, a great 
sportsman, has always been as fond all his life of 
going a birds'-nesting as of going a shooting. When 
I was a lad, every Saturday afternoon in spring, 
Harry Gillet, one of my schoolfellows, and I used to 
run down to the Fall, and Bichard Kedfem used to 
take' his gun and march off with us a birds'-nesting.-^ 
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His gun was a mere excuse, — he seemed to be in 
pursuit of hawks, magpies, or other birds that destroy 
game or their eggs, while he really was birds'-nesting. 
So away we went down by the winding brook, 
peeping into its bushes, and under its projecting 
banks, — in the one we found that beautiful curiosity, 
the nest of the featherpoke, round as a ball, spangled 
all over with silver lichens, and full of feathers and 
eggs ; under the other, we found throstles' and black- 
birds' nests. We went up along bushy lanes into 
the woods, and round some large ponds, Loscoe Dams, 
and the Egriff Dams, in the midst of the woods. All 
these places were beautiftd places, and abounding 
with hawks, wood-pigeons, woodpeckers, crows, jack- 
daws, bullfinches, and many other curious birds. 
Sometimes we were going along the sides of banks 
overgrown with bushes and green plants, each with 
a large stick, beating the bushes as we went, and 
ever and anon out flew some bird, and in we plunged, 
and there was a blackbird or a throstle, or a yellow- 
hammer or a willow-wren's nest. Then we were 
pondering along the dim and deep woods, looking up 
into the tall trees, sometimes spying out a wood- 
pigeon's nest, which is a mere layer of sticks, so thin 
that you may see the two white eggs through it from 
the ground. Off would go the great bird with a 
dashing rushing sound, and up one of us would go, 
and putting the two eggs into his mouth to prevent 
them from being broken in descending, down he came 
again. Anon we should come to some crow or hawk's 
nest, perched on the tallest bough of one of the very 
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tallest trees ; and on knocking hard on the stem of 
the tree, if the old bird was on the nest off she would 
go, and up one of us went, be the tree high as it 
would. Then again we were poring round the sedgy 
banks of the great ponds for water-hens' nests, which 
are built of flags and water-grasses, amongst the 
reeds or rushes, in some difficult place to come at for 
water or mud ; but if the little spaniel sent the bird 
ofl^ we always contrived some means of getting to it, 
either by wading, or laying a rail, or a pole, or 
something along to it. The nest is large enough to 
fill a wheelbarrow often, and the eggs are large and 
cohered with greenish-red spots. They, and hawks' 
and carrion-crows' and corncrakes' eggs made a grand 
show in our nests. Many a hunt we had for these 
corncrakes' nests in the grassy fields; and many a 
hunt on the heath and in the fallow fields for those of 
the pewits. The dog used wonderfully to assist us in 
finding the pewits ; for their eggs, which are large and 
dark brown, are so much the colour of the ground that 
it is not easy to see them. 

Oh I most delightful were these rambles. I often 
wonder more and more now, to find from my memory 
how much the beauty of the wild and retired haunts 
into which they led us, fixed itself on my heart and 
imagination. And it was not only the birds and 
their nests that we became acquainted with ; but in 
one place we saw the polecat running along to its 
hole in the deep wood, or startled the old fox from 
his lair in a great bush ; in another we came upon 
the otter, watching for fish on the edge of the old 
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pond, and saw him plonge into it when he perceived 
US. We saw the fishes glancing along the clear 
streams, or basking on the sanny surface, fiabbits 
and hares, squirrels and weasels, wild mice, and bees, 
and wasps, and many a brilliant dragon-flj, were 
objects of curious observance in our rounds. To me 
all their haunts and habits are familiar matters, and 
give me a continual interest in them ; and all this 
I owe, more than to anything else, to the simple 
but fascinating habit of birds'-nesting. 

Many a time, as I have said, I used to stroll off 
before breakfast, right away through the dewy fields, 
till the stitches of my shoes were washed white as 
snow, and my shoes themselves lost every bit of black 
from them, and were as soft as tripe. I had this 
nest to visit to see if it were finished, and that to 
see if the bird had yet laid an ^g, and the other to 
see if she had b^un to sit ; and then that bush was 
so attractive, and that bank so likely for a nest ; and 
how beautiM it was when the yellow-hammer flew 
off and showed her neat round nest, built of dry grass 
and lined with black horse or cow hair, with its 
curiously scrawled eggs, lying amongst the green 
mercury in the bank ! A robin was seen sitting with 
her red breast, and caring nothing for me ; or the 
chaffinch's nest, so lovely in its spangling lichenai, 
was discerned in the blackthorn ! Ah ! my basin of 
new milk and my hot roll toere delicious after such a 
round. 

Sometimes I used to go up to Kidsley Park, a 
£urm-house where a worthy old farmer, Thomas 
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Peake, used to hobble out on his two sticks and 
show me a score or two of nests about his buildings, 
orchard, and garden. There were owls in the bam, 
and I found a deal of amusement amongst them, 
especially when there were young ones ; in the trees 
that were nailed to the house walls, there were fly- 
catchers ; in some hole in the wall of the out-buildings 
there was a firetail's or redstart's nest with its blue 
eggs ; the wryneck built in the hollow of an apple- 
tree ; and as for the sparrows', tomtits', proud-tailors', 
and missel-thrushes' nests they were without end. 
Nay, sometimes he would lead me out and show 
me the great wonder of all birds'-nesting, the 
cuckoo's egg or young one in a hedge-sparrow's nest. 

The old man would eagerly join us too in another 
sort of birds'-nesting that we were very fond of; and 
that was seeking for nests of turkeys, guinea-fowls, 
ducks, and geese; birds that, although tamed, yet 
retain so much of their wild nature that they love to 
get into some hidden thicket, or amidst beds of 
nettles, or in dark copses, to make their nests, and 
many an eager hunt we had after them. A great 
triumph it was, when at length we found the old 
bird sitting quietly on her secret nest, with her quick 
glittering eye fixed on us ; or found the nest while 
she was absent, with its large collection of large eggs ; 
nor less was the triumph when we had not been able 
to find it, and some day the parent mother came 
marching forth from her retreat, with a whole chirp- 
ing train of young ones at her heels. 

So much for the pleasant pursuit of birds'-nesting: 
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and I have only one more injunction to give, and 
that is, to respect the ancient privileges of the red- 
breast and the wren. It is their immemorial immu- 
nity never to have their nests taken. They claim a 
sort of familiarity with man ; they build near him as 
under his protection. The robin holds a rank of 
high respect, as the friend and sexton of the Children 
in the Wood. He always hangs dead leaves out 
in front of his nest as his coat of arms, derived 
from that meritorious deed. It is a very ancient 



Koblnets and Jenny Wrens 

Are God Almighty's cocks and hens. 

One thing let every boy remember respecting the 
wren. You may put your hand into the nests of 
other birds and even take away some of their eggs, 
and they do not seem aware of it ; but only put a 
single finger into the mouth of the wren's nest, and 
she will desert it for ever. 



GARDENING. 



But one of the first pleasures which the spring 
brings to a boy is that of gardening. It comes as 
soon, and often sooner, than birds'-nesting itself; and, 
while it is quite as absorbing for a time, has the 
reputation of not being so cruel. I suppose the 
division and subdivision of worms, which necessarily 
takes place^ is not regarded in that light by the 
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tender-hearted denouncers of birds'-nesting ; or pos- 
sibly they may have come to the same conclusion as 
a very clever young Irish lady of my acquaintance, 
"who being told that on a worm being cut into two, 
each part became very soon a perfect worm, remarked 
that ** it must then be rather an advantage to a worm 
to be cut in two than otherwise." But leaving this 
delicate question to the philosophers, let us devote 
our attention to the delights of a boy's garden. For 
what little boy has not a garden that he loves, and 
digs in, and turns over a thousand times in spring, 
and neglects all the rest of the year ? Yes, it is a 
spring passion. When the fine days of February or 
March come out, out comes too the gardener. Old 
potato-tops, bean and pea straw, and a variety of dry 
remains of last year s crops, are gathered together and 
piled into a heap, and set on fire, and the moment 
the boys see the thick column of smoke rising up, 
out they come too, and make a great glorification 
over it. They seize on Thomas's fork, and pile on 
more stuff, and stand round and shout and admire, 
and get their mouths and eyes full of smoke as the 
wind suddenly whiffs round, and think it all very 
grand and delightful. Old Thomas thinks that the 
matter being taken out of his hands, he may as well 
proceed with his digging, and suddenly he is seen 
with spade and rake beginning to turn up the fresh 
soil to sow his early peas, or stick in some brocoli or 
cauliflowers, or something or other. And as suddenly 
the lads are seized with a fit of digging too. There 
is a great running and rummaging amongst heaps of 
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lumber and things thrown by in the garden-house, 
and out come sundry little spades and rakes ; and a 
desperate digging and raking begins in a comer of the 
garden known to the lads by the interesting name of 
" our garden," or more commonly in its separate beds 
by the terms of " my garden," and " my garden." 
A certain little wheelbarrow is heard proceeding 
thither by very distinct whistling and jinglings of 
the axle, which wants a touch of oil after its winter's 
rest, or more properly, rust. 

Spring cannot come without awakening this gar- 
dening passion, any more than it can avoid bringing 
out leaves arid flowers. The freshness with which 
the soil turns up, the green buds peeping from earth 
and tree, the very feeling of the air, all prompt to an 
enthusiastic use of spades and rakes, trowels and 
setting-sticks. As Thomas gets into the flower- 
borders, the lads are taken with a sympathetic affec- 
tion for their flower-garden, which truly since last 
summer has exhibited a forlorn enough appearance. 
It is carefully dug with a little three-tined fork, that 
the roots and bulbs may not be injured, and yet 
every root and bulb in turn is laid as bare to the eye 
as if it was taken out of the earth altogether, because 
they want to ascertain exactly what every thing is, 
and loud and sympathetic are the exclamations of 
recognition as they perceive what each and everything 
is. It is found that some are dead, and some decayed ; 
this rose-bush and that wall-flower, and the snap- 
dragon, and the very bush of southern-wood, have 
most mysteriously disappeared. There is, in fact, a 
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Tast emptiness and desolation in the land, which is 
by some means to be filled up again. It is really 
wonderful what can have become of all those violets^ 
primroses, and oxlips, which were gathered last spring 
from the woods and hedges, and brought hither ; and 
where those hen-and-chicken daisies are gone to I 
The loss must be repaired by some means, and the 
most obvious means are to go to Thomas. So Thomas 
soon finds himself closely beset, and the things in his 
barrow which stands close beside him are undergoing 
a close examination, and *' Thomas, I may have this, 
mayn't I ? and this, may'nt I ? and this — and this ?" 
come thick and fast upon him ; and as he passes a 
lily-root or a crocus-root, there is a very earnest 
petition for a little of it, and a slip from this shrub, 
and a sucker from that, are promptly sued for. 
Thomas finds himself rather bothered, but the only 
means of obtaining peace is to yield and be liberal, 
and thereupon there is a great triumphing and thank- 
ing, and very soon the little gardens are restored to 
that miscellaneous fulness and chaotic order which 
belong to that species of garden, which is dug to-day, 
dug to-morrow, and dug the next day, and every 
root and plant is transplanted at least once or twice 
a week. 

But it is a delightful occupation ; the freshness and 
acuteness of the enjoyment of a garden are never so 
truly experienced as at that age. Who does not 
recollect the delight and luxury of that time ? Every 
thing then is perceived with a clearness and minute* 
ness never afterwards known. Coming years bring 
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rival cares and attachments, and the heart never 
more launches itself so singly and entirely on its 
objects. Every plant, every leaf, nay every indenture 
of leaf, and every speck and spot on stem, leaf, or 
flower, is marked on the mind with wonderful vivid- 
ness. How strongly did we then perceive the beauty 
of every seed that we received to set ! The round 
and rich brown sweet-pea, the polished and speckled 
lupin, the dark gunpowdery grains of the larkspur, 
the crumpled nasturtium, the long black sunflower. 
What treasure were then our vegetable snail-shells, 
cockscombs, hares'-feet, sedums, London-pride, and 
foxes'-tails, or red amaranths! With what vigour 
and enthusiasm did we then bring forth our tools on a 
fine spring morning; dig over all the fresh mould; and 
plant lupins, sweet-peas, everlasting peas, mignionette 
seeds, and many others ; and what a joy it was to 
water them, and break down the crusty surface as the 
sun baked it ! and to be up in the morning and dis^- 
cover any young plant as it peeped out of the earth ! 
Oh ! those were days of dear delights, cheaply pur- 
chased ! There were mustard and cress to be sown 
in circles, or in the letters of our names ; and when 
our lupins, and sweet-peas, and larkspurs grew, how we 
watched every inch of their progress, and every leaf as 
it expanded itself, and every bud as it reared itself 
higher and higher in the air, and when out came the 
flowers, red, and white, and purple, and flesh colour! 
and the bees were humming on our own flowers on a 
sunny summer's day ; actually gathering honey from our 
own flowers ! I leave it to every one to imagine, or to 
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recollect for himself the depths of those delights^ very 
sure that he can recall none more exquisite. There 
is many a proud and happy gardener in this country, 
where gardening is so much pursued and enjoyed; 
but the proudest and happiest is the boy-gardener, or 
liis sister. 

I shall speak hereafter of Ackworth School, when 
I come to school-days ; but I must here say, that of 
all the gardens of children that I have seen, none 
can compare with those of the lads there. Their 
garden-ground is situated at the lower end of their 
play-ground, and consists of a square piece of land, 
lying between the end of the school and the great 
garden of the establishment. As there are 180 lads, 
the gardens are 180 in number, each being about 
three yards long, and a yard and a half wide. They 
lie parallel to each other, with a walk between each ; 
so that every boy can have the pleasure of walking 
past every garden, without trespass or annoyance to 
any one. 

These gardens are kept with admirable neatness, and 
in summer present one gay scene of varied colours 
and sweet odours. Here the lads spend a great deal 
of their time gardening or reading. Every one has 
a neat trowel, with which he contrives to do all his 
work, digging, raking, transplanting, and what is 
more, he builds a little wall along each side of his 
garden, which prevents the soil from getting into the 
walks. These walls are made of earth, mixed with 
water into a stiff mud, and well tempered, as clay is 
for brick-making. The walls are made about four 
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or five inches high, and five wide, and when dry 
resemble very much a rim of stone. The greatest 
care is taken to make them straight and smooth. Very 
often the upper, outer edge is rounded handsomely 
off, or it is left quite sharp ; but these little walls are 
always smoothened by the trowel dipped in water, 
and the cracks carefully filled and smoothened over 
in the same manner, so that they have the neatest 
appearance imaginable. Besides these walls, they 
also build the most ingenious little houses in their 
gardens, of the same material ; perhaps two feet high, 
as tool or seed houses, or as the occasional deposit of a 
book. These are sometimes made square at top — top, 
sides, and all being mud ; others are neatly thatched, 
and all have regular doors, often porches, and always 
little glass windows. Standing amongst their gay 
show of flowers, they have the funniest little fairyland 
look imaginable. Other boys again have farm-houses, 
with cattle stalls in the farm-yard and sheds, with 
cribs and cattle and horses all cut very cleverly in 
wood. There are pools of water, and ducks and 
geese and swans upon them ; and other boys amuse 
themselves by erecting a Tower of Babel, or a Solo- 
mon's Temple. 

It is obvious that one of these works must cost a 
great deal of time, invention, and labour ; but then 
it is a source of endless pleasure, especially as while 
it is going on, it is a matter of great curiosity to the 
whole school, and many are the plans and improve- 
ments suggested ; and much is the enjoyment derived 
from the owner's companions joining him in all his 
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Bcbemes and labount. Kveiy one who aees these 
gardens is struck with admiration, both of the par- 
ticular ingenuity of these things, and of the general 
beauty of the whole. All boys who have gardens 
might adopt thia practice of tlw Ackworth lads with 
great advantage, and would find a world of pleasure 
in erecting these mud castles, winch I never saw 
lused anywhere else. 





"We have said so much of birds'-nesting and gardening, 
that we must hasten on, for the seasoa will, whether 
we do or not. There is cowalip-gathering, — that is 
a genuine pleasure in its da^ . The countrj b become 
verj delightful hj the time that they make their 
appearance. The grass is green, the hedges are be- 
coming leafy ; the sun shines gaily and even warmly 
far and wide ; all is fuU of spring-tide and pleasant^ 
ness — the birds are singing, and birds'-neats are in 
the bushes. How beautiful then are these golden 
and nodding cowslips! What an old acquaintance 
look they have ' How delicious and familiar is their 
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smell I How delightful do those old meadows and 
grassy crofts look, scattered all over and over with 
them ! There they are too, sprinkled in the orchards, 
and in the glades of the woodlands, and amongst 
the very thickets, growing there taller and more 
beautiful than anywhere. What a joy it used to be to 
lis to scamper all amongst them, and gather in basket- 
fills — fragrant basketfuls, and carry them home, and 
sit all round under the old cherry-tree in the garden 
** peeping them," as it was called ; that is, pulling 
out the peeps, or tubed corollas, so called, perhaps, 
from some fanciful resemblance to eyes, — plucking 
them to make cowslip-wine, and a very nice country* 
wine too, when well made. 

Then come, on the very heels of these pleasures, 
angling, bathing, and learning to swim. Very little 
boys must fish in very little streams, or under the 
care of some older person, or they may tumble 
in, and get drowned. We had a fine winding stream, 
not much larger than a brook, but which abounded 
with fish, and many a pleasant holiday did we spend 
on its banks. I shall presently have to relate one of 
our fishing adventures there: here let me merely 
say, that all these pleasures are manly and healthful 
pleasures, thoroughly suited to lads, and in which all 
country boys ought to be accomplished. At the 
same time, they all require great care. The art of 
angling and the art of swimming should be acquired, 
if possible, under the care and guardianship of some 
grown person, it is highly desirable that every boy 
ehould, both for his health and security through life. 
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learn to swim early, and learn to swim well. Without 
this knowledge, a man is always in .danger when he 
has to cross the water; and loses moreover the noble 
opportunities of assisting and saving his fellow-crea* 
tures in moments of peril. There cannot be a greater 
luxury than that of swimming. Let all boys there- 
fore accustom themselves to the water betimes. Let 
them get some one to give them a correct idea of the 
principles of swimming, and of the proper action, 
which are few and simple, and then with coolness 
and self-possession nothing is so easy as to swim. Let 
them never cease their endeavours in fine weather 
till they have acquired the art ; and when they cannot 
have the company of a more experienced person, let 
them confine themselves to bathing, and bathing only 
in those waters that are sufficiently shallow, and 
known to be safe. Schoolboys are apt to play tricks 
with those who are learning to swim thaf are dan- 
gerous; and though they are thought to be good 
jokes by thoughtless lads, are such as no honourable 
boy will practise. I remember when I was learning 
to swim, being a lad about fifteen years old, some of 
my schoolfellows took me out with them in a boat' 
into the middle of the river Tame, in Staffordshire. 
We landed on an island covered with tall trees. It 
was a splendid summer day ; and my comrades said, 
** What a grand day for a bathe I let us have a plunge 
here." I, of course, knowing that they were expert 
swinuners, inquired if it was beyond my depth. ** Oh 
no I" said they ; "well show you in a minute." In 
they plunged, and began to wade away to a good- 
distance from the bank. 
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Seeing them^ as it appeared^ only wading about 
up to the middle,. I plunged fearlessly in, and could 
find no bottom I The moment my head emerged 
from the water I heard them all laughing heartily. 
** Well, can you bottom it, Middleton ?" they cried. 
I gasped out as well as I could, " No I" " No, nor 
you never will," cried they, " except you go down a 
doasen yards." On this alarming information, which 
was true enough, for they had not been wading, but 
practising what is called "treading the water," I struck 
off towards the bank with all the composure that I 
could muster, and to my own astonishment found 
that I could swim very well ; and so I could ever 
afterwards. The lads gave themselves great credit 
for their plan of teaching me to swim, telling me at 
the same time that that was the deepest known 
place in the river ; but it struck me as a most hazar- 
dous and unwarrantable experiment. Had my courage 
failed me, or my skill been less than it really turned 
out to be, down I must have gone, and it is ten to 
one if all their efforts could have saved me. 



BIDING THE BU8H-HAKR0W. 

As the season advances, the country boy finds many 
a stray pleasure in the fields, besides those already 
described, by going out to the labourers as they are at 
work there. I remember the fun we used to have in 
riding on the bush-harrow ; that is, a gate or flake, or a 
frame resembling one of these things, on a pair of little 
wheeb, with thorns drawn through the bars, and so 
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pulled about the grass fields by a borse, to level and 
scratch down any worm-heaps or other lumps of 
earthy matter before the fields are shut up for the 
grass to grow for mowing. The men used to make 
us a seat on the bushes, and with long switches, and 
pretending to drive, we rode about the fields hourly. 
I remember one day, that they had been cutting 
down the tall boughs of the croft hedge, and were 
drawing them up into the yard tied in great bundles, 
with old Peg the stiff pony. My little brother Claude 
and I had a seat made in the middle of each load, 
and the stems of the boughs being bound together 
in front, and the twigs all swelling out behind, there 
we sate in the midst, as in a wild sort of chariot ; and 
my father told us that we rode like two ancient Trojans 
in their chariot : and so we thought it very grand, 
especially as old Peg, not very well understanding this 
sort of thing, rushed along at a great rate, so that the 
man who held her head was obliged to keep on the run 
too, and especially when we went through the gate 
into the yard, and Peg heard the boughs rustle 
against the posts as she went through. These seem 
little things now, but they were very merry things 
then. 

, HAY-MAKING. 

Then came hay-making. I think a volume might 

be written on the delights of a hay-field. How 

pleasant is it as you approach, to hear the scythes 

tinging as the mowers sharpen them^ standing in a 
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TOW, With their sharp shinmg blades over their shoul- 
ders. How pleasant it is to see the men with their 
coats off, and the meny women all flinging about 
the grass to dry. To smell the delightful odour of 
grass newly cut, or hay newly dried. To see the 
green earth, the bright sky ; to feel the fresh-blowing 
breeze; and to hear the anxious calls of different 
birds 1 How pleasant it is to get into shady sylvan 
. nooks in the hay-field — a party of happy children — 
nooks overhung with alders and hazel bushes, with a 
dear stream running over its pebbly bed ; and with 
the luscious meadow-sweet and the large blue gera- 
nium blooming all about its banks, and the wild rose 
on its bushes. 

Many an hour have we whiled away in such sports, 
catching minnows and millerVthumbs, that lie 
amongst the stones in those shallow running waters ; 
or, pulling off our shoes and stockings, have waded 
along, feeling under the hollow banks for crawfishes, 
little freshwater lobsters, and have been suddenly 
startled by the rising of the wild-duck from the long 
sedge or reeds, and then to see the young ones lying 
close to the ground as dead, or running with all their 
might — downy, dusky things, unable to fly f 

In the midst of our delight, we have perhaps heard 
the mowers calling to us ; and off we ran to learn 
what wonder awaited us — what prize they had found. 
And what was it? Perhaps a little heap of dry 
grass, round as a ball, and large as both one's hands 
held in a globular form ; and which, when carefully 
opened, showed a whole tribe of young field-mice, all 
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bare as our own skin^ and all squeaking shrilly ; or 
perhaps they had got their hairy coat on^ and^ with 
their black, shining eyes, seemed ready to run into 
the world to seek their fortunes. Or what else might 
it be ? Perhaps a round ball of green moss, out of 
which came a deep hum, and which when opened sent 
out a swarm of bees — a bumblebees' nest, all stream- 
ing with honey, delicious honey ! Or what else 
might it be ? Perhaps a corncrake's nest, with its 
red-spotted eggs ; or a partridge's-nest, the old bird 
killed by the scythe, lying on the ground, filling our 
hearts with sweet pity, and the numerous tawny eggs 
our eyea with admiration. These we took home and 
put under a hen ; and when they were hatched, we 
used to take the little active brood of young par- 
tridges into the fields. We had a large basket with 
the bottom knocked out, which we placed over an 
ant-nest, and putting the young partridges in it, we 
opened the ant-nest, and the little things devoured 
them and their eggs with wonderful rapidity. It 
was curious to see how quickly their bright eyes 
spied out the ants, and pecked them from their own 
legs, or from each other's backs as they crept over 
them. The charge of these little birds was a great 
novelty, but they were troublesome creatures to keep 
possession of, their nature always prompting them to 
run off to the fields whenever they could ; and spite 
of all endeavours we soon lost them. 
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WASP-NESTING. 

When the hot days of July and August came there 
was then famous fun in taking wasps' nests. These 
insects^ you know^ scoop out a cave in a bank, and 
there make their nests. This nest is constructed of 
paper^ which they form by gnawing old rotten wood, 
and moistening it with a glutinous liquid with which 
nature has provided them for the purpose. They 
were the first paper-makers in the world. Wasps of 
all kinds make their nests of this paper, from the 
hornet to the small wasps that live in pairs, and hang 
their nest to the wooden part of a shed or side of an 
old tree, about the size of a full-blown rose, and a 
good deal resembling it too in size, though not in 
colour, for it is grey. The common wasps, of which 
we are now however speaking, form of this paper 
flat cakes, each full of holes or cells, looking pretty 
much each like a muffin, with its numerous per- 
forations. In these cells they deposit their eggs, 
which soon become grubs, and these grubs soon after 
wasps. The nest consists of several of these cakes, 
placed one on the other, the higher ones gradually 
decreasing in size, till they form a cone and terminate 
in a point. 

A very curious thing is this nest of grey paper, the 
whole about the size of a man's hat, and it is equally 
curious to see the wasps when they are busy scooping 
out the hole to build in. You may see them con- 
tinually flying out of the bank ; and every time they 
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bring out a lump of earth between their legs as large 
as themselves, and let it fall a few yards from the 
place. Thus they carry out the soil, and leave space 
for the nest ; a labour which, when the quantity is 
compared with their own size, is truly astonishing. 
They are curious insects, and well worth noticing ; 
but they are, at the same time, very mischievous, 
and sting dreadfully, and also increase so fast, that 
it is well that boys are fond of destroying them. 

It is quite a sight to see a party of boys preparing 
to storm a wasps' nest. They go in an evening when 
all these fiery little creatures are quiet in their holes, 
with their candle and lantern, their gunpowder made 
into a paste and fixed on the end of a stick, and with 
a spade to dig out the nest ; and all armed with green 
boughs, ready if any of the wasps escape to beat them 
down. They light their gunpowder, and hqld it to 
the hole. It burns hissingly away in a stream of 
fiery sparks like a rocket, which, penetrating down 
to the nest, fill it with sulphurous fumes, and suffo- 
cate the wasps. A sod is clapped in the hole to keep 
in the fumes for a time ; and when they think their 
purpose is effected, they dig out the nest. Then you 
may see every boy stand on his guard, with anxious 
looks and elevated bough, ready to defend himself, if 
it prove, as it often does, that they have not destroyed, 
but merely irritated the wasps, and the wrathful 
insects rush out to take vengeance on the assailants. 
Hark ! there is a hum I — the wasps rush out ! — the 
cowards fly — some screaming amain, with a host of 
angry insects rushing after them, hissing in their ears^ 
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"tangling in their hair, darting into their bosoms, and 
■stinging them in a dozen places. One brave boy 
stands at his post, waves his bough gallantly, defends 
bimself stoutly, beats down the insects in clouds, and 
escapes without a single sting, bearing the nest, 
finally, away in triumph on the spade, for which some 
old fishermen will give him sixpence, for the grubs 
will catch him plenty of fine fish. 



PLEASURES OF AUTUMN: CRAB AND APPLE GA- 
THERING — NUTTING — ACORN GATHERING, ETC. 

So passes the summer; and many other novel occur- 
rences, besides those which we have noticed, give 
continual interest and variety to the boy's life. 
There are sheep-washing, and sheep-shearing, that 
most lads delight to witness ; and, ever and anon, a 
swarm of bees take wing, and have to be pursued 
-with noise of pans and fire-irons, till they please to 
settle down, hanging in a huge brown cluster from 
some bough or other ; and then there is their cap- 
turing and bringing home. These are matters that 
are full of curious attraction to young eyes; — and 
then come the pleasures of autumn. First comes 
com harvest ; the reaping and mowing, the gleaning 
and carrying — all to be witnessed ; and that scarcely 
passed, when shooting time arrives. No little boy 
should meddle with a gun ; but it is a great delight 
for boys to accompany men, and to see the dogs in 
the thickets and copses and stubble fields put up the 
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plump partridges and beautiful pheasants, and to see 
the sportsman lay them at his feet in a moment. 
And then comes apple-gathering. Ay, apple-ga- 
thering and crab-gathering time was a merry time 
with us. There were we lads, Joe Gamer and Cris 
Newton and I, busy with reared ladders in the 
pleasant old orchard. Day after day were we thus 
employed, for the orchard was a very large one, and 
many of the trees were the largest I ever saw. With 
a cord tied to our basket, and thrown over a bough 
near us, two of us quickly filled the basket, and the 
third let it down and emptied it, and then pulling 
the cord, hoisted up the empty basket again to us. 
And then there was the carrying away of large bas- 
ket after basket full to the store-room. And grand fun 
had we in the great crab-tree. This was rather a 
cluster of trees, that stood just without the orchard 
wall, and generally hung all over with red-cheeked and 
red-striped crabs as thick as it could hang ; and as they 
required no careful picking, it was our job, when the 
apples and pears were all got, to mount this tree, and 
shake down the crabs in a rattling shower, till they 
lay in a most prodigious multitude on the ground. 
Then it was just as good fun to go with old Samuel 
Davis with this cargo of crabs in a cart to Kidsley 
Park, to press them in the ancient crab-press, which 
stood in the orchard, into verjuice. This press was 
a large square stone, which fitted into a strong oaken 
trough, and was assisted by the leverage of a long 
pole thrust into a hole in a sturdy old pear-tree. 
There we had plenty of pulling and tugging and 
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watching of the verjuice, spouting out of the trough 
into our barrel, which when full we carried home 
with us in the cart. 

Many a pleasant day too we spent at that season 
in nutting in the great wild woods; and many a 
journey we took there with the wagon, fetching 
timber for the winter fires. The woods indeed are 
delightful haunts at all seasons. To say nothing of 
the birds, and squirrels, and other wild creatures that 
haunt them, there is generally something going on in 
a wood that is interesting. There are the men busy 
felling trees, or making charcoal, or loading and 
carrying away timber. Nothing can be more pleasant 
than to watch the woodmen at their work. To see 
them hewing, stroke after stroke, till down comes 
the tall tree with a crash and thunder, and the smash 
of lashing and crushing boughs that resound through 
the wood. It is cunous too to see in what a little 
time they will bring down a tree of eighty feet high 
and half a yard in diameter. With a saw, after 
having just hewn round the stem of the tree, so as 
to clear it from the bark, I have often seen four men 
at work — three pulling the saw and one pulling it 
back again — cut down fir-trees of this size in five 
minutes each on an average. To see them lop the 
boughs, bind the branches up into fagots, or bavins, 
as they are in some places called, and pile the thicker 
boughs up in square stacks for firewood ; to see them 
load the heavy trees on their drays with ropes, and 
pulleys, and levers, and lead them away ; or to see them, 
as they often do, dig their saw-pit in the woods, raise 
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a shelter from the wind over it, and make themselves 
a hut of boughs to take their dinners in ; and then, 
with their fire burning cheerfully in cold weather, 
set to work and saw up the trees into boards and 
other pieces of timber, — all this is very interesting 
to witness. There is something very beautiful and 
primitive in all these operations in the wild woods. 
The woodmen have a rustic, picturesque, and quiet 
country air about them that is pleasing. They often 
are very good-natured, quiet old feUows, that have a 
deal of knowledge of country matters ; and have a sort 
of simple sylvan unction in their way of telling you 
things, that is very agreeable. I have always liked 
to talk to them, and have learned many things from 
them of the habits of birds and animals that I other- 
wise should not have known. You find them some- 
times employed in peeling the bark off the oaks before 
they fell them, which is done in summer, or rather 
spring, just as the leaves are coming out, and when 
the woods are very pleasant. It is quite worth while 
to watch them, to see how easily and clearly they 
strip off the bark in large sheets, with a particular 
instrument, and leave the giant tree naked to the 
very extremities of its branches, and then drive 
down short stakes of the figure of a Y, at some dis- 
tance, and laying a pole over them in this manner, 

' J f^ r^ r) r, rear the bark up to dry against 

them, thus, *""^^ffit!I ^^^ when these ranges 

of bark have stood in the woods for some months 

perhaps, some day you find the tanners busy there, 
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piling it in great loads on their wagons^ and carrying 
it off to tan leather with. 

At other times you will find the woodmen cutting 
down the alder trees in the swamps, for the chair- 
makers and clog-makers. All up in Lancashire and 
a great part of Yorkshire the common people wear 
huge thick wooden clogs, which are almost always 
made of the alder-wood. Patten-makers and ladies' 
dog-makers are great consumers of alder-wood. In 
the manufacturing districts a vast quantity is used 
in spoles, bobbins, and various other things in the 
spinning mills. So the woodmen cut it and square 
it, bind the slender poles up in bundles, and cut out 
the clog-wood into little logs of the requisite size. 
Kich and red the chips and the hewn parts of this 
wood look ; and the whole process makes an agree- 
able variety in wood scenery. 

The charcoal-burning is an object of interest too* 
Huge piles of wood, cut into certain lengths, and 
cloven, if too thick, to a suitable bulk, are made in 
the woods. These are covered with turf and earth, 
and are kept burning day and night, watched by the 
men so as to prevent much flame bursting out, for 
that would spoil the charcoal, burning the wood to 
ashes, instead of that black, light, charred mass which 
is wanted. Night and day they watch it, and when 
the whole mass is charred, carefully stopping up 
every crevice, or vent of flame, they thus put it out, 
then throw it open, and spread it to cool. 

These operations in the woods give continual 
changes of scenery. At one time where stood grand 
old trees — jou find them cut dowiij an^LV^YCk^Ya.^ 
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their Heavy bulk, their arms lopped, and perhaps 
their bark stripped. Perhaps the next time you 
iqpproach that place, inwardly lamenting that your fa- 
vourite trees are gone, you find the ground where 
they stood all thickly sprinkled with, primroses or 
cowslips, or azure with one wide profusion of blue- 
bells ; and in the fagot-stacks around, blackbird and 
throstle nests, that it is a pleasure to peep into. It 
is difficult totally to defeat tbe continual efforts of 
nature to adorn her wild scenes with beauty. 

But the grandest sport of all was going of acorn- 
gathering out in the oak-woods when they were 
arrayed in their russet hues ; and the great winds 
come sweeping around, and the dark-brown glossy 
acorns came rattling down, and lay thickly on 
the leaf-strewn earth. Ay, that was delightful! 
Everything was wild and excitingly gloomy. The 
squirrels might be seen springing from bough to 
bough ; the rooks and jackdaws come in crowds to 
claim their share ; and all the old sows in the neigh- 
bourhood, at the very first sound of the autumnal 
blast, had rushed away instinctively to the oak wood. 
The roaring of the wind was to them as the sound 
of a trumpet telling them that acorns were falling in 
thousands ; and if confined in their styes they would 
scream with rage, and when let out would trot off 
with a savage eagerness that defied all opposition of 
lads or dogs, sticks or stones. People often say 
pigs can see the wind — pigs scream in a high wind — 
they scream for impatience to be under the oaks and 
the bushes where the mast is falling in a delicious 
plenty. Pleasant it is to hear the roaring winds of 
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autmnD, and see the withered leaves running along 
the ground in crowds, like a huge flock of birds 
racing in a madness of mirth. But autumn padses, 
and winter stares us in the face : and there is one 
great day for which every country boy is already 
making long preparation ; and this is 

THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBEE. 

Fifth t)f November is not half kept up in the way It 
used to be, and a good thing it is that it is not ; for 
every town and village in the kingdom used to be in a 
state of utter riot and confusion on Fifth of November 
morning. Great fires were burning in every open 
place; guns, blunderbusses, pistols, key-guns, firing in 
all direction ; squibs and crackers bouncing and fizzing 
everywhere under feet ; rockets soaring over head. 
Mobs of lads carrying round the image of Guy Faux ; 
and men and lads in every place, shouting, scuffling, 
making all the uproar, and doing all the mischief 
possible. The accidents on that night, from horses 
taking fright, and old people falling in their haste to 
escape from some gunpowder persecution or other ; 
bams and houses set on fire by the flying of sparks 
and flying of fire-brands, were innumerable. It was 
dangerous for any body to be out of doors after it grew 
dark, and was not very safe even within doors ; for 
fire and drunken madness were everywhere around. 
These things have cured themselves. In towns, in 
general, bonfires and firing of guns are prohibited; 
but on many a village green bonfires still flame and 
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guns still resound. I know how much we used to 
enjoy our fire, and how busy we were for a month 
before preparing for it Wood was to be collected ; and 
where was it to be got ? It seemed to be an old 
custom, that any loose or rotten wood that could be 
laid hands on was all lawful prey for the occasion. 
Nobody had a doubt on the subject, — nobody had 
the smallest idea of any impropriety in seizing on 
waif and stray timber for this great and old occasion. 
Guy Faux must be burnt. Fifth of November must 
be kept up — it always was so, you know. That set- 
tled everything ; and accordingly all loose or dam- 
aged posts and rails were made capture of. Farmers 
found all loose stakes in their hedges carefully gleaned 
out. They were reminded duly of any old trunks of 
trees, and the roots that lay about on their land to 
its evident detriment — that is, they were reminded 
of the fact by those incumbrances being kindly re- 
moved. It was wonderful how the whole country 
was cleared, by this great purgation of the Fifth of 
November, of old rotten logs and stumbling-blocks, 
and decaying heaps of fagots and limbs of trees that 
lay festering in the woods, and overgrown with pesti-^ 
lential funguses. In solitary bams far off in the 
fields, which were rarely visited by any body, there 
were found, as the Fifth of November approached, 
heaps of such timber accumulating somehow or other ; 
in ditches and in thickets there were similar heaps 
carefully concealed with withered fern or long grass. 
Many a pull we had, with ropes, at trunks of trees 
And logs, that had been brought down the brook in 
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floods, and lay here and there in its channel. When 
the day came all these hoards were drawn out, and 
were seen coming into the village on the shoulders 
of ragged lads, or in a cart borrowed for the purpose. 
A tall pole was first set down in the ground, called 
the Pope, and then round it soon grew a grand pile of 
posts, rails, logs, and so forth ; besides some loads of 
coals begged by the lads from house to house for the 
purpose, in these enticing rhythmical entreaties — 

Pray remember 

The Fifth of November ! 

A stick or a stake 

For King George's sake, 

Timber or coal 

For the bonfire pole. 

And no sooner did the shades of evening appear than 
they were chased away again by the lighting up of 
this magnificent pile, and the incessant flashing of 
gunpowder. As to the origin of the bonfire, the 
burning of the Pope, and of Guy Faux, I dare say 
not one out of a hundred of the spectators knew any 
thing about it, or what it meant. The grand enter- 
tainment was to see the huge blaze, and to join in 
the shout, and, as one of the lads said to my father, 
■who asked him what he wanted gunpowder for, — 
** to keep flashing, master, to keep flashing I " 

But the worst of it was, that farmers of late years 
grew very testy and tiresome. They did not care so 
much for the honour of King George as they did foi 
their ** sticks and stakes." As for burning Guy Faux 
or the Pope, they would rather that they were not 
burnt at all if they were to be burnt at \)ckea ^-x^^^i^^N 
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and therefore just when the pile was raised, and the 
fire was put to, and beginning to blaze pleasantly, 
up would come first one of these grim, sturdy, and 
troublesome fellows, and cast a very black look at 
the pile ; and then would drag out a piece of timber, 
and say, " this is my stake " — and another, " this 
is my post " — and another, " this is my rwl." — One 
would cry, " thuck, thuck I " and declare that there 
was the block that he straightened nails on, in the 
very midst of the fire, and then down came block, 
timber, and post, and all was soon scattered round in 
terrible confusion, in spite of squibs and crackers that 
bounced and flew all around, and all the shouting and 
pushing, and resistance of the whole mob of lads and 
bonfire-loving men. 

Fifth of November always seems to usher in 

WINTER AMUSEMENTS. 

To the lively-hearted boy, every season brings its 
appropriate pursuit Not even winter, with dl its 
storms and cold, can daunt him, or deprive him of his 
amusement. Nay, it even enhances his keen sense of 
pleasure. How animating and invigorating is exercise 
in the clear cold air of winter I His cheek glows, his 
eye shines brighter, his heart gather a new sense of 
health and enjoyment. Sliding, skating, snowballing, 
snowbaU-rolling, snowman-making ; — these are per- 
petual pleasures in that season. There is an admi- 
rable picture of boys making a snow-man in '^ Be- 
wick'8 Natural History," which tells better than 
words can the enjoyment of 8uc\i am\i&Q;ai!^Titeu 
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Winter is the time too for bird-catching. Then 

liie 'boy gets his four sticks and his pegs, and makes 

his trap, scatters a few crumbs in it, and catches 

many a bird. Then he scatters chaff on the snow, 

and propping a sieve on a stick of about nine inches 

long, to which he has a long string tied, he looks 

through a window or the keyhole of a door, and pulls 

his sieve down upon numbers of little feathered fools 

who venture imder it. I remember keeping a whole 

troop of robins, caught in this manner, in a large attic 

a whole winter, feeding them daily, and taking much 

pleasure in their contented looks and their grotesque 

array, for we adorned them with combs and wattles 

of scarlet cloth stuck on with gum, and made them 

resemble queer little chanticleers. In the spring we 

removed their finery and left the window open for 

th^n to go out, yet so accustomed were they to the 

room, that they returned every evening to roost for 

some time. 

Boys also find great delight in seeing com- ricks 
got in, and sharing in the pursuit of rats, mice, 
weasels, and polecats, that harbour in them. We 
used to see the rat-catcher, a tall man with a box of 
ferrets on his back, and two or three rough, queer- 
looking terriers at his heels, come up to the kitchen- 
door, and we were soon out to see what he was 
going to do. It was with an almost breathless in- 
terest that we saw him take firdt one and then 
another of these long little creatures with their red 
fiery eyes out of his box, and put them quietly into 
a hole in a rick, or in the corn-mow in the bam. 

H 
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There was then an Interval of profound watching 
and stillness while the little creature was on its 
mission to the very heart of the rick or mow ; when 
suddenly, out would come leaping rats and mice by 
the dozen: the terriers snapped them up as fast 
as they appeared, or they were destroyed by the men 
with their sticks. I have seen a rick taken down, 
in which all the com was totally destroyed by 
rats and mice, which increase so fast, that were they 
not thus sharply looked after they would speedily 
bring the farmer to ruin. I have seen a large wheel- 
barrow full of these vermin killed at one time. 

Such are some of the pleasures of boyhood in the 
country. Every season brings its pursuits, indepen- 
dently of the common sports of children* ; and the 
pleasantness of nature, and the newness of life, give 
them a perpetual zest. Man is a being that must be 
pursuing some object; the boy in the country has a 
thousand objects of beauty and curiosity to call forth 
his attention and his ardent spirit, and he is happy as 
the day is long, at the same time that he is laying 
up a store of health and strength for years of care, 

* Of the common sports of cluldren I have nothing under 
this head, as they belong to the country and town boy alike. 
Yet these are as much influenced by the changes of the seasons 
as any of the sports or amusements of grown people. At one 
time one particular play is in vogue, at another time another 
play; — marbles, kites, shuttlecocks, hoops, &C., as every one 
must have noticed, make their periodical appearance as regu- 
rarly as the London season of the fashionables, the opening of 
theatres, operas, and exhibitions, or the hunting, shooting, aud 
racing seasons of the country gentleman. 
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and grave duties that will come as he grows up. Let 
those talk of the miseries of childhood that will, I 
never knew misery in mine : and woe to him that 
makes the glad heart of in^ncy sad I He sears the 
bud of future promise — he ie making that woful 
which God intended to he glad as the angels in 
heaven. The wisest and the heat of men, let them 
have grown great, and learned, and honourable as 
they might, have always looked back to the shining 
daye of their early youth, ere care had made its neet 
in the heart, and said with a sigh, *' Oh that I were 
a boy once more!" But as we can be boys but 
once, the only way is to enjoy ourselves as hoys in 
the best and most rational manner that we can. 




THE boy's 




HORSEMANSHIP. 

I FHOBnSED to tell my readers how I learned to ride ; 
and I can assure them that the riding-school of a 
country lad ia often a very fiinny one. The regular 
riding-master may teach you to ride gracefully ; but 
as to sticking on a horse, commend me to the country 
lad's riding-school, which is now a common, now a 
lane, now on ass-back, now on horse-back, now on 
dog-back, now on cow-back, and not very seldom on 
the shaggy back of a good thumping mastiff, or the 
odoriferous chine of a sturdy goat. Adj thing that 
has a back, and can move, is a nag for a country lad; 
and good swinging gates and spinning tumstilea 
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afford him no inconsiderable exercise and instruction 
in the necessary art of sitting at ease on the ridge of 
a moving thing, whether with legs or without them. 
It is a well-known fact, attested by Sir Walter Scott 
and other equally great and learned men, that very few 
people get properly educated that are not more or 
less self-^ucated. And the country lad's equestrian 
education is to a certainty generally well seasoned 
with this essential quality of self-instruction. From 
the moment that a boy mounts his father's walking- 
stick, he is perpetually mounting upon something, 
from the wooden horse bought at the fair or the toy- 
shop — a creature very spotted and very straight- 
legged — ascending most industriously and adventu- 
rously through that interesting scale just alluded to, 
up to the stout hunter, scouring away in the break- 
neck steeple-chase. The professional riding-master 
may tell you that the boy will still need some scien- 
tific instructions, such as to mount with ease and 
grace, to hold your reins properly in the left hand, 
your whip in the right, to sit with an air, and to put 
your horse at will into his different paces, or to show 
off his action ; but I tell you that a sharp lad will 
never be without such instructions where there is 
one good rider to be seen, and where he has eyes in 
his head. He will soon be told by the groom as he 
mounts his pony, or by his father even as he mounts 
his rocking-horse, how to conduct himself; and as he 
naturally contracts a pride and a pleasure in riding, 
he will mark every thing that he sees in a good and 
graceful rider, and adopt it : and as for etickk^^ds^ 

H 3 
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in his seat, there never were riders turned out of any 
school fit to be compared for a moment with those 
taught in the country lad's school. I can tell you how 
I learned to ride, and I can tell you too that I have 
ridden all sorts of horses, and that in all my life, 
though sometimes riding every day, and then again 
for some years not mounting a horse more than 
half-a-dozen times, I never was thrown more than 
three times in my life, and that was when I was 
upon hired horses, which, in jockey phrase, had 
scarcely a leg left to stand upon, and which tum- 
bled with me so unexpectedly and completely as to 
send me over their heads. In no single instance 
have I received the slightest hurt, beyond a sprained 
thumb. 

My first horse was, of course, a stick ; my second, 
one of those spotted straight-legged steeds already 
mentioned; my third a rocking-horse, — and of this 
particular horse it is difficult to say too much in 
praise. It is wonderfiil what horsemanship may be 
acquired on the rocking-horse. It does that for a 
lad which is the main thing of all, — it gives him confi- 
dence. He learns to balance himself, to feel at ease, 
to hold his whip and bridle, and, in fact, he acquires 
all the chief principles of this popular science. I 
have seen children of not more than six and seven 
years old, on first quitting their wooden horses for 
their real ponies, mount them with the confidence, and 
gallop them, and leap them across ditches with all 
the mastership of grown men. 

My next horses were of that miscellaneous class 
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just adverted to. There was a row of turnstiles 

between our village and the next which afforded us 

many an hour's merry practice, — three or four lads 

sitting on one at once, and one or two others twirling 

them round. Then, there was scarcely a gate that 

that we could get open, but it was swinging to and fro 

with all its, or rather our, might for hours together ; 

then there were see-saws, or queevels, as we termed 

them, made of a long plank laid across a log, where 

we experienced many ups and downs in the world in 

a very little time. And, let it be noted that all this 

was no despicable practice : the twirling round is a 

good preparation for a similar rotatory motion in a 

quadruped steed, which it sometimes takes into its 

head to treat you to ; and the swinging and banging 

of a good active gate is no bad introduction to those 

sideward motions of a horse, called shying, or starting 

away from under you, if you are not a pretty good 

horseman^ at the sight or supposition of something 

supernatural — such as the flutter of a bird out of a 

hedge, or the rustle of a leaf, or the taking off of a 

beggar's hat just in the face of you. We rode very 

actively, too, on any long strong bough that we could 

pull down in a tree low enough for us to mount upon 

— not unfrequently even mounted gravestones, as a 

troop of soldiers, just as Bewick has described a set 

of lads. Of course, there was not an ass that could 

be caught on the common or in the lanes that was 

not pressed into our service : and he that can set an 

ass agoing against his will, and stick on his back too, 

is no mean rider. Every one that has made tb& 

H 4 
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experiment knows^ and he only^ all the cunning and 
the tricks of that reputedly stupid animal. First you 
are saluted as you approach it with the most admir- 
ably directed kicks. Whichever way you approach 
you find the tail and heels of the animal presented to 
you ; or if there be several lads endeavouring to hem 
him up in a comer, without which I hold it a moral 
impossibility to catch a good knowing ass at all, the 
head and heels seem to present themselves very 
wonderfully towards three fourths of the company, 
and the rest are treated to those side lunges and 
open-mouthed snatches, that require the quickest 
eyes and the nimblest heels to get out of the way of. 
But suppose the great act of securing and mounting 
accomplished, the next great act is to move him. 
Bewick has shown you, in a ragged lad standing at 
the ass's tail with a formidable gorse bush very 
skilfully applied, the most efficacious of all modes of 
propulsion ; but, this once attained, then indeed is 
the moment of real difficulty. Off goes the ass for a 
few paces, then backward he goes as fast, then side- 
ways as rapidly — this way, that way, and then down 
goes his head to the ground, and up goes his stem 
into the air. He that can sit through all these evo- 
lutions can sit through any thing. And, if he has 
sat through them, let him still be awake, for the 
next thing will be for the ass to lay himself leisurely 
down, and as leisurely begin to roll himself over. 
This is his last resource, if he does not see a pool 
that he can run into, where he will remain very 
quietly for at least half a day with his rider ; or, if he 
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does not see a good post or trunk of a tree^ or a 
rough hedge^ or a wall, that he can deliberately grind 
the boy's legs against. Cris Newton will remember 
his experience of wall-grinding as long as he lives. 

Besides asses, rams and swine have been occa- 
BionaUy tried by adventurous lads ; but I must con- 
fess that they never were any favourites of mine. A 
goat is a very capital, though not a very agreeably 
perfumed nag ; and a mastiff or Newfoundland dog 
may do at a pinch ; but a sheep is the very essence 
of obstinacy, to which an ass is not even to be com- 
pared ; and as for a hog, although Bewick has drawn 
a regular ragamuffin very successfully careering on a 
stout boar, I never ventured on one. An old sow 
or a boar has a deal of malice in it, and will give 
such savage bites as are dreadful. Then, if you 
seize it by the ears, and there is nothing else to hold 
by, it raises a yell enough to rouse the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and keeps screaming as if you were going 
to cut its throat ; — this moment it stands stock-still, 
and in the next it bounces off with a great "grumph,'* 
and leaves you on your back in the puddle. 

But by far the most successful practice that I and 
my village mates enjoyed, was in riding to the water 
— a pool about a quarter of a mile off, where they 
were taken because they had the double advantage 
there of drinking, and getting their legs well washed 
— the sober set of horses that used to turn the gins 
or great wheels at the coal-pits. Regularly every 
summer evening we presented ourselves at the stable 
door, and old Samuel Davis, the groom, used to lift 
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US on by the leg, and give us the halter in our hands, 
for that was all we had to guide them by, and away 
we went on their bare backs. Now, regular work 
kept these horses steady enough, and some of them 
were grown old in the service : the younger ones had 
backs as broad and soft as cushions ; but Old Jack, a 
white horse, at least twenty years old, had a back- 
bone as high and sharp as any one would desire to 
sit upon, Samuel Davis said it resembled most in 
his mind the riding on a razor. However, we were 
not particular. There were about half a dozen 
horses, and, when we set out, one lad on each, but 
by the time that we got to the pool there were often 
at least half a dozen lads apiece on some of the 
easiest-backed ones; for as we went through the 
village every lad came running, crying, "Let me ride," 
and " Let me ride ; " and up the forelegs of the horses 
they crept, and were pulled forward by those already 
on. Sometimes we sat all one way, sometimes the 
other ; that is, sometimes with our faces to the horse's 
head, and sometimes towards the tail ; and sometimes 
we stood straight up upon their backs, which indeed 
on old Jack's back was by far the easiest position. 
There was one roguish horse, however. Black Bob, 
that was a bit of a wag, and when we were in the 
middle of the pool would sometimes begin to paw, 
and then quietly lay himself down in the water, spite 
of all our kicks and thumps and cries. When he 
began to paw the water, there was nothing for it but 
to bring one of the other horses alongside of him in a 
moment^ and let the lads scramble off Bob's back 
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upon it; or otherwise they were sure of a good 
ducking ; and yet it was odd enough that Bob was 
as much in request as any horse of them alL 

But the day came when Peter Scroggins, the 
grey pony, made its appearance ; and there was an 
end of mounting gates, stiles, boughs, dogs, or old 
horses ; nay, even a very quiet and ancient cow, that 
I used sometimes to back as I fetched the cows up to 
be milked, presented no charms. Peter was the 
horse every where and on all occasions. On one only 
occasion was he eclipsed, and that was by a most 
beautiAil cream-coloured pony with a fine long tail, 
which my father bought, when, and where, and 
wherefore, I know not, except it were that he had 
somewhere been struck with its extraordinary beauty, 
and had a notion of substituting it for Peter. My 
delight in this lovely creature was unbounded ; and 
what delighted me more than all, was to discover 
that whenever I stopped it immediately reared up as 
straight as an arrow on its hind legs. This was to 
me the greatest amusement ; and that every body 
might see and enjoy this peculiar feat, I rode it up 
repeatedly into the front of the house, and there let 
it rear to its full contentment ; a measure by which I 
very likely saved my neck or my bones, for it would 
probably, before long, have tumbled over with me, and 
very likely upon me. My father was so much satisfied 
with what he saw, and my mother so much more so, 
that the cream-coloured beauty was speedily disposed 
of, and Peter Scroggins restored to his wonted favour. 

It is scarcely requisite to assert that, diiring this 
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initiatory process of horseman^ or rather assman, and 
ponyman-ship, it is not necessary to be dressed with 
particidar elegance^ but that it is as well to be dad 
in trousers of a hearty and enduring texture. 

BABBIT-KEEPING. 

I remember the glee with which a boy at school 
exclaimed on the half-holyday day — " Oh I Pa and I 
are going to haye such fun ; we are going to build 
the pup-kennel 1" But what is building a pup-kennel 
to building a rabbit-cote ? Rabbit-keeping is one of 
the most favourite and lasting occupations of a boy 
in the country. It is a rational and healthful em- 
ployment. It induces a habit of attending to fixed 
duties at stated hours. His rabbits must be fed, and 
kept in good order, or his parents, if people of human- 
ity, will soon insist upon their being parted with. A 
boy ought to keep no living creature that he does 
not take a lively pleasure in looking after and making 
comfortable. I remember the alacrity with which I 
used to be up in the morning, and off into the garden 
and fields to gather parsley, clover, sowthistles, and 
other food for them ; to clean out their cote, and see 
that they were all well and enjoying themselves. 
I remember, too, the pleasure it was to make arrange- 
ments at first for keeping them. There was the first 
entering of the notion into one's head, of how nice 
it would be to have rabbits ; and then the inquiry 
where they were to be got ; and then the hearing 
of them, and the going to look at them; and the 
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eagerness to have them which the sight of them 
created. There was the fixing the price, and the 
actual fetching them home in a basket, and the 
putting them under the hayloft steps till their cote 
was ready. And then the busy pleasure of building 
that cote. It was to be raised in a comer of the 
garden, between two walls. Here we built it up 
with bricks, and laid on our spars, and covered it 
over with straw and turf. Then we had the door to 
make, and to hang, and a lock to put upon it. All 
this Joe Gamer and I actually accomplished with 
our own hands. And then we had it to pave with 
bricks, or the rabbits would soon burrow out imder 
the walls and run away. Then we had to make a 
burrow for them, of bricks, covered over with tiles, 
with a larger place at the end for the nest ; and, lastly^ 
we had to put in a trough for their milk, and a little 
trough for their com. All this done, the rabbits 
were fetched into their new habitation with much 
gratification. I don't believe a palace was ever built 
with half the pride and the pleasure of that rabbit-cote. 
And what a delight it was to feed them, and watch 
them for hours, and, ever and anon, to go in and lift 
off a tile from the burrow to see if they had made a 
nest. What a grand affair when we found it actually 
made, and finally found in it six or eight young rab- 
bits, all warmly wrapped in down plucked from the 
old doe's breast. To see them grow from day to 
day, till out they came, little round, plump, brown 
things, not so big as one's fist, with their bright eyes, 
and really begin to nibble parsley ! 
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Mj rabbits Increased so fast that it was soon 
necessary to have another abode for them ; and this 
was found in a good large outbuilding, which my 
father, seeing my attention to them, gave me for the 
purpose : here they had plenty of room, and prospered 
hourly. My great ambition was to get the number 
of forty ; but by some fatality, I never could pass 
the thirty-nine. The fact was, that my stock of rab- 
bits began to be too famous, and the cotes were first 
one and then another broken into, and a dozen carried 
off at a time. Vast was my indignation, and stren- 
uous my endeavours so to barricade and secure them 
as to prevent the repetition of this plundering, but I 
never could. Every now and then, spite of locks 
and iron bars — bells set to ring when any one entered, 
and of a scythe placed across the window through 
which the thieves came, so desperate did my wrath 
become — I still was doomed to suffer from the mid- 
night thief, and never to reach the desired forty. 

But really they were a fine company of conies. 
None of your new-fangled Spanish or French rabbits, 
with lop-ears, or white loose down ; but good hardy, 
healthy English rabbits, with close thick fur, and 
active limbs ; brown and grey, black, white, and black- 
and-white, dun, and tawny. A finer troop of rabbits 
no lad need to have; and no lad ever found more 
pleasure in tending his rabbits than I did. 

To keep rabbits as they ought to be kept, they 
should be kept clean and dry. The cote should be 
carefully swept out every few days, and refuse stalks 
of their vegetables removed still oftener. They should 
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bave as roomy a cote as you can allow them. I am 
no friend to hutches, except to keep bucks in, that 
they may not kill or injure the others. But except 
for this purpose, or the mere purpose of putting up 
to feed, give me no hutch, but a good roomy cote, 
where the rabbits can leap about and exercise their 
limbs, and enjoy their frolics ; for when not mewed 
up in a hutch like a bird in a cage, or a toad in a 
wall, they are wonderfully sportive ; and it is quite 
amusing to see their leaps, and capers, and grimaces. 
If you can allow them an open space in front of their 
dotes, paled round, so that in fine weather they can 
be let out to enjoy the sunshine, it is all the better. 
You will be told that in this mode of keeping them 
you will have them seized on by cats and rats. These 
things are to be guarded against, and the actual dan- 
gers of your situation once ascertained, they are 
readily avoided. Many and many a rabbit had I 
destroyed by men, but few or none by cats or rats, 
weasels or stoats, which are still more to be feared 
than either cats or rats. 

A cause of destruction equally to be guarded 
against, is the disease called the Tod. If you give 
them too much cabbage, you will soon see them begin 
to grow large in the stomach, to set up their backs 
and their fur, and very shortly you will find them 
dead in their cote. To prevent this, you must give 
them but little cabbage: parsley, clover, lettuce, 
sowthistle, dandelions, and grass, are all good healthy 
food ; hazel-boughs with the leaves on, I found them 
very fond of; but whatever green food you give them^ 
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they should never be without a handful of good haj 
now and then, and a mixture of bran and oats in 
their trough. The best troughs, where they can be 
got, are such as are made at the brick-yard, formed 
of the same day as the brick, and so strong and 
heavy, that they are neither easily overturned nor 
broken. Kabbits are also very fond of bread, and 
equally so of milk. 

The bucks should be generally kept apart from 
the rest, or they will kill the young ones the moment 
they can find them ; and if too many rabbits are con- 
fined together, they will fight desperately, and tear 
the very skin off one another's backs. 



KEEPING OF GUINEA-PIGS, PIGEONS, ETC. 

Guinea-pigs are sometimes kept by boys too, 
though not nearly such universal favourites. They 
will live on much the same food as rabbits; they 
increase very rapidly, and require keeping very dean, 
or their smell is very disagreeable* The same is the 
case with hedgehogs, which will eat apple-peelings, 
bread and milk, and other things that are about a 
kitchen ; but they have a disgusting smell if their 
box or cote is not kept very clean. Young hares are 
sometimes also procured from the fields, and kept, 
but seldom do so well, or take the fancies of boys so 
much as rabbits. Curious fowls, too, some lads are 
fond of having and feeding ; but no creatures except 
rabbits are so interesting to keep as pigeons. Turtle- 
doves and small birds in cages are more interesting 
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to girls in general, but a flock of pigeons is a charm- 
ing thing for a boy. They are such beautiful, clean 
creatures — there is such a variety of kinds : tumblers, 
carriers, fantails, croppers, jacobins, pouters, runts, 
turbits, shakers, smiters, owls, nuns, &c ; so varied 
in colour, in size, in shape, and action, that they 
attract a deal of notice. It is delightful to see them 
come rushing down with their whistling wings from 
their dove-cote, or from the house-top, every morning, 
to be fed. They soon know their owner or feeder, 
and will become as familiar as to settle on his shoul- 
ders, hands, head, in fact, all over him if permitted. 
At a single call they will come swooping down all 
round him, with their beautiful clean and glossy 
feathers ; strutting about with their red legs, looking 
at you with their bright eyes, and swelling out their 
crops, setting up their ruffs, spreading out their tails, 
or exhibiting those peculiar movements by which 
each variety is characterised. Then away they will 
go in a moment with clapping wings, as if struck by 
one instant and simultaneous thought ; away — far up 
into the air, soaring up and falling down as it were, 
head over heels, in the very wantonness of pleasure — 
then up again, and away, as if they were flying for a 
wager, or were determined to go right off and return 
no more. Yet presently after, you will see them 
come into view again, and drop on the roof of the 
buildings, strutting, bowing, and cooing most politely 
to each other. 

For pigeons to flourish and do well, however, they 
ehpuld have a good roomy dove-cote > none o£ tWfo 
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little starving boxes stuck agfunst a wail^ which will 
not accommodate more than a pair or two ; and that 
in summer ahnost scorch them to deaths and in win- 
ter are as freezing. We had the pleasure of build- 
ing our dove-cote. In the gable of an out-house, we 
laid some spars across ; bought a lot of hogsheads at 
the grocer's, and laid a floor of the staves, and made 
a partition of the staves within the gable, so that we 
had a good large dove-cote very speedily. The brick- 
layer soon knocked us a few holes through the wall, 
and the joiner made us a sort of frontispiece, with holes 
to enter at, and shelves for the pigeons to alight on 
— and there was our pigeon-cote. It was a famous 
piece of work to fill it with shelves all round, parti- 
tioned off into little square boxes, where the pigeons 
might make their nests; and having purchased our 
pigeons, we had soon the pleasure to see them build 
and lay and have young ones, and gradually grow into 
a large flock. It was a continual source of interest to 
go up into the dove-cote, and see what eggs there 
were, what pigeons were sitting, and what young 
ones there were. 

There is a certain class of men that are in the 
habit of procuring a flock of pigeons at the expense 
of their neighbours — that is, of enticing them by 
dishonest and, I believe, illegal means. They make 
what is called a salt-cake, or in some places, I sup- 
pose by a corruption of this phrase, a salt-cat. This 
is a lump of clay well mixed with salt, cummin seeds, 
and other things. To this all the pigeons in a neigh- 
bourhood will flock with avidity; and a man who has 
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bnt a pair or two of pigeons may soon have a cote 
fiiU. 

This is the most provoking thing in pigeon-keep- 
ing ; and it is difficult to devise a remedy for it, except 
by adopting the same dishonest means. Some people 
say, where this is the case, Don't let your pigeons fly 
out ; but I say, rather than not let them fly out. Don't 
keep them, for you never can see all their beauty and 
fiilly enjoy them, except where they can exercise 
themselves in the free air. 

For all these creatures, rabbits, and pigeons, my 
father's corn-bin was very liberally visited, but he 
allowed it as liberally ; only expecting a couple of 
fat rabbits and a pigeon-pie occasionally. 

DOGS. 

It would be a gross omission, in speaking of the 
animals that contribute to amuse and occupy the 
country boy, were we to say nothing of that animal of 
animals, the dog. There never was a lad that was not 
fond of a dog, and there never was a young dog that 
was not fond of a lad. They seem to take to each 
other naturally. They are both fond of play, and 
of companionship ; and nothing is more beautiful than 
to see a young dog and two or three children playing 
and scampering about together. It would be diffi- 
cult to say which of the group enjoyed it most. The 
dog jumps and runs, doubles and capers, and plays 
at bo-peep, with as hearty and right good-will, and 
as knowingly, as the children themselves* 
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A country lad has an admiration of all dogs — the 
stately Newfoundland, the graceful greyhound, the 
sober mastiff, or the cocktailed cur, he admires them 
all ; but the most suitable dog for him is a terrier or 
a spanieL They are of a very companionable dispo- 
sition. They are as fond of strolling through fields 
and woods as he is; and wherever they go, they 
are always hunting about in hedge-bottoms, in 
copses, and through woods. The terrier is a lively, 
alert fellow, that is particularly on the look out for 
just the things that the lad is curious about — rats, 
mice, stoats, weasels, rabbits, snakes, badgers, hedge- 
hogs, and all that kind of subterranean and dingle- 
haunting creatures. The spaniel is as fond of hunt- 
ing after rabbits, hares, and game of all kinds ; and 
a water spaniel is very amusing by his readiness to 
plunge into rivers and pools, and fetch out sticks, or 
such things as are thrown in for the purpose. 

It is good for a lad to have a favourite dog. It is 
a ready friend that is always at hand, and always 
delighted to attend and oblige .; and it is good for the 
young heart to have something of the sort to cultivate 
an attachment to, to care for, and defend. The faith- 
ful nature of a dog cannot fia.il to make a salutary 
impression on the mind of a well-dispositioned boy. 
I shall never forget the observations of my good old 
grandfather, as a queer shaggy little dog rose up and 
growled at us as we were crossing a cornfield in 
which several women were gleaning ; and on looking 
what he was about, we found he was set as watch 
over a Bleeping child of one of the poor women. The 
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old gentleman was delighted with the incident, and, 
seating himself on a sheaf, he involuntarily addressed 
the funny little animal in what may be termed 

A DOGGED LECTURE. 

** Well, thou art a shaggy and funny-looking ani- 
mal, sure enough I and as sure as thy ears have a 
lynxish look, and thy open mouth shows ef^erness, 
and thy eyes, and thy whiskers, and thy grey bundle 
of a body, are full of a laughter-stirring queemess, 
so sm*ely hast thou an honest heart, thou old-fashion- 
ed beast 1 Sleep, child, in confidence. Trim, or Tray, 
or Tinker, or whatever be his name, and it is one of 
them, will let no harm come nigh thee. Scarcely a 
wasp, or a bee, or a cockchafer, will have leave to. 
buzz near thee. I would trust my only child in thy 
keeping, honest old soul ! Why, as I look again at 
thy grey and watchful visage, even while I am ready 
to burst with laughter at it, it brings all sorts of 
stories of dog-faithfulness to my mind ; stories of moun- 
tains and wildernesses, of seas, and regions of long 
night and frost, where thy four-footed brethren have 
long signalised their fidelity to men. Lion-hearted- 
ness I 'tis a great word, and for ever sounded in our 
ears, but what is it after all to dog-heartedness ? a 
word that to three fourths of our wise men would 
seem to indicate nothing but what is mean and ig- 
noble. Lion-heartedness I poh, what have these lions 
ever done for mankind in comparison to thee, honest 
Tinker ? When did a lion watch a sleeping child ? 
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When did a lion defend the house, the chamber, the 
peace and life of his master ? From the king's coach 
to the carrier's waggon, is it the lion or the dog that 
is the champion of its safety, fearing no man, how- 
ever monstrous, or death, however cruel ? " " Oh ! 
but there was Androcles," said I. " Ah, that is a 
fine story. Will, if it be true," said the old gentleman. 
** A lion that showed gratitude, and followed the 
fortunes of its benefactor, — verily I am afraid it is a 
fable ; but, true or false, for one lion in the history 
of the world, a million dogs are following their 
masters every day, and that with no servile spirit, 
nay, with no cause for gratitude, but often for the 
mere wages of thumps and bangs, as if destined to 
exercise the very highest spirit of philosophy, and 
return good for evil, like true Christians themselves. 

** Lion-heartedness ! — for one lion that has obeyed 
his keeper, how many have bitten off their heads ? 
I say, then, away with lion-heartedness, and dog- 
heartedness for me I I tell thee again. Tinker, thy 
honest phiz brings wondrous things to my mind. 
Gough, on the mountains of Helvelyn, wasting in 
the winds, and his dog wasting by his side in uncon- 
querable fidelity ; the wolf and the bloody cradle of 
Beth Gelert ; the dog of Montargis, and the dogs of 
the Great St. Bernard, are all before me — more 
lion-hearted than any lions that I ever yet heard of. 

** See, Will, how this oddity of a dog can verify 
what even Milton says — 

** * They also serve, who only stand and wiut.* 
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liet hounds traverse, in loud chorus and with up- 
turned tails, fields and forest in the chase ; let grey- 
hounds pursue in couples or in leash the hare ; let 
the shaggy otter-hound follow the banks of lake or 
river for his subtle antagonist ; let terriers, all alert, 
scour after their prey through thickets and brake ; 
let the traveller's dog tramp after his master's gig, 
from town to town, dirty and footsore ; let the cur 
lead the blind man on his way, and the shepherd's 
dog range the moors and mountains at his bidding : 
but the vocation of this odd old fellow is certainly to 

" * Stand and wait.' 

And what a large class of dogs. Will, follow just that 
vocation. The sturdy mastiff waits in yards and 
warehouses, the guardian of great wealth. We hear 
his hoarse voice long before we see him in his dark 
comer in his tub-house, standing like Diogenes, as 
sturdy and uncompromising. He barks long before 
he, or, perhaps, any one sees us ; for his sharp ears 
inform him of the tread of a stranger. The fine 
Newfoundland dog waits at the door of the hall, an 
object at once of befitting state and defence. He 
Hes, as it were, in a very majestic and benevolent 
silence, occasionally rising up, and pacing here and 
there, with slow steps and a graceful swing of 
his tail. The little dog waits in the old woman's 
cottage while she goes to market, and has nobody 
else to leave as her deputy and guardian over her 
few goods. The husbandman's dog waits like 
Trim here, in the summer fields, lying through 
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the day by the clothes and proYisions of the whole 
company in constant watchfulness. The carrier's 
do^r waits under his cart in the town while he 
goes to and fro on the demands of his calling, and 
neither sturdy thief, nor mischievous urchin, with 
longing eyes, dare draw near. The woodman's dog 
waits in the forest by the bottle and bag, while his 
master, from day to day, levels the mighty oaks, or 
bums charcoal for the needs of the distant town, 
blessing him in the very words of Scripture, * in bas- 
ket and in store ; ' and the bloody forest laws in 
former days, which decreed all other dogs to be killed 
or maimed in the royal forests, made an exception in 
his favour. But the dog Argus — the dog of Ulysses 
— outwaited them all, eh. Will? — as you'll find in 
Homer one of these days — for he waited twenty 
years for the return of his master from the siege of 
Troy, and then lay down and died at his feet." 

Here the old man rose, and, taking me by the hand, 
went on, still talking of the many wonderful qualities 
of dogs ; and I often thought of them afterwards, 
and firmly believed them all centred in my own d(^ 
Pry — a white terrier that I had for no less than 
fourteen years! I never liked, and never shall 
like, any dog like that. He was the constant com- 
panion of all our rambles ; and many were the rats, 
and snakes, and hedgehogs, that he hunted out and 
destroyed. The hedgehc^s, indeed, as in our opinion 
harmless creatures, we compelled him to spare. 
Many are the feats and instances of sagacity of that 
dog that I could relate ; but I must satisfy myself 
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with one. We used to attend the Friends' meetmg, 
which was two miles distant, and was a pleasant walk 
across the fields. Pry used to attend with us, and 
behaved as well and quietly as anybody, laying him- 
self down under the seat that I occupied, and scarcely 
moving till the meeting was over. On one occasion, 
as my father was putting up his horse in the stable 
which adjoined the meeting, Pry, who was in the 
stable, began fiercely to bark, and scratch under 
some boards that lay on the floor. As the Friends 
had already gone into the meeting, my father called 
Pry away, and drove him out with his stick ; but he 
rushed back again, and renewed his scratching with 
such fury, that my father and another person who 
came in thought it best to see what occasioned his 
excitement. They therefore removed the boards, 
when a large hole, a burrow, discovered itself in the 
ground, down which Pry descended with great eager- 
ness, and presently emerged again with a dead duck- 
Kng in his mouth. Greatly were my father and the 
other person surprised ; but their wonder was every 
moment increased by the dog's fetching out, one 
after another, no less than fifteen young ducklings, 
all dead ; and, last of all, dragging out, after a hard 
battle, in which even he had been compelled to howl 
out two or three times, a huge polecat, the destroyer 
of the ducks ! The smell which the creature made 
was so horrible that they were compelled to throw it 
out of the stable, and there, with the fifteen ducklings 
beside it, left it till the meeting was over. After 
meeting, much was the marvelling over these matters, 
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and many were the praises bestowed upon Pry. A 
farm-houee stood just by, inhabited by a rict old &r- 
mer of t}ie name of Grammer. He was sent for. 
Bud, on coming and looking at the ducks, he exclaimed, 
in his broad Derbyshire dialect, " Lard bless me I 
Lardbleaa me I — why those are my ducklings I Well 
did onybody sey aich a seyt ? My dame wondered 
how and where they vanished to. Every dee they 
were gooin — gooin — gooin — like snow i' the sun — 
an nubbody could tell wheere they went tow. By 
guy t and what a rousing owd fomnmrd I They mud 
well goo — hey'd a soon a cleared aw ar* yard o' fowls. 
Welt, tbat is a dog I isn't he ? Hey's worth his weight 
in gowd ! O lors I O lora I what havoc !" And with 
that he picked up the young ducks, holding them in 
a bunch by the legs, and with the fomart in the other 
hand, hobbled off to show the monster and hie victims 
to his dame. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

IDTENILB HECHAMCS. 

An active dever lad in the couotiy never need feel 
dull; — never experience that miserable sensation of 
wanting something to do. The objects of attraction, 
of employment, and amusement, that I have already 
mentioned, would be enough to prevent that ; but if 
a lad has a turn for mechanical inventions and labours, 
there is another vast and inexhaustible source of 
pleasure opened to him. I remember, though I never 
was a very mechanical fellow, the pleasure I used to 
enjoy building my saw-mills, in making shoe-heel 
bricks, in watching the operations of the various 
villf^ tradesmen, and in erecting our rabbit-cotes 
and dove-cotes. I remember, too, the delight with 
which I used to erect water-mills. Wherever I 
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found a sudden descent — a good spout of water in 
the brook or the ditches, there I set down two forked 
sticks, got an old tin bottom, and cutting nicks all 
round the circumference, turned one piece one way, 
and the next another; flius alternating them all 
round, so as to form a broad surface for the water to 
play upon. In the centre of this mill-wheel I then 
punched a hole, and putting another stick through' 
for an axle, laid it across the two forked sticks, and 
the stream spouting upon it, kept it spinning, and 
fizzing, and spurting the wat6r round gloriously. 
These mills I used to visit occasionally, to see that 
all was right, and there they were spinning away for 
weeks and months together. 

But a really clever lad with a mechanical turn, 
not only gathers present pleasure, but lays up a 
great deal of really valuable knowledge. The simple 
and patriarchal state of society in old-fashioned 
villages and small towns, allows him to go and see all 
that is going on. He watches the different artisans 
at their labours, and makes friends amongst them ; 
so that he can go and hammer, and saw, and file to 
his heart's content. It is true that more and higher 
kinds of mechanical operations may be seen in large 
towns and cities, but then a boy has rarely the same 
easy access to them ; nor can he be suffered to go 
amongst workmen with the same confidence that he 
will be welcome, and that he will not be in the way 
of evil communication. 

Charles Botham, a young relative of mine who 
lived in a small town in Staffordshire, was the most 
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perfect example of what enjoyment and advantage a 
boy may derive from mechanical amusements that I 
ever knew. He was a fine active lad, of a frank 
and intelligent disposition that made him a universal 
favourite. He was quite at home in the yards and 
shops of ropemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, watch- 
makers, turners, and I know not how many trades 
besides. When he was a little lad of not more than 
four years old, he used to sit on the hearth-rug of an 
evening, or of a winter's day, cutting little logs of 
wood with his knife into windmills, boats, and ships. 
The boats and ships that he made from that time till 
he was grown quite a youth, some of which still 
remain, were acknowledged by every one to be 
admirable. Some were made before he had ever seen 
a real ship, from pictures of them ; and, though not 
80 correct as they otherwise would have been, were 
very surprising. When he had actually seen ships 
and become familiar with all parts of them, he con- 
structed some which were so correct, even to the 
smallest piece of rope, that the most experienced sea- 
man could not detect a single error. One of these 
ships we have now in our possession, a very beautiful 
thing. 

But ships were only one kind of his mechanical 
productions. Whatever he wanted for his own 
amusements, he made with the utmost ease. His 
fishing-rods were of his own making, even to the 
iron ferrules ; his lines were of his own making too. 
Having got some silk of his mother, he ran off to the 
rope-yard^ and soon came back with beautiful lines of 
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his own twisting. He made his own little wheel- 
barrows, garden rake, and other tools. At the 
joiner's he made all kinds of little boxes for his 
mother and sisters ; at the shoemaker's he learned to 
make shoes ; at the watchmaker's he learned to make 
an actual clock of wood ; and then, from a drawing in 
an Encyclopsedia, proceeded to construct with the 
utmost accuracy a perambulator, an instrument to 
measure distances, measuring a mile on the highway, 
and striking with its bell at the exact spot, as well 
as those made by regular artists. 

When a very little fellow, if he got a sarcenet^ 
roller from a draper, he would cut it into short lengths, 
and carve it with his knife into little windmills of 
the most perfect construction. They were not such 
mills as rise in a regular cone from the base, but of 
that kind which are built of wood, and stand upon a 
stout pillar and frame, on which they are turned to 
the wind as it may vary ; they had their sails, door, 
window-holes, and steps, all constructed with the 
nicest accuracy. He used to make for the kitchen, 
spill-boards, rolling-pins, towel- rollers, toasting-forks, 
working in all kinds of wire — of which he made two 
beautiful bird-cj^es. When he was ten or twelve 
years of age, I first became acquainted with him, and 
then he had his own little shop over the stable, with 
his turning-lathe and tools of all sorts ; and he never 
was so happy as when he could find out that he could 
make any thing for you. A screw nutcrack, a wafer- 
seal, tobacco-stopper, a snuff-box, a set of nine-pins, 
anj thing, he was ready to make for his different 
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acqufdntances. Going on a visit to a relative of his 
at a distance (when about fourteen), who was a large 
fanner, he set on and mended up rakes, forks, flakes, 
gates, posts, rails, paling of the garden, every thing, 
in fact, that wanted doing. If a lock was out of 
order, he soon had it off, and put it to rights ; in 
short, there was no mechanical job that he was not 
master of, and quickly accomplished, to the astonish- 
ment of the family. In fact, had he been thrown, 
like Robinson Crusoe, on an uninhabited island, he 
would have speedily out-Crusoed Crusoe himself, and 
have surrounded himself with protection from the 
elements and domestic comforts. To such a lad as 
this, it is astonishing how all odds and ends of things 
become treasures — nothing is lost: bits of wood, 
scraps of leather, tin, iron, old nails, screws, &c., are 
hoarded up, and turn, in his hands, into things of 
account. This fine lad had a box jam full of all this 
sort of things — old watch-springs, bits of chain, 
liooks, buttons, wires, any thing and every thing, which 
were ready for purposes no one could dream of at 
any one time, but were of essential use, and just the 
very thing at the right season. 

Such a youth could not avoid becoming, in after- 
life, a first-rate character in whatever he undertook. 
His faculties and inventive genius were all called 
into exercise, and strengthened to a degree capable 
of grappling with any occasion. Such men, no doubt, 
in their boyhood, were Brindley, Arkwright, Watt, 
Smeaton, and those other great men who have done 
80 much for the wealth and fame of England, and. 
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indeed) for the good of the world at large. In the 
mysterious plans of Providence^ this excellent and 
gifted youth was called to another life at the early 
age of nineteen ; but the entire pleasure which he 
enjoyed in his brief career in the exercise of his 
mechanical talents^ and the esteem that his inventive 
ardour^ and cheerful, kindly disposition won him 
from all that knew him, were sufficient to stimulate 
any well-dbposed boy to follow his example. 




COUMTBT-BOOE. 




The thing in the country which, next to one's own 
busy schemes, interests one, is observing the different 
employments of other children. I was, as I have 8aid> 
tlirown prindpally, while at home, amongst the 
village lads, and I used to see them at their work ; 
for Joe Gamer, Cris I^ewton, and the rest, had to 
go out and work in the fields when they could get 
jobs to do, and as they were often at work in my 
father's fields, I used then to go and spend a good 
deal of time with them. I used to pity those lads, 
and think how bard it was, when we might have 
been strolling a good way off birds-nesting, that they 
must be confined to a field picking stones off the 
grass, or looking after the lambs; but I don^ pity 
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any such lads now. I have seen and heard a little 
more of the world, and the life of village children 
seems to me quite heavenly, compared to that of 
thousands of town children. I have heard the little 
sweeps come knocking at the door in the dark winter's 
morning ever so early ; and then I have heard them 
knocking in the chimney ; and then their shrill voices 
screaming at the top of the chimney, in the sharp 
morning air, as I lay in my warm bed. I have heard 
of the woes of orphans, and I have heard of factory 
children! — little wretches that have fallen into the 
fangs of poverty, and poverty's hardest tyrants, cruel 
task-masters and task-mistresses over those that have 
none to defend them. 

Since these things have come to my knowledge, 
O ! how happy and blithe seems even the worst life 
of country children 1 Why, thinking of these town 
cruelties, and then turning to the country, I seem to 
see only rosy children rolling on green slopes, wander- 
ing through green dells and woods of wonder, laugh- 
ing and singing, and shouting in glad little troops 
beneath the village tree, or busy on some sunshiny 
bank, making mills and weighing out dust for sugar : 
or I see them collected round the cottage hearth at 
night, listening to tales of rustic marvel — Jack the 
Giant-killer — Jack and his Bean-stalk — Tom Thumb, 
and Little Bed Biding-hood ; or playing on the ample 
carpeted floor of the hall, the objects of fond contem- 
plation to those happy and refined beings who regard 
them as the most precious of their many possessions, 
and whose names and virtues they are to perpetuate. 
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No, I have no pity for country lads in general. 
They have, it is true, to blow their fingers over 
tumip-puUing on a sharp frosty day, when the farmer 
comforts them with telling them that they must pull 
on till they have no feeling in their fingers, and then 
pull on again till they feel them full of pins and 
needles ; they get bumps on the ice, and chilblains 
to plague them o' nights when in bed, and masters 
rousing them up in the dark, just as their chilblains 
get easy, to fodder and be off to plough ; but, bless 
me I what are these things to a cotton mill! — to a 
bump on the bare head with a billy-roller, or the 
wheels of a spinning-jenny pulling an arm off I 

I have seen labourers dibbling in beans, as the 
farmers call it, that is, walking backward with a 
sharp-pointed staff in their hands, and making holes 
in a ploughed field as they went, while three or four 
little boys followed each labourer, popping beans into 
the holes they made. I have seen this on a cold day 
in November or February, when the east wind was 
driving over the field most savagely, and the little 
urchins have looked red and blue with the cold, and 
have blown their fingers, and slapped them on their 
sides, endeavouring to warm them, and yet could not ; 
and I pitied them, — but I do not pity them now. 

I have seen little boys set to drive birds from a 
com- field just sown, in the early spring. Afar off in 
the solitary fields they watched and wandered to and 
fro, from early dawn to nightfall, till their task became 
insupportably weary. Not a soul had they to ex- 
change a word with ; they had their dinner in a bag, 
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a clapper to drive away the birds, and they would be 
found making a miserable attempt with turfs, and 
sticks, and dry grass, to raise a sort of screen against 
the wind and rain. I have found such a one cowering 
under a shed of this sort, or under a high bank, in 
the midst of Sunday, while the village bells sounded 
at a distance merrily, and told of people assembling 
happily together. Not one of his holiday companions 
were near him, and his only mode of making the 
time bearable appeared to be attempting to obtain a 
fire by the help of his tinder and matches, and his 
great hom-lantem ; but the sticks were all wet, and 
they hissed, and smoked, and went out. I have seen 
this, and I pitied him, — but I do not pity him now. 
I once saw a little fellow of this sort who stirred 
my sympathy exceedingly. It was a cold, raw, 
foggy day in February; the wet hung in myriads of 
drops on the hedges, and the dampness of the air 
clung about you with dispiriting chillness. I was 
passing through Sherwood Forest, and across a farm 
brought into cultivation in the midst of its solitary 
waste. As I passed a tall hedge, I heard a faint, 
shrill cry, as of a child's voice, that alternating with 
the sound of a wooden clapper, sung these words: — 

We*ve ploughed our land, we've sown our seed, 

WeVe made all neat and gay ; 
80 take a bit, and leave a bit, 

Away, birds, awaj ! 

I looked over the hedge, and saw a little rustic lad 
apparently about seven years old, in his blue carter- 
frock, with a little bag hanging by his side, and his 
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clapper in his hand. From ridge to ridge of a heavy 
ploughed fields and up and down its long furrows, he 
went wading in the deep soil, with a slow pace, 
singing his song with a melancholy voice, and sound- 
ing his clapper. There was something in the appear- 
ance of that little creature in that solitary place, 
connected with his unvaried occupation and his soft 
and plaintive voice, that touched powerfully my heart; 
and, as I went on, I still heard his song, fainter and 
fainter in the deep stillness. I came back in the 
evening, seven long hours afterwards. The twilight 
was closing in ; yet as I rode over a slight hill, that 
weak, melancholy voice again reached my ear. All 
that weary day, that lone, weary little creature had 
been traversing that field, with his melancholy song 
and his dolorous clapper. Never did I feel a livelier 
pity for any living thing I At the same moment I met 
a little girl, and I saw by the earnest expression of her 
countenance that it was his sister. "What little 
bird-boy is this?" I asked. "It is my brother 
Johnny, sir," she replied ; " it is the first day that he 
has ever worked ; but my father said it was now time 
that he did something towards getting his living; 
so he made him a clapper as he sate by the fire at 
night ; and my mother made him a bag for his dinner ; 
and he was very proud of his job, and thought he was 
going to be a man ; but a neighbour who passed this 
afternoon and asked him how he liked his task, said 
he was crying ; and that he said, the silence fright- 
ened him, and he wished himself at home again, and 
so I am going for him ; and I dare say he is tired 
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enough I" In truth, he was tired enough, and I 
pitied him, but I don't pity him now. 

I have seen boys tending cattle in the Scottish 
dales, where they have no hawthorn hedges, as we 
have, because, they say, " they harbour birds, and 
other vermin ; " but they make hedges of old women 
and children; that is, they set them to keep the 
cattle from the corn. I have seen the boys trying all 
schemes to while away the time ; hopping, leaping, 
striding this way and that, cutting the turf with their 
knives into their names, and the names of their dogs; 
and twisting the shapes of their faces into other 
shapes ; bowling stones ; and singing and shouting at 
the top of their voices ; while their clever dogs kept 
their eye upon the cattle, arid did the actual business 
of the day. These boys too, in their weary loneliness, 
I pitied ; but I don't pity them now. 

There are children that are set to pick up a few 
pence by watching a gate, to open it for travellers. 
I know a gate on a distant heath where a little girl is 
commonly to be found. She goes there after break- 
fast, takes her dinner, and stays till night. As you 
approach, you see her seated on a bank, or peeping 
from behind the gate-post ; and whether you ride or 
walk, she opens the gate. Sometimes she prevails on 
two or three of her playfellows to go and spend a 
summer afternoon with her, and then it is a merry 
time. They contrive to find a hundred devices of 
pleasure on the heath. They collect flowers, and 
plant a garden, and enclose it with circles of pebbles. 
They pursue the blue dragon-flies by the neighbouring 
clear brook, and listen to the strange cries of the 
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snipe and wild-duck, and coot and water-hen, that 
haunt the sedgy marsh through which it runs. But 
in the cold weather, she is a wretched little sojourner, 
wrapped up in her old red cloak, and standing in snow, 
rain, and wind, eight or nine long hours for a few 
pence, perhaps for nothing — not even a civil "thank 
you," from those who drive through in their glittering 
carriages. 

I knew two or three ragged lads that kept watch 
upon a gate on a road that I often passed some years 
ago. The gate opened upon a common. On the 
approach to it lay little slips of waste land by the 
road side, covered with broom and gorse. Once as I 
passed, I saw one of these slips enclosed with a rough 
fence ; presently after, as I passed it again, I beheld 
a little hut raised of rough stone, covered with dry 
fern, and the windows made of oiled paper. A poor, 
exceedingly poor family had taken possession of it, 
and it seemed to swiarm with ragged children. In 
my succeeding rides past this little enclosure, I ob- 
eerved with curiosity the progress of improvement, for 
there was improvement at work. The garden grew 
fuller of plants, and was better cultivated. It, in time, 
had a goodly row of gooseberry and currant bushes ; 
its rows of peas and beans, its onion and carrot beds, 
its marigold flowers to flavour their pottage, its little 
borders of sage and rue, and winter-savory ; even its 
house-side border of flowers, with conspicuous bushes 
of rosemary and sweetbriar. The house itself grew 
slowly into better state. First, its rough walls were 
plastered, then its fern roof gave place to one of good 
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thatch, its paper windows were succeeded by real 
glass ones. Young pear-trees were nailed to its walls, 
and apple-trees were planted in the garden. Presently 
afterwards, I espied a pigsty — the settlement was 
evidently flourishing. Presently I saw another piece 
of land enclosed ; the garden lay on one side of the 
house, this on the other. The man, said I, grows 
ambitious, what wants he this for ? The next time 
I passed, I saw the piece was dug, and covered with 
a springing crop of wheat. Here was a corn-field 
indeed I What can the man have more ? He had 
something more — a beehive ! and year after year, I 
saw one hive after another set by the side of the first, 
till there was absolutely a row of nine under a shed, 
which had been lengthened every year. The trees 
in the garden grew up, and were covered with fruit ; 
the garden grew perfectly thick and bushy with its 
exuberant crops. But if the house and garden had 
flourished, so had the children — I never saw such a 
swarm — the poor man was obliged to lengthen his 
house as he had lengthened his bee-shed. There were 
girls growing up fast ; one was seen going to and fro, 
helping in the house ; another was fetching water, 
and going in her little grey doak to the village on 
errands ; a third was carrj'ing about a great fat baby, 
half as large as herself. Two ragged lads lay rolling 
and playing on the greensward before the dwelling, 
keeping a sharp look out up and down the lane« to see 
if any one approached the gate, and at the first glimpse 
of a person away they bounded like young roes. It 
mattered not whether the passenger was on horseback 
or foot, open the gate they would, and stood expecting 
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each a halfpenny. It was then my amusement to 
put my pony into a smart trot, as if I would outgo 
the lads and open the gate myself; and then what a 
scamper and a puffing was there ! Their wild shaggy 
hair flew and danced in the sunshine — their ragged 
jackets seemed as if they would be shaken off their 
backs, and their bad, loose shoes on their stockingless 
feet went slip-slap on the smooth, hard road. The 
nearer I came the faster they scuffled on, till off they 
threw their shoes, and ran and bounded like young 
bucks. It was amazing to see their speed, and 
laughable to witness their wild anxiety. 

To my surprise I one day found these lads in capital 
clothes, and mentioning the circumstance to the gen- 
tleman to whose house I used to ride that way, "Aha!'* 
said he, " I can tell you how that happened. I and 
one of my brothers agreed to play them a prank ; so 
we measured them accurately with our eye, and got 
each a jacket and trousers made, and took them with 
us the next time we went. When the lads were 
running and had nearly reached the gate, we spurred 
on our horses, and, coming up with them, off we leaped 
and seized each a lad. At first there was a terrified 
silence ; and then, as we began to strip off their rags, 
a most terrible uproar and struggling, as if we were 
about to strip them of jewels and silks instead of rags ; 
but as the new clothes were unfolded on the road, the 
clamour as suddenly ceased ; they slipped their bare 
red 1^ into the trousers as nimbly as possible ; they 
were buttoned up in a moment, and giving each of 
them a gentle slap on the shoulders, off they ran at 
full speedy looking each moment do\^iL ^\. \}ckKai^^^» 
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and then back at us, as if jealous we should pursue 
and undo all that we had done. 

" We laughed heartily at our joke, and went on. 
When we returned some days afterwards, we no 
sooner came in sight of the hut than we saw the lads 
jump up from the greensward, and out came father, 
mother, great girl, middle girl, lesser girl, and least 
girl of all, with the baby in her arms, — with bows and 
curtsies, and most vociferous thanks for this little act 
of kindness." 

I used to pity these children, but I don't pity them 
now. I pity scarcely any ragged, or cold, or solitary 
lad that I see in the country ; the hardships of fac- 
tory children are the hardships of their lives, but those 
of country children are but the pinchings of a short 
season now and then. They are not compelled to 
take their food as they stand before never-ceasing 
machines — fit images of eternal torture — in the hot 
and flocky atmosphere of a mill ; they do not meet as 
strangers from the swarming dens of an overgrown 
town, but they know each other from their births ; 
the sky is above their heads — ^the vital air from the 
hills and the seas rushes over their frames. They 
walk about at liberty, and go from moderate hours of 
labour to comfort and sound sleep. The children 
working in the brick-yards with bare legs and bodies 
smeared with clay, or those in the hop grounds of 
England, picking the hop- flowers that nod luxuriantly 
from the tall poles, while other merry children are 
bringing them to them ; the boy who sits for long 
hours, tiuning the great wheel of the rope -maker : 
I ask who can pity them ? And where should we 
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find the other country children? Why, in gardens 
and shrubberies, weeding beds of flowers and cnlinary 
herbs, and carrying awiy dead boughs and cuttings 
of trees for the gardeners. We should find them in 
summer, active in the hay and corn-field ; keeping 
watch, armed with a rod of office tipped with a piece 
of scarlet cloth, over geese and turkeys with their 
broods. We should descry them gathering berries 
on the sunny heaths, and miOBhrooms from the old 
pastures. In the autumn the acorns come pattering 
down from the oaks for them to gather ; the chesnut 
and the triangular beech-nut lie plentifully in the 
woods ; and the nuts exhibit their tawny clusters for ' 
their eager hands. They are gleaners abroad, and 
thrashers of their little harvests at home; helping 
their mothers to spread out a sheet on the greensward 
of the open common, and winnowing their little heap 
of grain in the free winds of heaven. 

Happy dogs are they all ! Pity them ! Pho ! I 
love them every one, and delight to remember them 
as making the country pleasant by their presence. 
Hark ! I seem even now to hear the bird-boys blowii^ 
their horns in the distant fields, or a score or two of 
these country urchins shouting after the harvest-home 
wagon. ■ 




THE BOT'S 




Well, you know where my grandfather lived : I 
have already told you that it was at the Fall, below 
Heanor, a village of Derbyshire. Ab I have said, 
hia ancestors had lived there for many generatione, 
and his Bon, now an old man, is living there too — the 
last of his race. When he goes, the family and the 
name go from the Fall.* You know it is a pleasant 
place. It stands on a verdant lawn facing the south, 
near the bottom of a wide and extensive valley. 

* This has happened. Since the former edition of this little 
work, my uncle is dead, at the age of eighty. — The Bedfema 
have ceased for ever at the Fall I 
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From the front windows you see pleasant uplands 
running southward ; and at the top, from amongst 
trees, rise the tall square tower of the church and the 
tops of the village houses ; and behind, again, 
stretches away the valley, and a fine expanse of up- 
lands on the other side of it; showing its sloping 
fields, and hedge-rows, trees, and scattered farm 
houses. The lawn aforesaid is a famous place for 
young flocks of turkeys, guinea-fowls, and pea-fowls 
wandering about in the summer months, and for 
mushrooms, which used to spring up as fast as we 
could traverse the field, and give us many a chase in 
collecting them, morning, noon, and evening, in their 
season. Behind the house was the farm-yard ; and 
there were various dogs in their kennels — grey- 
hounds, and pointers, and spaniels — for shooting and 
coursing might be said to be, rather than anything 
else, the business of the Redferns for ages. And 
here was a fox in his kennel, too, which used to lie 
with his bright eyes winking, and pretending to be 
asleep, to see if he could not beguile the fowls by his 
apparent unconsciousness, to step within the circle 
which his chain had made before his kennel ; but they 
knew him too well. They walked with the utmost com- 
posure on the very verge of the ring, but never, in 
the smallest possible degree, within it. And there 
were the pea-fowls climbing upon the trees, and the 
walls, and house-tops, and crying like great cats, 
but with voices of tenfold power. And there was 
the great goat, about which I shall tell you presently ; 
and there were the cows, and the great strong bull. 
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and the ferrets with their red eyes ; for my grand- 
father had a rabbit-warren, and used those little ani- 
mals to go into the rabbit-burrows, and catch the 
rabbits. And there was old Ralph the raven, that 
carried off the silver spoons, and thimbles, and I know 
not what, from the house, and buried them in the 
thatch of the bam, — and that was afterwards shot by 
a man at the fair, whither poor Ralph had followed 
some of the family. And I'll tell you what — there 
was a starling that had his tongue slit with an old 
sixpence, and had been taught to talk ; and he used 
to sit in a sunny gutter over the kitchen door, watch- 
ing the maid-servants going in and out about their 
work, and would say — "Molly Gibson, why don't 
you milk the cows? " or, " Molly Gibson, you've left 
the gate open." 

Well, these things, you may be sure, occupied our 
attention, and caused no little excitement for many 
an hour ; and then, the house was screened on the 
north by a tall wood, where the rooks built by thou- 
sands ; and below this wood was again flanked by a 
plantation of dark fir-trees ; and many a day's entire 
occupation did we find there in seeing the young 
rooks shot in spring with a cross-bow ; in running to 
catch them as they fell ; in climbing to get at them 
when they got entangled in the boughs of some of 
the lower trees. The trees that contained the nests 
of the rooks were so high and full of tenter-hooks 
that there was no climbing them ; but the lower trees 
it was grand fun to mount, and shake their long 
boughs where the dead rooks had lodged, and send 
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them tumbling to the ground. That wood in spring 
was full of primroses, and such is the force of associ- 
ation, that I seldom see primroses without thinking 
of rooks, or hear rooks cawing without seeming to 
smell primroses. All amongst the low boughs of 
the younger fir-trees in that wood were throstle and 
blackbird nests in spring almost without end. 

Well, you may be sure, this old house of the Fall 
was a tempting place to us when we were children. 
I used to go and stay there for a fortnight at a time, 
and, as it was only about half a mile from home, I 
could run up there any time. My grandfather had 
one son, and he was a great sportsman, and was the 
person whom I have already said used to take his 
gun in spring, as an excuse, and go a birds -nesting 
with us through the lanes and woods for miles round ; 
and we were very fond of running about with him to 
see him shoot, and to carry his bag for him in the shoot- 
ing season full of hares and partridges, and sometimes 
of winter birds, snipes, woodcocks, wild ducks, and 
such like things, till we could hardly move under them. 
The old gentleman's sporting days were over, but he 
was very fond of telling us of them ; and he used to 
take his stick and hobble out with us into the fields, 
telling us how huge flocks of small blue pigeons used 
to come sometimes in winter, and cover all the roofs 
of his buildings, as thick as possible. " But,'* said 
he, " I don't know how it is, they don't come now-a- 
days." And then he took us to the brook which 
runs winding along the bottom of the field at the 
back of his house. A beautiful brook it was, turning 
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and winding here and there^ all under the shade of 
alder and willow trees, and great bushes of hawthorn 
and hazles. I say it was a delicious place, for the 
water in some places went chiming over the gravelly 
bottom ; in others, settling into deep pools beneath 
overhanging roots of great trees; and in others, 
spreading itself out in the sunshine, without a bush 
about it to keep off the open day, but between green 
sloping banks which it was delightful to rest upon. 

I think there is a world of pleasure in such a* bank 
as that. What a quiet, yet deep delight there is, in 
lying on a warm summer day, and hearing the water 
run with a silver lapsing sound, and seeing it throw 
little circles of light on the bank and the boughs above 
it ; and to see the little shining flies with their long legs 
marching about on its siuf ace ; and others, like litUe 
beetles of bright blue steel, all in one place, keeping 
up such a dance of mazy intricacy as is wonderfuL 
And to see the water-rats come peeping out of their 
holes and plop into the water ; and the fish dart past 
like arrows ; or come up out of some deep place, all 
unconscious of yoiu: presence, and therefore as full of 
a quiet laziness as possible ; balancing themselves on 
their slowly-waving fins, and rise up to the very top 
of the water in the face of the sunshine, and bask in 
it with an evident and intense deUght, and then turn 
slowly down again ; or, at a glimpse of you, go off 
with a jerk and a dart inconceivably swift. Ay, and 
to see the great pikes lie basking on the water as still 
as floating sticks ; and see all the birds, — ^the black- 
birds and thrushes that haunt such places, the little 
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chiff-chaff, and the wren, and the kingfisher, skim- 
ming past with a quick cry, or sitting with his 
red breast full opposite to you, on some old mud- 
covered bough over the brook, watching for his prey. 
And here to fish and to bathe; — to splash 
into some place deep enough for fun and not deep 
enough for danger ; some half-dozen of you, laughing, 
shouting, leaping, frisking, splashing, and dashing, 
and rioting. O ! that is glorious game on a summer's 
day. Yes 1 there is a world of pleasures in one of 
those old brooks — and we might write a whole paper 
on it — but I was only going to say, that the old 
gentleman took us there, and showed us where, when 
he was a boy, he saw something, a little round thing 
shining and twinkUng in the grass ; and he fetched 
his father's gun— he so little,. and it so big that he 
could hardly carry it — and shot at that shining thing, 
and running to the place, found that he had shot — 
a woodcock ! And he showed us again, where, as 
he was walking with two of his dogs, they suddenly, 
and to his great surprise, started a fine buck, with 
great branching horns, from a thicket. The buck 
plunged into the stream, and the two brave dogs 
plunged in after it and held it down, and he only 
awoke from his astonishment by finding himself also 
in the water with his knife in his hand, and the buck 
slain. The old man's eyes sparkled as he told us 
how he ran and called to his men for help ; and how 
they carried the buck home, and skinned it, and cut 
it up, and set up its horns on the kitchen wall, and 
there they are to this day. 

L 
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Was not this a good adventure ? But I must tell 
you of an adventure of my own at this brook — not 
a sham adventure, but a real one — not such as I 
used to amuse my good grandfather with, as the old 
man sat in his easy chair — a set of imaginary oc- 
currences that I cannot tell how they got into my 
head, but at which the old man used to laugh ama- 
zingly, — as thus: — "Grandpapa, as I was going 
along such a hedge-side, I had like to have found a 
hornet's nest ; and I went a bit further, and I had like 
to have found a snake ; and then I went a bit further, 
and I had like to have found a great gimlet." The 
old man's amusement at these cock-and-bull stories 
of a boy, probably gave the stimulus partly to invent 
them, and probably to relate what I had some childish 
apprehension that I might find. But our real adven- 
ture was this: — 

We used to go, several of us, to catch fish in the 
brook, by lading out a pool ; that is, we got spades, 
and stripping off our clothes, we went into the brook, 
and made a bank across it with turf, and stones, and 
earth, completely cutting off the stream, and damming 
it up. This was done just above some deep pool 
where we supposed there were fish. We then made 
a bank across below the pool, and with a kind of 
basket, there called a Avisket, we set about and laded 
all. the water out of the pool. You may be sure we 
worked away famously ; there we were in the stream 
naked as &ogs, and smeared all over with clay, like 
brickmakers ; and no time was to be lost, lest the 
weight of the stream above should break down our 
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embankment. And every now and then it began to 
give way, and the boys set to watch it and keep it 
up, cried out for help, and then away we had to run, 
and dig, and pile up fresh turf and strengthen our 
mound, and then turn again to our lading. As the 
water began to get low, and we began to see the 
fishes, we were full enough of bustle and glee. The 
bankers and the laders could not be kept to their work, 
but came to run after the fish, and there was pretty 
scrambling and catching at the slippery fishes that 
darted about from one side to the other of the pool. 
Sometimes we were running one over the other ; some- 
times we came slipping down in the mud, and plump- 
ing over head in the slushy water ; and while we were 
all so busy and full of laughter, in would come the 
water with a great burst and half drown us, and we had 
our bank to build up, and our labour to begin anew. 
But when all these frolics and accidents were over, 
and the pool was nearly empty, then there was glory 
and joy over the great fishes that flapped their tails, 
and tried to escape us and could not. We carried 
them out with shouts of exultation, and put them into 
the baskets. 

Well, we had been thus engaged one fine summer 
day, and with our baskets full of fish we climbed up 
the bank of the brook, let irf the water, and, after 
washing ourselves well, prepared to put on our 
clothes; when, behold I where were our clothes? 
There had been a thief I Hats and jackets, and 
stockings and shoes, were gone by wholesale ! Never 
was there such a consternation I we looked here and 
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there. We ran indifferent directions, and peeped 
behind every bnah and turning of the stream ; but 
nothing was to be seen. The few articles left were 
scattered in coofu^oiL Somebody had approached 
while we were in our vociferoue raptures, and carried 
off OUT clothes ! Five times at least did we search 
the same places over ; and now, we recollected for the 
first time, that we had been lading just by a footpath. 
It was clear enough some passer-by had been tempted 
by the booty of our garments, and had carried them 
ofC 




Then there beg^i a loud lamentation. We were 
now as noisy with crying and roaring for our loes, as 
we had been with eager pursuit and triumph over 
our fish. And our fish I why, we were almost ready, 
in the foolish anger of'our loss, to cast them into the 
stream. Ay, great pikes as long as my arm, and 
eels still longer, and perch and dace as shining as 
Bilver, But alas I what could the finest fish in the 
universe do to console us for the good hats and shirts, 
and shoes and hose, that were gone into some thiers 
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bag ? What a pretty set of simpletons did we seem ! 
How were we to get home, like a little drove of 
naked savages? We had not one of us a com- 
plete suit of clothes, no, nor half a suit ; and the 
only resource was a good half-hour's sit down on 
the grass, and crying over our condition. But, at 
length, some one collecting a little reason, proposed 
to equip a messenger, with a contribution of vestments 
from those that were left, and send him to give 
notice of our misfortune. This, however, only opened 
a sorer wound than ever, for then came the strong 
conviction of the anger of our relatives, and the 
scoldings, and thrashings, — for to the parents of such 
poor lads as Cris Newton, Joe Garner, and Checkey, 
a suit of clothes was no trifle. At this idea another 
general crying ensued ; but it was of no use. Night 
was coming on, the air began to grow cold, and go 
we must. We therefore put on such odd things as 
happened to belong to us. One comparatively happy 
fellow had a shirt ; another, a pair of trousers ; a 
third, a jacket ; and another, a pair of stockings, or 
perhaps an odd one, or a pair of shoes only. 

I shall never forget the wretched figure we cut, 
and the wretched faces we had — all red and smeared 
with tears, that we had nothing wherewithal to wipe 
away — as we set out on our homeward road. We were 
truly a weeping and self-accusing company, and full 
of fears of what was to follow. But when we drew 
near the Fall, and our apprehensions were growing 
awful, what did we behold? Truly nothing less 
than the assembled household, all at the door watch- 
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ing for us, and all in one great roar of laughter I The 
old gentleman was sitting in a chair placed for him 
on the lawn, and was laughing till tears ran down his 
cheeks. My grandmother was obliged to hold her 
sides ; and the great Buck Tailor, as we called him, 
the man with the flat nose that I have told you of in 
a former chapter, stood in the midst and laughed 
louder than all I Well, at the sight of this, we all 
shrunk together of a heap, and began crying faster 
than ever ; but the more we cried, the more they at 
the house-door laughed till the shrewdest of us began 
to suspect the truth, that it was a joke of somebody I 
And so it proved ; for presently, the tailor went into 
the house, and came out with jackets and trowsers, 
and hats and hose, hanging like a trophy, on a broom; 
and then they laughed again, and then we gave over 
crying and began to laugh too. It was an odd scene 
for about a minute. For in the excess and revulsion 
of our feelings we still stood altogether, and looked 
at one another ; and for one moment we were silent, 
and then for a moment we all laughed together, again 
with tears on our faces; and then as suddenly 
stopped, and then laughed again till the tailor reached 
us with his trophy, and another man came after him, 
bringing the rest of our clothes ; and we soon sorted 
them out, and slipped into them in very quick time. 

The tailor had played us the joke. He had passed 
in the midst of our fishing, and seeing us too intently 
occupied to notice any thing else, gathered up our 
clothes and took them to the Fall, where they all 
entered into the jest, and waited the event. I will 
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venture to say that no one of the group has forgotten 
it to this day. But^ what was odd enough^ when our 
merry fnends began to say — "Where is the fish? 
What have you done with your fish ? Have you 
lost your clothes, and your fish, and your senses 
* together?" it was found that, in our grief for the loss 
of our clothes, we had left the fish behind us, and 
they might have been stolen too. 

Well, I think that was an adventure, now. Shall 
I tell you another ? 

It was a great delight to us, while at the Fall, to 
go with the labourers into the fields, and see them at 
their work ; to go into the hay-field and corn-field, 
and to see the men ploughing, and the rooks come 
and settle down in the furrows behind them, to pick 
up the worms and grubs that were turned up. The 
cunning rogues I if a man had a gun in his hand, 
they would not come within a field of him — country 
people say they can smell powder — but they don't 
care a button for a ploughman ; they know he would 
not hurt them. But at us they cast some shrewd 
looks with their block, shining eyes, and their heads 
turned knowingly on one side. 

One day myself and an elder brother had got with 
a man cutting down some trees, and we were busy 
enough, you may be sure. As he laid down any of 
his tools we had hold of them in a moment, and 
began chopping away with them. Now his mattock, 
now his bill, now his hatchet, were in requisition, 
and he had commonly to say — **Now, my boys, I 
want this," and ** now, 1 want that." My brother 
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liad got hold of the axe» and was chopping atabongh 
near the ground, and I was stooping down to look at 
the part he was chopping, and just saying, ''it's 
nearly off!" when bang went the axe into my skull. 
Through my cap it went, and seemed to stick fast in 
my head, with a numbing sensation that was disa-^ 
greeable enough. ** There," said the man, "you've 
done it now, young master; you've split your brother's 
head. By guyl what will missis say?" — for their 
mistress, being a spirited woman, always came into 
their heads first on such occasions — ''and what 
will your father and mother say? They'll blame 
me for it, just as if I had done it myself." Thuck 1 
thuckl went the old man with his tongue, "but 
this is a pretty job." "He should take care of 
his head," said my brother, in that natural anger 
which is the first feeling when an accident occurs ; 
" why did he go poking his head just where I was 
chopping?" Just as he said this, the man lifted 
off my cap, and the blood, in a moment, ran on 
down my face, and blinded me. The man clapped 
on the cap in a consternation, and said in great haste, 
" Bun, run, my dear lad, if you can run, to the 
house!" And away I ran, and he ran, and my 
brother ran, now no longer angry at the accident, 
but crying as loud as he could that he had killed me. 
But it proved no killing matter. My grand- 
mother, who, oddly enough, was fond of dressing a 
wound, took off my cap, washed away the blood, and 
said, "O, it is nothing!" and with that she thrust 
some lint dipped in brandy into the wound, that 
made me scream, and leap, and spin about on the 
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floor in an agony ten times sharper than that of the 
axe. The wound in time got well. The old man 
said I had lost no brains out of it, but, he thought, 
had got some put in ; for he would be bound for me 
not to put my skull in the way of an axe again. 
The wound healed, but the scar remains to this day. 
As I sat with my head bound up on this occasion, 
my grandfather said, — "I can tell you what happened 
to me in that very field. I was coursing there, with 
a couple of capital greyhounds, when we put up a hare 
which we called the Old Witch, from the number of 
times we had run her without being able to catch 
her. She was a remarkable hare ; one with a back 
in appearance almost black at a distance. We could 
know her in a moment, but our dogs seemed to have 
no chance with her. She doubled, and turned, and 
popped through some hedge, and was gone, we never 
could tell where. We have since suspected that she 
ran into a drain, or some such place, having disco- 
vered that when out of sight she was secure from the 
greyhounds ; and that if we had taken a terrier to the 
place where we had sprung her, we might soon have 
discovered the place of her retreat. But, be that as 
it may, when the dogs had put her up, and she was 
again about to give them the slip, a beautiful grey- 
hound suddenly leaped the fence in the face of her, 
turned her, and caught her in a moment. I went up, 
and did not know which to admire most — the fine old 
hare which had given us so many a chase, so large, so 
ruddy on her sides, and her back thickly clothed 
with such a dark and curly fur, or this beautiful dog, 
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certainly the most beautiful I ever beheld. It was 
80 fully, and yet so finely, grown ; its limbs so well 
knit, and yet so graceful ; it was without spot or 
dash, as white as snow. It did not really look like a 
dog of earth, but one dropped out of heaven or, at 
least, out of some ethereal region, just at this critical 
moment. It was such a dog as one might imagine 
following the footsteps of Diana, or of the queen of 
the fairies, or, if of any mortal dame, only of some 
young, gentle, and pure maiden of princely birth. I 
looked over the hedge to see with whom it had come ; 
there was nobody, and the dog came and fawned, 
and smiled — yes, smiled upon me ; for it arched its 
graceful and snowy neck, and laid down its fine 
silken ears close to its taper head, and its eyes were 
as smiling as those of any human being. The dog 
went with me the whole day, and every fresh course 
only increased my admiration ; in every one we had 
the advantage; not a hare was started but was 
killed. I brought the beautiful creature home, and 
every one admired it as much as I did. It stayed 
with us some weeks ; every day I expected to see it 
advertised, for somebody must have set great value 
upon it ; but I never saw or heard any inquiry after 
it. It appeared to me sent out of some charmed 
region for my particular benefit, and was as gentle 
and affectionate as it was agile and strong. 

" But one evening as it lay on the kitchen hearth 
basking before the fire, your uncle stooping down to 
pat it on the head, it made a sudden spring and bit 
him on the hand. He was surprised, and chastised 
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it, but suspected nothing. Days went on, and no 
fresh instance of such snappishness occurred, when 
one of the maids came running in from the yard, 
saying that she had seen the dog biting the pigs in 
the sty, and snapping at the cows in the yard, and 
she thought he was going mad. When you recollect 
that it had bitten your uncle, you may be sure we 
were very much alarmed. We caught it and con- 
fined it, and waited with anxiety to see if any effect 
would follow to itself, or to the pigs or cattle that it 
had bitten; — and we did not wait long, — the dog 
became raving mad, and was shot ; and soon after, 
the pigs began to show symptoms of madness too. 
They turned sulky and refused to eat ; and in a few 
days there was such a scene as you never saw nor 
heard of. Eleven pigs, all in one sty, screaming and 
rearing on their hind legs, and tearing each other 
with their tusks ; it was a fearful, yet ludicrous, sight. 
The query was, how to kill them ? the general cry 
was to shoot them ; but who was to shoot ? My son 
had set off to the sea-side, having had the part cut 
out where he had been bitten, and having undergone 
the regular course of the then famous Ormstirk 
medicine. I was too much agitated to attempt to 
shoot ; and the men were better hands at a rake or a 
fork than a gun. But while we were deliberating, 
Jack Barks, a tall hardy young labourer, of a singular 
and daring temperament, and who wore his hair long 
hanging on his shoulders like an ancient German, 
snatched up a clodding-mall, that is, a great mallet 
with a long handle, used for breaking clods on the 
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summer fallows, and, without a word, entered the sty, 
amid the rabid host of swine, and knocked them on the 
head one after another. Never did I see such a sight in 
my life ; and we found that the dog had bitten several 
horses and cows in the neighbourhood, which were 
obliged to be shot. I have had a horror of all strange 
dogs since then, however beautiful they might be ; 
and that field, you see, was more unfortunate to me 
than to you. Your uncle, however, as you may 
judge, for there he sits, never received any harm, and 
so far all was well." 

And your uncle," said my uncle himself, smiling, 
can tell you what happened to him with a grey- 
hound, not in that very field, but in this very room. 
When your mother and I were little children of 
about your present age, your grandmother used to 
find, as many mothers, I don't doubt, do now-a- 
days," said he, with a sly look, *' that we made quite 
as much noise at times as was agreeable to her nerves, 
and a little more, I fancy. In fact, we were apt, as our 
neighbour, old John Beam, at the Wood-end, says, 
* to be opstropolous,' or, as your grandmother used to 
say, often and often, * these children are like going-fires.' 
Well, to purchase a little quiet now and then, she used 
to offer a penny to the one that sat still the longest, 
or a penny a piece if we both sat still for an hour. 
On one of these trying occasions we were sitting there, 
where you are sitting now, each on a little cricket, as 
those very stools you now sit on are called, when in 
came one of the greyhounds and took up a cold 
tongue from a side-table, which the servant had 
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the moment before brought in in preparation for 
luncheon, and made off with it. You may be sure 
that we were vastly tempted to cry out, but then we 
should have lost the penny! Your mother was 
always such a meek quiet little thing to what I was 
that she generally carried oflF the prize ; and on this 
occasion I had determined not to be outdone if I sat 
all day. Desperate therefore as was the temptation, 
I screwed up my resolution, and sat firm and still, 
only looking at your mother, who also looked at me 
and smiled, but said not a word. Presently in came 
the maid, and, missing the tongue, cried out, * What 
in the world has become of the tongue ? Have you 
been playing some trick. Master Bichard? Eh? 
have you taken it away to frighten me ? I verily 
believe you have 1 And where have you put it, eh ?* 
I shook my head, but said nothing. ^ Miss Phoebe, 
do you know anything of the tongue ? ' Miss Phoebe's 
tongue did not stir. * My word,' said the girl, * but 
I will know, though,' and off she went, and in came 
your grandmother. * Come, come, you have stirred,^ 
— you have been off your seats ; you have been 
playing your tricks : you have spoken ; it's of no use 
shaking your heads and pretending; — one or both 
of you have lost the penny, so let us know all about 
it this moment.' We still persisted in our silence, 
and still shook our heads. ^ Well then,' said your 
grandmother, ^ instead of keeping silence any longer, 
I'll give a penny to the first who tells me what has 
become of the tongue.' * The greyhound. Cob, took 
it! we both shouted at once.' 'Then, why did 
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you not speak? Then why did you not ran out 
and give the alarm ?' * Ay I then we should have lost 
the prize,' said we both together. Your grandmother 
who saw that silence had its disadvantages as well as 
noise sometimes, here could not help laughing heartily ; 
and when your grandfather came in, we were all very 
merry about it. The dog was found just licking his 
chaps in the yard over the last bit of the tongue, and 
it was ever afterwards added as a condition in these 
trials of silence, that in case of any similar occurrence 
we were to have the reward for giving the alarm 
instead of keeping stiU." 

" I remember it ; I remember it I " said the old 
gentleman ; so, having given my grandfather's story, 
tod my uncle's story, I shall now give my own story, 
about that goat that I mentioned, and then good-by 
to the days at my grandfather's. 

** I have seen many a goat in Scotland, in Wales, 
and in Cornwall, but I never saw such a goat as this, 
— a most sturdy, mischievous, and tyrannical rogue. 
He seems, to my recollection, to have been twice the 
common size of goats ; of strong limbs, and with a 
head as hard and solid as an anvils The stable-yard 
was his proper place, but he determined to be every 
where. He mounted the walls and roofs : now he 
was in the garden, upsetting glasses and pots, and 
cropping just every thing that he should not ; and 
then he was in the kitchen, butting at the dogs on 
the hearth ; drinking the milk, or capsizing the milk- 
pails, or rearing up and smelling amongst the crockery 
in the cupboard with a very unceremonious nose, or 
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browsing on a servant's white apron, or crimped cap, 
or a frilled shirt, as they dangled on the clothes-horse. 
He was wherever they did not want him ; and where- 
ever he was, he was certainly in mischief. If there 
was a noise at a distance, it was sure to be the goat ; 
he had got amongst half the boys and dogs in the 
neighbourhood, fighting, butting, and retreating, and 
assailing again with unconquerable spirit, or he had 
got into some man's garden and overturned the 
beehives, or knocked down the ladder, and broke the 
window. Women and children were frightened out 
of their wits at him ; and he knew it, and hectored 
over them, like a bully as he was. As we regarded 
him as a public enemy, we lads delighted to plague 
him. The kitchen of my good grandfather smoked, 
and to prevent this nuisance, it was necessary, when 
the wind was in a certain quarter, to set open the 
door : but then, a greater nuisance still would walk 
in, the goat. So to keep him out, there was a loop 
of white leather fastened to the latch, which, when 
• hung on the catch, let the door stand open about 
three inches. Mr. Capricorn would come very 
officiously poking his nose in through this opening, 
with a determined attempt to enter. It was a grand 
joke with us to pop the poker in the fire, and 
without making it so hot as to bum him, touch his 
nose with it, and he would dart off from the door 
with such precipitance, and such pitiful bleatings — 
for the goat dreads the very smell of fire — as made 
us laugh heartily at him. 

'^ But this was not all our fun with him. We used. 
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to get one of the men to hold him for us ; for if held 
by the beard, he would be the most pitiful object of 
cowering humility imaginable^ and would bleat, and 
lick the sides of his mouth, and be your very himible 
servant. While the man held him, one of us would 
mount, and then seizing him fast by the horns, apply 
our heels to his sides, and make him gallop round 
the lawn at full speed. Many a brave ride have I 
had on him, and a brave smell did he leave on my 
clothes for months after — I was as bad as the goat 
himself in that respect. One day however, myself 
and Harry Gillet, a lad of the village, saw him 
coming towards us, as if to repay us for all our sins 
against him. We were in the stable-yard, and the 
goat was in the rick-yard. We closed the gate that 
was between the yards, and having him on the Other 
side, felt quite secure of him, the gate being a re- 
markably high one. Gillet fetched the waggon-whip 
out of the stable, and began to give him a taste of it 
across the gate, when, to our astonishment, over he 
sprang at once. We flew into the stable; and I, 
luckily or cunningly, turned into the comer just by 
the door as I entered, but Gillet ran up to the 
manger, thi n king to climb into the hay-rack ; but 
the goat was too nimble for him, and caught him 
between his horns and the manger, butting him 
against it with his hard sledge-hammer head, with 
such force as made him cry out lustily, and put even 
his life in jeopardy. As the goat had run in, I had 
run out, and given the alarm to some one who came 
to his rescue, but not before the goat punished him 
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for all his insults to him. In future we kept at a 
safer distance from him ; and he^ in fact^ became the 
terror pf the whole neighbourhood. 

** He would, every now and then, make his appear- 
ance in the village ; and the moment he was seen, 
every soul got into his house and every door was 
closed. He was the tyrant of the street. He stalked 
up and down, and looked about for any possible 
chance of doing mischief. He fought the dogs ; he 
chased the hens ; he attacked every man, woman, or 
child that appeared. I remember him coming one 
day suddenly into the village. At the sight of him 
every body ran into their houses, except an old 
woman, whom in a moment he knocked down and 
took his stand upon. The poor old creature cried 
out loudly for help, but no help appeared. All cried, 
*Help her I help her I she'll be killed!' But no 
one had himself the courage to assail such an enemy. 
At length a baker, a good-natured fellow, a funny 
fellow, a fellow of infinite wit and merriment, plucked 
up chivalry enough to encounter him. He came 
forth with a great pole, and rushing at the goat, hit 
him a blow on the head that would have broken any 
skull but such as stood on that vagabond's shoulders. 
It had no more effect upon him than to make him 
take a great leap and butt at the baker, which sent 
him to the ground on his back, and made his rantipole 
fly some yards from him. The goat now took his 
stand on the baker, and was the unquestioned con- 
queror and tyrant of the place. The baker now, in 
his turn, cried for help ten times louder than the oUL 
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woman, who had gathered up her crazy limbs, and, 
with many a wild glance sent backwards from time 
to time, and many a groan both of pain and fear, 
made her escape into the blacksmith's shop. The 
baker cried for help, and there were plenty to hear 
but none to rescue him. Who would tempt his fete ? 
The very baker that cried for help was a living warn- 
ing against such rashness. It was for some time a 
very nice question what was to be the end of it. 
The blacksmith wished he had his great hammer at 
his head, but he never offered to take it there. Poor 
old Hannah Sales, the old dame who had escaped, 
kept crying, * For Gt)d's sake help the poor man ; he 
has saved my life,. and now he'll be killed himself. 
Won't you help him ?' 

** * Why, help him yourself' said the blacksmith, 
* if you like it, Mrs. Sales ; my life is as dear to me 
as another man's.' The barber wished he had his 
razor at his throat, and the tailor lifted up his sleeve- 
board with both hands, with a menacing idr, but 
never stirred a step. One neighbour called to an- 
other, * Do you turn out, Thomas, and I will ; the 
man must not be killed.' But not a door opened, 
and the poor baker began to groan piteously over his 
fate ; when, just as a shopkeeper had taken down an 
old rusty gun, and chaiged it with a pipehead full of 
gunpowder and some good duck-shot, and laid it on 
the lower half of his shop-door ; and was takmg a 
loi^ aim, and would speedily have perilled the life 
of the goat, or the man, or both of them; — just as 
he was going to fire, and would certainly have fired 
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had he not been frightened at lus own daring, there 
came a man up from the Fall, in search of the in- 
truder. He marched up to him, and seizing him by 
the beard, the swaggering conqueror suddenly was 
converted into a trembling and cowering slave ; and 
was led away making the most submissive bleatings." 

This was the last hostile appearance of the goat in 
the streets of the village. My good grandfather was 
threatened with legal proceedings if he did not re- 
move the terror of the country ; and the goat was 
condemned and executed. 

Such was the history of this turbulent goat ; and 
if any one think that I deserved some punishment 
for my teazing him, let him have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the goat exacted retributive justice 
upon me after his death. 

** After his death?" I hear you say; **why, did 
the ghost of the goat tippear to you?" ** No; but 
his head was set up between the forked branches of 
a pear-tree ; and there happening to see it, more than 
a year afterwards, I attempted to take it down. I 
held it by the horns, and was thinking over all our 
old freaks, and how I used to hold by the same horns 
when he was alive, and gallop him round the field, 
when the head slipped out of the outer shell of the 
horns, and fell upon my foot with such force as lamed 
me for some weeks." 

And so here ends the days at my grandfather's. 
Like all pleasant days they soon hurried by. My 
good old grandfather has long been dead ; his son, an 
old grey-headed man, is now dead too ; the rook-^<^(yl 
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ie cut down; the rabbit warren is destroyed; — since 
I began to write this history, the old house has passed 
from the femily it had sheltered so long ; and the 
days at my gnmdJather's are but a name and a 
memory I 
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CHAP. XI. 

AMUSEUEHTS. 



Not tlie least pleasant was the time we ueed to spend 
on winter eveningB round the fire. In tliat quiet 
old-fashioned Tillage, we had no grand parties, nor 
grand folks either ; but we had pleasant, simple- 
bearted neighbours, who frequently came in to eit 
and ciiat over the news, and old stories of the neigh- 
bouriiood. Sometimes we had a number of young 
people to pass the evening, and then we had a large 
old room to ourselves to romp and play in, and there 
we were merry enough over blind-^nan's buff, tum- 
trencher, hunt-the-slipper, forfeits, I-spy, and all such 
frolicking and capering sports. On more sober even- 
ings, we played at drafts, dominoes, fox-and-goose. 
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jack-straws> and such simple games. Jack-straws 
were a great game with us ; and if there be any lads 
that do not happen to know what they are, I shall 
briefly explain them here, because any lad can, at 
any time, make them for himself. The jack-straws 
are a number of straws cut to about three inches 
long each, or what is better as far more enduring, as 
many splinters of deal of the same length, and about 
of the thickness of straws, or rather thinner, because 
they are solid« A lad with his knife may, in a very 
short time, split oflF from a thin bit of deal, fifty or 
sixty of these, with three or four twice of the length, 
rounded, and at one end gradually brought to a point, 
something in the manner of a wooden skewer, only 
thinner. Three or four, or more children, may then 
play at jack-straws, thus: — Let one of the company 
take up all the jack-straws, in a neat little sheaf in 
his hand, and holding them about nine or ten inches 
above the table, let them suddenly fall perpendicu- 
larly upon it. They will fall in a tangled heap, and 
the fun is for each one in turn to remove a jack-straw 
from the heap without moving the rest in the slightest 
degree. Of course it is easy enough at first, because, 
more or less of them will be quite apart, and discon- 
nected from the heap ; but as you proceed, the diffi- 
culty increases every moment, and a good deal of 
skill is required to remove some of the jack-straws, 
which can only be done by putting the point of the 
skewer, or pointer under one, and lifting it off from 
the rest by a clever jerk, which no doubt gave the 
original name of jerk-straws, now corrupted to jack* 
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straws, to the game. It seems a sport invented by 
the shepherds, to while away the time as they lay on 
the downs on summer days. He wins, who at the 
end of the game, which is the entire removal of the 
heap, has the greatest number of jack-straws. Any 
jack-straws removed by a jerk which shakes some of 
the others, must be thrown upon the heap again. 
There are some different modes of playing at jack- 
straws, but this we found the most fair, and the most 
agreeable. Some, instead of taking away each one 
jack-straw in turn, permit each one in his turn to 
abstract as many as he can, without shaking the 
rest; but this gives a good player who gets the 
first turn a very decided chance of winning, and 
often keeps the other players waiting a long time. 
However, all these laws of the game are subject to 
the fancy and agreement of those who play, and 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, may be tried 
for variety. A king, a queen, a bishop, and other 
characters, may also be made by dipping the two 
ends of a jack-straw in. sealing-wax for the king, one 
end for the queen, and one end of one in ink, for the 
bishop, which may count four, three, two, or any 
number agreed upon. ♦ 

On other evenings, my father or mother used to 
read to us some interesting book. I wonder how 
many times we had Kobinson Crusoe and Pilgrim's 
Progress read over by that fireside ! What volumes 

* These are now sold in the shops, and are called ** spilli- 
kins," but are, both in themselves and the rules for playing, 
inferior to what are here described. 
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of travels and poetry ! but there were no evenings 
that we enjoyed more than those in which one or 
more of the old neighbours came in, and many a story 
and anecdote of the neighbourhood were talked over. 
There was my grandfather from the Fall, old Wil- 
liam WooUey, or old Samuel Hand, or there was 
Dr. Dally, or Cousin John, or some one else. 

Old Mr. Hand was a gentleman of small fortune, 
who lived in the village, and must have been an 
oddity in his way, for I remember he used to wear a 
spencer, or sort of jacket over his coat^ instead of a 
great coat, and a pair of pattens like a woman, 
to keep his feet dry; but a more simple, good- 
hearted creature never existed. He was ready to 
lend a hand on any occasion when it seemed want- 
ing, even to rocking the cradle or nursing a child. 
He believed every thing that was told him with the 
most profound good faith, and continually testified 
his surprise by exclaiming — " Lord bless me 1 Lord 
bless me!" or when vexed — "Lord bless me, and 
save me, and grant me patience!" The most mis- 
chievous joke he was ever known to play off, was 
upon an old woman, who had left her spinning-wheel 
at the door while she went a gossiping a little. 
Happening to come past at that moment, he dropped 
a handful of halfpence into a tin which the old dame 
had set upon her wheel with water in it, in which 
occasionally to dip her fingers, so as better to twist 
her thread ; and he stood at our window to witness 
her surprise on her return ; which surprise, to his 
high delight, was great enough ; the old woman being 
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seen hurrying off in a fright at the discovery, to call 
all her neighbours together to see the wonderful 
thing, which they unanimously agreed had been 
done by the fairies, to the old man's most happy 
amusement. 

Dr. Dally was a different sort of person : a tall^ 
melancholy gentleman, who made his appearance now 
and then from a distance ; seemed to have a strong 
religious impression upon him; told marvellous 
stories of providences and divine interpositions ; and 
had the odd habits of suddenly starting up in the 
midst of a cheerful conversation, and going away, 
and of bringing live snakes out of the fields with 
him, curled round his arm, or coiled in his bosom, 
which he deposited in an empty cheese-vat, with 
some bran, where they seemed to lie without the 
least attempt to escape out of the vat, though nothing 
was easier, the edge of it not being more than three 
inches high. At times, however, he went into the 
opposite extreme of merriment, and was fond of 
surprising us by feats of legerdemain, and by scien- 
tific experiments. 

Cousin John was also an eccentric, of whom I 
shall have occasion to speak presently. He was an 
old bachelor, who cultivated a few acres of his own, 
kept three or four cows, and was very knowing in 
parish business. He walked with a bold, free step, 
as though he cared for nobody, and had a very good 
opinion of himself. He entered your house with a 
very free manner, and was always announced by his 
own loud voice, that was heard before he was seen. 
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" Well, cousin, and how are you to-day, and how ar^ 
the young ones ?" and then down he sat, and talked 
as loud, and laughed as loud at his own wit, as 
possible* He was a man that said he hated all sorts 
of nonsense, and yet he talked a good deal too, at 
times. But with all his oddities, he had a vast deal 
of good-nature, and when any one was in trouble, 
he was the first to ofier any assistance that he could 
give; and I have seen him watching and nursing 
once, when my father was ill, day and night, in such 
a manner, and with such real tenderness, that it 
seemed wonderful to me, after his usual rough, abrupt 
manner. If you wanted some one to undertake any 
important busmess, or to undertake a good office, he 
was the man thought of in a moment. ^^ O I Cousin 
John will do it, gladly, I am sure !" And I have 
seen him, when my mother has gone, and found him 
busy diggings in his garden, as though he had not a 
minute to spare, keep digging on while she has been 
talking to him ; but when she has told him of some 
good Samaritan act that she wished him to under- 
take, shake his head, and say, turning over a spadeful 
of earth very diligently — "Why now, is there no 
idle body nowhere to be found for such a thing, eh, 
cousin?" and then scraping his shoes on his spade, 
even while the words were on his tongue, he has 
added — "Well, I suppose it's I that must do it, 
cousin, after all!" And away he has gone with all 
the zeal and eagerness of a lad, and done all that 
was desired of him. 

Many a long evening have I sat and he-ard these 
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worthy folks talking over their village topics, or con- 
tested a game of fox-and-geese with one or other of 
them ; and many a time as my little brother Claude 
and I have sat listening to them, they have said, 
" Well, is there nothing that we can talk of to amuse 
these youngsters, that are sitting so good here ? we 
should not keep all the talk to ourselves ; " and then, 
perhaps, my mother would repeat us a piece of 
poetry. One such evening she repeated us the fol- 
lowing : — 

THE WIND IN A rEOLIC. 

The wind one morning sprung np from sleep, 

Saying, '^ Now for a frolic ! now for a leap I 

Kow for a mad-cap, galloping chase ! 

m make a commotion in every place ! ** 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women*s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 

There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges trundled about ; 

And the urchins, that stand with their thievish eyes 

For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

Then away to the field it went blustering and humming, 
And the catde all wondered whatever was coming. 
It plucked by their tails the grave, matronly cows. 
And tossed the colts* manes all about their brows. 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute. 
They all turned their backs, and stood sullenly mute. 
So on it went, capering and playing its pranks ; 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river's banks ; 
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Faffing the birds as thej sat on the spray, 
Or the traveller grave on the king*s highway. 
It was not too nice to hustle the bags 
. Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags : 
Twas so bold, that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor's wig, or the gentleman's cloak. 
Through the forest it roared, and cried gaily, ** Now, 
Tou sturdy old oaks, TU make you bow ! '* 
And it made them bow without more ado. 
Or it cracked their great branches through and through. 

Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm, 
Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm ; 
And they ran out like bees in a Midsummer swarm. 
There were dames with their 'kerchiefs tied over their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd : 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be gone. 

But the wind had passed on, and had met in a lane. 
With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in v^n ; 
For it tossed him, and twirled him, then passed, and he stood, 
With his hat in a pool, and his shoe in the mud. 

There was a poor man, hoary and old, 
Cutting the heath on the open wold. 
The strokes of his bill were faint and few. 
Ere this frolicsome wind upon him blew : 
But behind him, before him, about him it came, 
And the breath seemed gone from his feeble frame ; 
So he sat him down with a muttering tone. 
Saying, ** Flague on the wind ! was the like ever known ? 
But now-a-days every wind that blows 
Tells one how weak an old man grows I ** 

But away went the wind in its holyday glee, 
And now it was far on the billowy sea, 
And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow. 
And the little boats darted to and ho* 
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Bnt lo I it was night, and it sank to rea 
On the 3ea<bird'a rock, in t]ie gleaming 
Laughing to think, in its fearftil tan. 
How Ihde of mischief it had done I 
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CHAP. xn. 

All were highly delighted with the verses on the 
Wind ID a Frolic ; the old quite as much as the 
youDg; and even Cousin John would Lave them 
repeated a second time. That having been done, my 
lather was called upon for a story, and proceeded to 
relate to ue the adventures of a dog. 



SEEKING A FOBTUKE. 

BEFOREthe fire of on old-fashioned kitchen, in which 
nothing was heard but the drowsy ticking of an 
ancient yeUow-faced clock and the merry songs of a 
dozen crickets, sat, wide awake and exceedingly 
restless, a fine, large, shaggy dog, although it was 
midnight One would have wondered what could 
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ail him ; for he sat erect, fixing his eyes on the 
glimmering flame with a most wo-begone look ; and, 
every now and then, giving a low whine, he rose 
and walked to and fro imeasily, and then came back 
to the spot on the hearth, and fixed his gaze on the 
fire as before. But if we could have known his 
thoughts we should have ceased to wonder; they 
were running through his head much after this man- 
ner: "A good master have I lost, and a bad 
mistress have I got. Who could have thought it ! 
A thousand times did she use to say that she loved 
me for my master's sake. A thousand times has she 
patted my head, and given me new milk to my 
breakfast ; and when my good old master smiled and 
said, * Love me, love my dog 1' she replied, ^ That is 
a good proverb, let who would first hit on it' But 
my master is dead, and this same loving woman has 
coaxed him to leave her all he had, and now — I could 
bite her by the leg for vexation — what do I get but 
kicks and blows ? And if I ever receive a bone, it 
is flung at my head with these words, * Out, idle 
good-for-nothing, as thou art 1 Were it not for thy 
poor master's sake, I would knock out thy silly brains 
with the broom.' It signifies not ; I can bear it no 
longer ; every bit of her food that I eat seems as 
though it would choke me. It is better to be dead 
than to be where one is not wanted ; so I have made 
up my mind — I will out and seek my fortune." 

Having made this resolution, honest Bover lay 
suddenly down with a great sigh, which seemed to 
send all his trouble out of his heart, and slept like 
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a top till the morning. The moment the door was 
opened, he hurried briskly out and was off. For a 
moment he bounded on lightly, as if escaped m>m a 
prison ; but when he turned to ^ve a last look at 
the house where his dear master had lived, and where 
he had lived so happily, his tail dropped, he hung 
his head ; sadness oppressed his heart ; and he felt 
Uke a criminal and a runaway. But, at the very 
first recollection of what he had lately suffered, he 
pricked up his tail and ears, marched on with a 
proud step, and thought to himself, ^^Come what 
will, there can't be a worse place in the world than 
this is now." 

Alas ! poor rogue, he was terribly mistaken. The 
next minute, he saw a boy who was driving his hoop 
along the street towards him, and shouted as he 
came, ** Out of the way, you scoundrel dog, will you 
stop the hoop?" The hoop seemed far enough out 
of his way, but, as if in utter perversity, it suddenly 
wheeled aside, ran ag^nst him, and felL ^^ Take 
that for your pains, you stupid cur," said the lad ; 
at the same time striking him with all his might on 
the head with his truncheon. Kover gave a short 
howl of pain and astonishment, and sprung forward 
in affi-ight. " A wicked lad is that," he thought to 
himself, ^^ and he will, doubtless, come to a bad end." 
The fact was. Hover had only seen the world as 
those in prosperity see it; — he had only gone out 
before with his master. He was now to look a little 
on the dark side ; and in less than five minutes he 
saw a doud of dust fill the street before hun, and 
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immediately discovered that it arose from a flock of 
sheep which wedged the way completely up^ and 
came panting in their heavy hot fleeces, with a dog 
barking, and a man damouring behind them. Alas^ 
poor Kover I he had chosen the most unlucky day 
in the week for his departure ; — it was market 
morning, and he might have known, had he known 
anything of the world, that the road would for miles 
be full of all sorts of people and impediments. 

Whilst he stood looking on this side and on that 
side, to discover some possibility of passing, a great 
sheep suddenly sprung out of the flock, butted him 
down, and leaping with a great bound over him, was 
followed by the rest, till they fairly ran over him in 
a mass; and left him struggling, dirty, and half 
bruised to death on the ground. ** A wiseacre of a 
dog it must needs be," said the man, with a great 
grin, while Rover with difficulty rose> shook him- 
self, and trotted on. But his troubles came thickly 
upon him ; a coach^ with smoking horses, clustered 
with passengers, like bees, and top-heavy with pack- 
ages, came thundering along the street. Crack went 
the coachman's whip, and Bover, feeling a cut across 
his back, as if he had been stung through and through, 
howled out in agony, and was answered by the 
laughter of the whole crew of passengers. 

In terror, astonishment, and cruel sorrow of heart, 
he flew forward. The world seemed to him to have 
become all at once perfectly fiendish, and he was 
half inclined to retrace his steps, and his mistress 
began to assume in his fancy the nature of an angel, 

N 
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— but pride got the mastery of him^ and he went 
on. I am sorry to say, however, with no better 
prospects. Wherever he came, the dogs, who in his 
master's days came wagging their tails, and begging 
the honour of his acquaintance, now rushed barking 
from all quarters upon him, and it was only by the 
merit of his heels that he escaped being torn to 
pieces. Our father Adam could not be more aa- 
tonished at the sudden ferocity which came upon the 
beasts at the Fall, than Bover was at that of his 
fellow-dogs. He did not know that dogs, like some 
superior animak, have an instantaneous perception 
of mirfortune, and are the most ungracious things 
in die world to the weak and defenceless. When 
he glanced forward too, the whole way was full of 
men, women, cattle, and carts. It was of no use to 
attempt to keep the highway ; he therefore slipped 
through a hedge into a field. Here a flock of sheep, 
quietly grazing, no sooner saw him than they scam- 
pered itway, shaking their heavy fleeces, and col- 
lected in a distant part of the field, in the utmost 
alarm. " A dog is worrying my sheep, I declare," 
exclaimed the farmer, who happened to be looking 
out of the window ; and taking down his gun, he 
sallied forth to shoot him. Fortunately, he had 
lived so loi^ on the fat of the land, that he was 
neither the lightest nor the fleetest man in the parish, 
so that by the time he had crossed the field Bover 
had cleared three. Nevertheless, Kover, finding 
hedges and ditches very troublesome, again ventured 
into the main road, and rejoiced to discover that it 
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was now nearly clear of passengers; he dierefore 
travelled along pretty tolerably, taking the precau- 
tion, whenever he saw any one approaching, to pop 
through the hedge into a field. 

A long way he must have gone that day ; and 
towards evening he began to feel tired, foot-sore, 
and dejected. In this condition he espied a house— > 
a very, very little house it was; and, as with a 
beating heart he ventured near it, he saw nobody 
but a poor old woman — a very, very poor old woman 
she seemed ; for her house was not more than three 
yards square. It had neither chamber, nor cellar, 
nor any other room besides ; and her bed and every 
thing she had in the world, were in it. As she saw 
the poor forlorn dog approach with a woful face, his 
tongue hanging out of his mouth, and his eye asking 
relief, "Ah, poor dumb creature I" she said, "the 
world goes as badly with diee as with me ; I must 
even take pity on thee." She set him a basin of 
buttermilk before the door, and stood with her stick 
to keep back her great black cat, which, with a tail 
like that of a fox, and eyes flaming with green fire, 
stood in the window, growling, and threatening every 
moment to fly upon him. " There 1" said the dame» 
the instant that he had lapped up the buttermilk, 
" begone with thee ; 'tis all I can do for thee, and 
thou frightenest Madge out of her seven senses. Off 
with thee, I say 1" He gave a grateful wag of his 
tail, and trudged on. 

It was now evening, and he would fain indeed 
}iave begged a night's lodging of the old woman^ if 
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the oat would have agreed to it ; but as he saw ehe 
would not, he turned off towards a distant wood» 
where he found a hollow tree> and creeping into the 
leaves which had drifted there, in spite of all his 
troubles, and in spite of all his recollections of his 
usual snug lodgings on the kitchen hearth, with the 
sound of the old yellow-faced clock and the songs of 
the crickets in his ears, he soon fell asleep. What 
was his surprise on waking, to see another dog 
strutting and wagging his tcdl at the entrance of the 
hole. It was a fine night-<-a fine moonshiny night ; 
and as the dog seemed to be friendly, he got up, and 
smiling and wagging his tail he approached him. 

^' Was the like ever seen ?" said a voice close by ; 
** if he is not the very picture of our Snap 1" He 
looked roimd, and saw two men, who glanced at him, 
and then looked suspiciously about, as if fearful of 
surprise. They were poachers. Seeing that Rover 
was willing to follow them, they went home, talking 
as they went, how exactly the dog was like their 
own, and adding, that if he was only half as good, 
he was worth his weight in gold. 

A lawless life truly, our Rover had now fallen 
into ; and to his shame be it said, he liked it. All 
day he was confined with his companion, under the 
stairs of the cottage of one of the poachers ; but every 
night it was the grandest sport to range through 
woods, heaths, and fields, driving the game into his 
master's nets. But one day he heard a strange bustle 
in the house ; strange faces looked under the stairs, 
and being called, out he came, and saw his master in 
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the custody of several as rough-looking fellows as 
himself. To mend the matter, he heard them talk 
of hanging the doga ; so, watching his (^portunity, 
he slipped out of the house, and made the best of his 
way. Often enough, you may be sure, he looked 
behind him to see if he were pursued ; but finding 
that was not the case, he slackened his trot, and in a 
while found himself upon the open downs. He looked 
here and there, and saw various flocks of sheep, and 
their diepherds with them ; and he kept cautiously at 
a distance, lest they might be afraid of him as a 
strange wandering dog, disturbing their sheep, and 
so might set their curs upon him. But coming sud- 
denly over a little eminence that faced the south, 
there he saw a boy sitting just by him, with his flock 
at a distance from the others. Bover would have 
retreated unobserved, but the lad saw him in a 
moment ; and jumping up from the stone on which 
he was sitting, cried, " here, my lad, here 1 " at the 
same time clapping his hand on his thigh in an in*- 
viting manner, and whistling to him. As the lad 
was an honest-looking lad, Bover took he^rt and 
drew near him. The lad seemed very glad to see 
him, clapped him on the head, coaxed him, and said, 
** "Well, my old fellow, and who are you ? and where 
do you come from ? and where are you going, eh ! 
old fellow ? You are just the man for me : will you 
be my dog, eh?" To all which Eover replied by 
wagging his tail and looking very well pleased. So 
there he stayed. The boy gave him some bread out 
,of his bag, and seemed never tired of ^l«psk%^^Er^ 
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him^ and talking to him, asking him a thousand ques- 
tions^ as whether he had run away from his master ? 
or whether he had lost him ? whether he could tend 
sheep? and what was his name? To which all 
Hover's answers were again nothing but tail- wags. 
But when the lad had run over all the dog's names 
that he knew^ as Dash and Bush^ Keeper and Caesar^ 
Lightfoot and Bobtail^ and at last hit upon that of 
Rover, Rover pricked up his ears, and looked so in- 
telligent that the lad knew he had found out his real 
name. " O ! and so you are Rover, are you ? And 
that's the reason you are roving about, I suppose." 
And the lad was very merry, and played with Rover 
all his spare time that day, rolling down the hills with 
him, and running full speed up them again ; and then 
trying Rover's abilities as a sheep-dog, which he 
found very promising ; for although he did not un- 
derstand the particular language of the shepherds to 
their dogs, he caught the meaning of the lad's eye, 
and tones, and gestures ; so that the lad was very 
much pleased with Rover indeed, and thought he had 
foimd a great prize. When he had penned his fold 
in the evening, he ran home with nimble steps to show 
his new-found companion to his father and mother. 
The old people lived in a village about a mile off, 
in one of those sweet woody valleys that run 
through the southern downs ; a beautiful valley it 
was, watered with a swift, shallow, and delightful 
stream, with green meadows and rustic cottages scat- 
tered about it. Ben, the shepherd boy, ran into his 
parents' cottage saying, *^ See what T have got ! See^ 
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this dog came to me on the downs, and has stayed 
with me all day ! " 

Ben's father was an old ^epherd, whose limbs . 
were grown stiff with rheumatism^ caught by being 
so often wet while out with his sheep ; and he was 
now glad to let Ben take his place as often as he 
could. His old dog was, like himself, grown almost 
superannuated, and would not go out with anybody 
but himself ; and while he stayed at home, which was 
now almost constantly, would lie under his chair, or 
in the sunshine at the door ; and, like the old man, 
was grown a little crabbed with age and infirmities. 
It was, therefore, pretty much in the same manner 
that Ben's dog was received by the old shepherd and 
his dog. No sooner had Ben in his joy said, " See • 
what I have got ! " than the old man said, " What 
have you got, eh, lad ? " and the old dog rushed from 
under the old man's chair, and flew at Bover like a 
fury. A great gaunt, grey beast he was, and his eyes 
glared like fire, and in a second he had Bover on the 
floor, and seemed as though he would tear him to 
pieces in a moment. Rover howled, Ben cried, the 
old man came with his staff, and laying on both of 
the scuffling dogs with all his might, made the old 
dog let go his hold ; and Rover ran out of the house, 
and down the valley in fuU speed. This was but a 
poor reception : the old man scolded, Ben cried, and 
his mother, who was much younger than his father, 
and much more good-natured, endeavoured to soothe 
Ben. But Ben soon ran out of the house, and after 
his dog, and after a long chase coming up with him, 
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brought him back in a string, and tied him up in the 
shed behind the house. The old man seeing that Ben 
was very fond of the dog, and soon after going out 
on the downs and seeing that he really was Tery 
useful to the lad, grew reconciled to him ; though he 
always pretended to despise the dog as no real sheep- 
dog ; and never would allow him to come into the 
house to disturb, as he said, the old dog on his own 
heartL 

Never was there a happier lad now than Ben, or a 
happier dog than Bover. All that spring and sum* 
mer they went to the downs together. In the fine 
mornings, they went tripping on together through 
the dews, let the sheep out of the fold, and followed 
them ^ong the green hill sides with never-tiring 
contentment through the long days. Sometimes they 
drew near the other shepherds, and though the shep- 
herds.affected to jeer Ben about shepherding with a 
spaniel, Ben showed them that Bover could keep 
the flock together as well as the best of their boasted 
dogs, and could play a himdred droH tricks besides. 
For Ben delighted to teach him to fetch and carry ; 
to sit up and beg ; to wait with a little pebble on his 
nose till he counted ten, and then chuck it up and 
catch it again. There was not a titone to be found, 
but if Ben would just rub it in his hand, and then 
allow any of the shepherds to throw it with all his 
might, ay, even in the dark, Bover would fetch the 
identical stone again, though soipetimes it cost him 
a good long searcL He even taught him to sit with 
his paws on a piece of paper, and pretend to read it 
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aloud, looking over it as gravely, from top to bottom 
as a man would actually read it. * As the summer 
days came on, it was very pleasant to sit on the short 
green turf, amidst the scattered daisies and yellow 
buttercups, and purple orchises, while the flock rested^ 
and practise all sorts of solitary fancies. Sometimes 
Rover gathered up all the pebbles at Ben's bidding, 
all around, while he laid them out in gardens, or 
built them up into cottages and steeples. Some- 
times Ben cut out the turf in great letters ; some- 
times he leaped about, while Kover stood and watched 
him with a very wise look; and sometimes Ben 
rolled the great pebbles far down the hills, and Rover 
scampered after them, and endeavoured to drag them 
up again. At times, some of the other boys of the 
village came and joined them, and then it was a 
merry time ; and often, in summer, they contrived to 
lead the flock down the river side, and both lad and 
dog found pleasure^nough in walking into the stream; 
Ben hunting after trout under the green banks, and 
Rover keeping close after him, and watching him as 
<5losely as if he knew what he was about. 

So went on the summer. The time never seemed 
wearisome. Sometimes Ben would lead the sheep 
up to the very highest back of the downs, whence 
the sea could be seen, and sit down and look out at 
it for a great while, and say, *^ Isn't that grand. 
Rover, my boy?" And Rover assented to it, as if 

* This was once done by a shepherd boy in France, which 
attracted so much notice that the boy was sent for to court, to 
exhibit his dog*s cleyemess before the king and (\asieii% 
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he knew all about it. And at other times^ Ben 
would Bit on a green slope, and sing and shout by the 
hour, at the very top of his voice, as if it were the 
greatest imaginable delight to him to feel the fresh 
air, and see the green earth, and enjoy the profound 
solitude, with nothing but the sound of his own voice 
to fill it. 

Ben never seemed weary. At evening, after the 
flock was folded, and he was got home, he was help- 
ing his mother in the garden, for his father could not 
garden, on account of his rheumatism. He chopped 
sticks for her, or he went to the shop for flour or 
groceries, or he fetched water from the brook. Never 
was there a lad that was so fond of his mother, and 
his mother was as fond of him, and took good care of 
Bover because Ben liked him.. 

But now the year began to draw to a close ; the 
days grew cold and dreary, and the ground damp. 
There was no longer any sitting on the green turf, 
amongst the flowers, and playing and rolling about. 
The flowers were gone, and rains and storms were 
come in their stead. Ben put on his thick, old- 
fashioned drab coat over his white slop, and changed 
his straw hat for a good rough felt one ; and it was 
necessary to be always on foot following the flock, 
both to find the sheep sufficient pasture and to keep 
themselves warm. Now there came fierce, dashing 
tempests of wind and rain out of the boisterous west; 
and now thick driving mists, that hid everything. 
On the open down there was no place of shelter, 
scarcely a tree to run to, and many a wetting they 
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got ; and many a weary hour they had to watch and 
wait in their comfortless condition, wishing that the 
Bim would pop down over the western ridges, and 
send them home to warmth and comfort. In wintei^ 
things only grew worse. The days were shorter, it 
is true ; but when the snow did not cover the ground 
entirely, and the sheep were obliged to be driven to 
the turnip-fields, out Ben and his dog must be, amid 
cold, rain, and sleet, and winds so sharp that they 
seemed to blow through them, and made Ben thrust 
his red hands into his coat bosom, and hop about in 
very excess of cold, and Rover cower his tail, and 
look up and whine wistfully in his master's face. 

It was about the middle of winter that Ben be- 
came very hoarse, and seemed to have caught a 
dreadful cold with these wettings and exposures. He 
complained to his mother at night that his back ached^ 
and said, with a smile, that he had often wondered 
what old men meant when they talked of their backs 
aching ; but that he knew now, and he believed he 
felt like an old man, for his legs also seemed as 
though they would not carry him up the hills. He 
sate cowering over the fire at night ; and though his 
mother made him warm gruel to his supper, it seemed 
to do him no good. In a morning when he got up, 
he staggered, and was obliged to hold himself by the 
wall as he came down stairs, saying that the place 
seemed to turn round with him ; at last he fairly fell 
a-crying, because he said he was sure he never should 
be able to go out to the flock. - The old man said— • 
**Fawl fawl see, wife, what comes of coddling chiL* 
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dren now^a-days. I never was coddled in that wayj 
and I never took any harm. A shepherd is worth 
nothing at all till he has been properly seasoned." 
Poor Ben made an effort, and so set off, with tears 
on his face as he went, and cheeks looking more 
bloommg, and eyes more bri^t than ever ; while his 
mother looked after him, with tears in her eyes too, 
saying she was sure the poor lad was dreadfully ilL 

All that day Ben stayed out, going after the sheep 
as if he were in a dream. His eyes were open, 
and his legs moved; but he was obliged every 
now and then to sit down to rest himself on a stone ; 
and he had not a word to say to Kover, who followed 
him silently, as if he knew something was wrong, 
and when he sate down came and thrust his nose 
under Ben's hand, who gently tapped his head, and 
once or twice burst out a-crying. At night, when 
he got home, his cough was violent and continual ; 
he crept off to bed without waiting for any supper, 
and his mother came down stairs, saying that he burnt 
like a fire itself, and ran off for the doctor. Poor 
Ben! it was all over with his shepherding. The 
doctor said if he saved his life that would be all. 
The old man was obliged to take his post again ; and 
Ben, though he got through the fever, sate all winter 
wrapped up by the fire like a skeleton, his cough 
seeming as though it would tear him to pieces, and 
his plump roimd rosy cheeks sunk away into the 
thinnest and palest possible. Ben's mother nursed 
him as a fond mother may be supposed to nurse her 
only child; and even the old man, though he had 
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a cold winter's work out of doora, tritli all his stifi*- 
ness and ^ramping puns, waa migktily softened down 
when he saw poor Ben's pale ikce and large glisten- 
ing ejes ; and his limbs, so sturdy awhile ago, now 
shrnnk awaj to mere feeble sticks, as it were. 

Towards spring the old man stud, *' Please Ood, 
B^i, that fine weather would come, and then I think 
thou wouldst hamish," i. e. burnish or re<3ruit sgun. 
But the fine weather came, and Ben only seemed to 
melt away like the snow in the sunshine. Teara 
often came into his eyes as be patted Bover'a head, 
and he would say, " It's ell over, Bover lad, we shall 
never get upon the downs ag^n." His mother 
.brought him snowdrops and violets ; and Ben looking 
at them, and smelling at them very attentively, etud, 
" They'll just be in time to lay in my cofBn, mother." 
He was right ; as his mother but three or four days 
afiter was reading to him in the Bible, she looked at 
lum as he sate in hie chair with his head laid on a 
pillow on the chair-arm, and Ben was gone I 




Poor Bover [ that was no longer the place for him. 
He kept looking about for Ben. Sometimes he ran 
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up stairs; and then came down^ and went to the 
chair where Ben used to sit, and whined and looked 
very unhappy ; and at length, as if he comprehended 
that Ben was no longer to be found there, and as if 
he could no longer bear the place without him, he 
wandered off again. 

The very same day, while passing a large green 
where a good many boys were playing — " See, what 
a handsome dog ! " cried one ; " Let's catch him," 
said another, — and, in an instant, they all surrounded 
him, stretching out their arms to form a sort of chain, 
and speaking coaxingly to him. Then one boy sprang 
forward and seized him, on which they tied a hand- 
kerchief round his neck, and led him away in tri- 
umph. 

^* Boys," said a tall, bony, consequential man, in a 
most grave and formal tone, as he stepped over a 
stile — the schoolmaster, in fact — "boys, what have 
you got there ? " "A dog, sir 1 " said they all at once, 
looking sadly cast down. " A dog ! and pray how 
did you come by him?" "We found him, sir.'* 
" Found him, O ! found him before he was lost, no 
doubt. Pray what traveller, what esquire, what 
clergyman, what magistrate, or, in short, what gen- 
tleman have you deprived of his faithful four-footed 
friend and companion — for it is evidently the dog of 
a gentleman — and thereby brought yourselves into 
jeopardy of a gaol, and me into loss of my character 
for instilling good principles into my scholars ! Take 
him to your mistress, and bid her tie him up till I 
come." With silent steps and woful countenances 
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they obeyed, ** And what are you bringing now ? " 
said the dame^ as they came to the door. '^Our 
master desires you to tie up this dog till he comes." 
** Out upon ye ! out upon ye I a dog, a dog ! Haven't 
I enough dirt made by you, without a dog to run in 
and out on rainy days, and snatch the children's 
bread and butter out of their hands to boot?" 
^* Dame," said the voice of the dominie himself, " tie 
up the dog I say 1 " and slie tied him up. 

The next day, Rover was to be seen tied, with a 
red quiU-string, to the board which was put across 
the doorway to keep tho little children from running 
out of school, that he might get a little air and sim- 
shine; and he had not been there long, when the 
voice of farmer Hodgson was heard hallooing out, 
*' Hazeldine ! Hazeldine ! I say, what dog have you 
got there ? " And the dominie, putting out his head, 
answered, ^^ A strange dog that hath lost his way, 
and chosen to stop with us." 

" Chosen to stop with you, do you say, eh? Very 
good, and so you tether him to the door-board? But 
as to that never mind — what will you take for him? 
It is just the thing I want." " "Well, master Hodg- 
son, I would fain — ""Come, no nonsense," said 
the farmer, " here is the money, give me the string, 
and there's an end to it." 

The dominie put the end of the cord into the farm* 
et's hand, and the five shillings into his own pocket, 
and turning into the school, instead of giving the 
boys the money, he cried, " Silence ! silence ! " and 
calling up three or four of them, gave each four 
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strokes on the hand with a ferrula for making a noise 
when his back was turned. A strange sense of injus- 
tice was struggling in the little fellows' hearts ; but 
it was Hazledine's way of instilling good principles ; 
so they were obliged to shed a few tears in silence, 
and submit. 

To use a common expression, our dog now lived in 
clover. His dwelling was a good substantial farm- 
house, where nothing was wanting. Every body 
caressed him ; and his only business was to accom- 
pany the farmer as he rode round his fields, once a 
day, and to be on the hearth by him when he sate in 
his great chair and smoked his pipe. He was the 
best dog in England, Mrs. Hodgson declared, for he 
drove all the beggars away ; he was the best in the 
world, the fanner himself asserted, for he heard him 
barking at all hours of the night ; and exactly in 
proportion as he broke their rest did he mend his own 
character. One day, however, they had a tinker to 
mend the kettles, and the next day Kover was miss- 
ing. " Beshrew me," said Betty Scuttle the maid, 
'* if that gipsy hasn't tieed him away ! " " It is the 
very thing I " exclaimed the farmer, puffing a great 
smoke out of his pipe ; and. incontinently moimting 
his horse, he rode to the gipsy camp on the common. 
" "Well, my lads," said he, as he saw them rising up 
from their huts in a bustle at his approach, ^^ what 
have you done with my dog?" "God bless your 
honour ! your dog ! why has somebody taken your 
honour's dog? and did you think any of us could 
have done such a thing? master I " said three or 
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four of them together, "we didn't suppose you would 
have thought so badly of us. When was any thing 
of yours missing in all the years and the times that 
we have been here ? " " The dog 1 the dog ! " impa- 
tiently said the farmer, who hated speeches; and 
nevertheless an old woman was putting herself in an 
attitude of eloquence, to prove that they knew no- 
thing of it, when Rover himself, with a struggle and 
a howl, broke out of a tent just by, and appeared in 
a thousand vagaries of joy before his master, with an 
old rag of a red cloak tied about his neck. 

"The villains!" muttered Hodgson, "111 rid the 
country of them ; " and, spurring his horse, he was 
in ten minutes at the gates of Justice Gatliffe. The 
justice, a stout old man, in a large powdered wig, 
and his pretty daughter, were sitting under the ve- 
randa, by the door. The farmer was a tenant, and 
a favourite of the justice ; and after mutual compli- 
ments had passed, the justice's daughter was struck 
with admiration of Kover. " What a beautiful dog, 
Mr. Hodgson!" "Ay," said the justice, "a fine 
fellow truly!" "Well, ma'am," added Hodgson, 
*^ and if you would like the dog now, you shall have 
it with all the pleasure in the world ; and yet, do you 
know, it is about that very dog that I am come hither 
at this blessed time. Those thievish vagabond gip- 
sies stole him yesterday, and it's only by chance of 
the old red rag that ye see about his neck, that he 
made his escape. Oddsbodikins, miss ! if his worship, 
your father, would but send them out of the country, 
he would do a good service." " And that I will 

O 
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speedily,'* exclaimed the justice ; *^ I will rid the conn- 
try of the caitiffs." In fact, nothing could have 
pleased him better, — a bitter enemy was he of all 
beggars, gipsies, strolling players, — of all that 
class which he called ^^ the rascal rabble ;" and his 
anger against them had been doubled by a witty bal- 
lad-maker, who, in revenge for having been com- 
mitted to the house of correction, had put him into 
verse, and sung him all over the country on a half- 
penny strip of dirty paper, with an ugly woodcut at 
its top. " Thank you ! thank you ! " said Miss Grat- 
liffe with rapture to the farmer. *^ Thank youl 
thank you ! " ssud the farmer to the justice, for his 
promise of vengeance ; and so well was that ven- 
geance executed, that not a gipsy could be found the 
next day in all the lordship. 

Great, however, was the farmer's surprise, in a 
very few days to hear that the gipsies, in order to 
revenge themselves, had made a desperate and whole- 
sale attack upon the justice's game in all quarters ; 
and greater still in a few days more, to learn that 
several were in custody, and being old offenders in 
that line, were expected to be transported ; but ten 
times greater became his amazement to hear that the 
justice himself was missing. The whole country was 
in wonder and alarm. He had gone out for a short 
ride, when Rover, who had accompanied him, sud- 
denly came back, panting, whining, and exhibiting 
the utmost uneasiness; and soon afterwards, the 
horse appeared, returning without his master, but 
Tetuming with perfect quietness and composure, and 
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showing no other symptom of disorder thaa having 
the bridle beneath his feet. 

The terror and confdsion of the family may be 
imagined. Away went half-a-dozen servants in quest 
of their master; and away went Bover^ running and 
barking before them ; and impatient for their speed 
to equal his own^ till he led them up a glen in the 
heath, to the ruins of an old castle. When they came 
thither, however, nothing was to be seen. In vain 
they sought around ; no person, nor trace of any per- 
son, was visible ; and they returned, scolding poor 
Rover for a simpleton. Bover, nevertheless, Un- 
gered still about the place ; and it was only by earnest 
calling and whistling to him that he was prevailed on 
to follow them. Every hundred yards he again 
stopped, looked wistfully after them, but refusing to 
follow ; and th^ moment they turned towards him he 
wheeled round, with a toss of his head, and b^an 
galloping back. Struck by the dog's obstinacy, they 
agreed once more to follow him, but it was with no 
better success ; so they went off in different directions. 

The country was traversed far and wide, but in vain. 
The country people persuaded themselves that the jus- 
tice had fallen into the river ^ his daughter was over- 
whelmed with affliction ; though all besides gave up 
the search, she was stiU unsatisfied ; and Sover was 
as restless as herself. All day he was continually 
whining and running to the door, as if he fain would 
persuade her to follow, till, struck by his behaviour, 
she determined that she would. Never was there 
seen so joyftd a creature. He ran, he jumped, he 
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galloped round, barking, in great circles ; and, as his 
mistress and the servants followed, he again led the 
way to this very old ruin, " It's of no use, madam, 
it's of no use," said the servants, as they once more 
went over the building, ** we have examined every 
chink and comer. The d(^ has got some crotchet into 
his head, but what we cannot pretend to tell." AGss 
Gratliffe sat down on a stone, faint and overcome hj 
three days' sorrow, and renewed disappointment — 
when hark I it was the barking of Rover somewhere 
below, as if he were furious. Away went the lady — 
away went the servants, following the sound, and 
soon found themselves at the foot of the tower, before 
a low, damp arch, overgrown with an elder-tree. 
Within was Sover, as furiously barking as ever, and, 
entering, they found him at a door which was fast 
locked. They immediately b^an to batter it with 
stones, to force it open; and hush! — could it be 
true ? — it was 1 They heard the well-known voice 
of the justice himself, encouraging them to perse* 
vere. One general thrust ! the door flew open, and 
the lady was in her father's arms ! 

It would be hard to tell, however, which was most 
overcome, the lady by her previous sorrowful, and 
present joyful excitement, or her father by the effect 
of his confinement. " It is well you are come," said 
he; *^ I could not have held out much longer. Three 
days have I been in this cold, damp dungeon. The 
villain gipsies, when they forced me in hither, left me 
some food — ^mutton of my own flock, and bread of 
my own com, and departed. I have seen nothing of 
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them since* The food has long been spent ; and my 
continued efforts to effect my escape were nearly 
exhausted too. I heard the voice of my servants and 
of Rover near me on the first day, but I could not 
make them hear me ; and I have been in utter de- 
spair of ever being found. I believe, however, my 
life would have depended upon the fate of those gipsies 
who are to be tried to-morrow."* 

These words explained the whole mystery ; and I 
have only to add, that the gipsies were transported 
for life. Rover, advanced to liie pinnacle of glory at 
Gable-hall, was held a wonder of attachment and 
sagacity. He had made the fortune he set out to 
seek. The justice has long been dead ; but Rover 
may be seen at this day, before the door, ready to 
testify his satisfaction in your notice, by a flap or two 
of his tail on the ground, but too fat and lazy to rise 
at any one's call but that of his mistress. 

THE DOGS OP OLDACEE. 

We were extremely interested in the different occur- 
rences in the life of poor Rover, but more than all 
with the account of Ben, the shepherd lad. There 
was something so affecting in his active sprightly 
spirit, his good heart, and his early death, that there 
was not a dry eye amongst us. Presently, my worthy 
old grandfather said, " What wonderful things dogs 

* The famous moss-trooper, Johnnie Armstrong, once car- 
ried off a Scotch judge in a similar manner, and for a similar 
purpose. 
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are I This story brings to my recollection those two 
noble dogs at Oldacre ; — you remember them, Coumn 
John, don't you? Two grand setters that Squire 
Mills used always to have at his heels whether it was 
shooting season or not." ^^ To be sure," said Cousin 
John ; '^ just one the picture of the other — as like as 
pin to pin, or pear to pear," " Well, Squire Mills, as 
you know, had an estate in Oxfordshire, a hundred 
miles off at least; and there he used to go twice 
a-year to receive his rents ; and he never went while 
he had these dogs but he took one with him. When 
the dog was tired he let him go up into his chaise 
and ride, and when he was tired of riding, the dog 
leaped out and jogged along again till he was tired 
again. Squire Mills always stopped at the Mitre 
Inn at Oxford; and it so happened on one occasion 
that, as his dog followed him up the stable-yard, a 
great mastiff, which was chained to a kennel, suddenly 
rushed out, seized on the setter, and before he could 
be beaten off, had very severely worried him. Squire 
Mills was very angry, and the innkeeper made many 
apologies, but that did not cure the dog's wounds ; 
and Squire Mills, who said he would rather have 
^ven five pounds than the dog should have been so 
used, set off homeward in no very good hiunour. The 
dog, which seemed very much hurt, lay whining, and 
appearing very uneasy in the bottom of the chaise all 
the way home, and when they got there the keeper 
was ordered to pay every attention to him, and do all 
that he could for him. But the dog lay in his kennel 
for more than a week, and seemed in a very poor way 
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indeed. He would not eat, and the keeper was very 
doubtful what would be the upshot of it, when, one 
morning, he was very much surprised to find both him 
and his fellow dog missing. All inquiries were made, 
but nothing could be heard of them, and it was con- 
cluded that they were stolen. Squire Mills im- 
mediately offered five-and-twenty guineas reward for 
the discovery of the thief; but no thief was heard of, 
or the dogs either, till a week afterwards, when they 
again entered the yard, but two such poor, jaded, 
worn-down creatures as never were seen. They were 
apparently starved to the very point of death, covered 
with dust, and, in fact, in such a condition, that, 
notwithstanding all that could be done, they both 
died in the course of a few days. On examining them 
after death they appeared to have been shot at, various 
shot-corns being found in their skins. Nothing, 
however, came to light about it ; and on the next 
rent-day, Squire Mills made his journey into Oxford- 
shire without either of his favourite dogs. As he 
passed the kennel of the mastiff at the inn at Oxford, 
he could not help looking with resentment towards 
it, when, to his surprise, instead of the mastiff which 
had been there many years, he saw quite another dog. 
* And so you have parted with that savage brute of 
a mastiff that worried my setter so, the last time I 
was here,' he said to the ostler. * Ay,' replied the 
ostler, * there's a curious thing about that, sir. The . 
dog was worried dead on the spot, at the door of his 
own kennel ; and, if I am not much mistaken, your 
setter helped to do it, too I ' ' My setter ! * said Squire 
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Mills, with great surprise, * what do you mean ?' 'I 
mean, sir,' said the ostler, ' that about a week after 
you was here last, when your dog unfortunately got so 
towzled by old Sampson, the mastiff, we heard all of a 
sudden a terrible noise of dogs fighting in the yard, and 
on running out, saw two great dogs fiercely at work 
with old Sampson. They had got him down, and 
seemed tearing him into very atoms. Our master made 
no more to do, but in he ran, snatched down the gun 
and fired at the dogs ; but it was too late, they were 
just going over the yard wall together, and I dare 
say, got off without the peppering master meant for 
them. But there, however, was Sampson, as dead 
at his kennel side as the stones that he lay upon.' 

*** And you thought,' said Squire Mills, Hhat one 
of the dogs resembled my setter.' * Nay,' said the 
ostler, * both of them ! One was the very picture of 
the other, and if they were not yours, they were no 
dogs at all.' 

** * It is wonderful,' said Squire Mills ; * but I have 
not a doubt but you are quite right in your belief ; 
and this accounts for what has till this moment very 
much puzzled me. My dog was so resentful of the 
injury and insult that he received from your mastiff, 
that he without doubt communicated his grievances to 
his brother dog, and prevailed on him to set out on a 
pilgrimage of revenge. The dogs disappeared for a 
week or more, together ; they came bade wounded, and 
in that miserable plight that they never recovered it. 
The dogs, let me tell you, are both dead ; and I would 
liot have taken a hundred pounds for them.' 
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** The ostler, and indeed all the people about the 
inn, were wonderfully surprised at the story, and a 
wonderful circumstance it was to be sure." 

" Wonderful indeed I" said all the juvenile group. 

Ay, wonderful, wonderful," said Cousin John; 
but is all true d'ye think ? do you know it for a 
real, downright fact, Mr. Redfern?" 

" True I" said my grandfather ; " it is just as true 
as you sit there. I had it word for word ; nay, I 
have had it word for word twenty times from Squire 
Mills himself." 

" Well," said Cousin John, ** then it is wonderfuL 
Why what men — except real Christians, who should 
know better than to be revengeful — what men could 
have done more ? And what a hero of a dog ! — and 
what a friend of a dog that old fellow was that had 
been at home and suffered nothing, to set out on such 
an expedition I But it is past all my notions how 
these dogs could tell one another all about the matter. 

With this, up started Cousin John, said ** good- 
night," in his usual blunt way, and in another minute 
we heard him, in his loud earnest voice, telling the 
whole story to old Samuel Davis, in the kitchen ; 
and very likely he would tell it to every one that he 
met for the next three or four days. 

The very next evening, the whole of the same 
company were again assembled round our fire, and 
we were very earnest to hear just the same things over 
again. " Ay, I should like to hear the account of 
those two Oldacre setters very well myself," said 
Cousin John ; ^^I find that many people here know the 
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fact, and that it is a real fact" *^ To be sure it is," 
said my grandfather ; '^ but I should like to hear those 
verses again which my daughter repeated. ** " Yes, 
yes," said we ; — but my mother said " No, enough of 
the Wind in a Frolic, suppose we now have 

THE WIND IN A RAGE." 

I sung to the little folk 
Of the wind in a joke ; 
Let us now pen a page 
Of the wind in a rage. 

Oat sprang the wind from its hidden lair, 
With a bound like a tiger, a growl like a bear. 
*T was an autumn eve, as with fierce affiright, 
It scowled through the air as grim as night : 
Fast flew the clouds at its demon breath ; 
StaggerM the earth as with stroke of death ; 
And a lurid gleam was in the sky, 
Where the strength of its rage was rushing by. 

Oh, terrible wind ! who then could know 
'T was the very same wind that wont to blow 
In the fields of spring, with a pulse as meek 
As an infantas breath on its mother*s cheek ; 
Wavering on from stem to stem, 
Of the first young flowers, scarce bending them ; 
The purple orchis, the cowslip*s crown, 
The burnished king-cups bowing down, 
With a loving stress, that woo'd away 
Tteip fragrant spirits in its play! 

Oh, who could have deem*d it the very breeze, 
That shook the gold locks of laburnum trees ; 
That through the garden, gentle and slow. 
Scattered the pear-bloom down like snow ; 
And the rose and Ulac gave it charge. 
To winnow their odorous life at large ? 
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Lithe as the snake, as the lion bold, 
Cruel and huge as the giants old, 
Like a spirit of violence on it passed, 
To scatter and batter, to crush and blast ! 

The shepherd upon his mountain path, 
Saw in the heavens its coming wrath ; 
And his very dog of its power aware. 
Whined and crouched with a rueM stare. 
The tiler beheld its ominous fix>wn, 
And from the house-ridge hastened down ; 
The miller did nimbly strip his sails ; 
The farm-wife set down her milking pails, 
And ran with wild speed and mien aghast, 
To close her doors and windows fast ; 
Snatched from the wavering garden line, 
Her dangling caps and linens fine ; 
Marked how the swine to shelter sped, 
And sat by the fire in quaking dread. 

Far on the seas did the sailors spy 
The coming fiiry, and ran cm high — 
A busy swarm at the captain*s call, 
Amid the ropes, and masts so tall ; 
They furPd up the sails like clouds of air. 
And the gallant ship stood silent and bare. 

And well for those that with timely note, 
Saw that the air-fiend was afloat ; 
For, with bellowing din, like thunder deep, 
It burst on the earth with a stunning sweep. 
The sea-waves up into foam were sent, 
And over the land it roaring went ; 
With stifling vengeance scoured the plain : 
Man, and beast, and bird in vain 
Battled with its outrageous mood; 
And from town to town, from wood to wood, 
On it went roaring and unwithstood : 
Crouched in dread silence beast and bird ; 
Men in their dwelUngs spoke unheard, 
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For it burst on their roofs with the thundering shock 

Of the tempest waves on a mid-sea rock : 

But many a one did think and pray, 

For each living thing *neath its power that lay ; 

But most of all for the sailor, driven 

With crashing masts and cordage riven. 

All night the darkling sea along, 

In sufferance blind, and patience strong. 

It passed, and in the morning street, 
Did the groups who gather up marvels meet ; 
And all afar you might discern. 
There circled amongst them tidings stem. 
Said one, ** The crazy cottage that stood 
In the steep hill-croft beside the wood, 
Fell with the very first blast that came. 
And was burnt to dust in its own hearth-flame. 
The bed-ridden man sprang up and cried. 
And reached the door, and there he died ; 
And his sickly daughter, with frenzied paiQS, 
Dragg'd fix>m the fire his old remains.*' 
" Hobb*s mill is smashed, sail, wheel, and crank ;** 
** The lake,** said another, ** has burst its bank ! 
A hundred oaks in the forest are gone. 
That stood in the days of old King John ; 
With rifted trunk and shatter*d head, 
They lie on the turf like giants dead.** 

Along the street there came a child, 
Half naked and sooty, and weeping wild ; 
" Why do you weep, my little dear ?** 
•* The chimney stack I** she cried with fear, 
'* The chimney stack, the floor fell through. 
And has killed my mother and baby too ! ** 
• Trifles are these !" a hoarse voice cried, 
'* Go to the beach and the ocean wide ; 
There every wave that comes on shore, 
Bringeth a drowned body or more. 
Many a boat in the angry swell, 
Floateth about like an empty shell ; 
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Keel npvrard some, and yacant all — 
The people were drown'd ia the fiendiah squall j 
And casks, and chests, and timbers grand. 
Of a might; vessel bestrew the strand." 
Terrible wind I Oh, who could deem, 
As it cnrl'd the top of his na^Te stream. 
And lifted the leaf of his garden bower, 
Gentle in spirit, and gentle in power, ' 
That thus it would rise like a monster vast, 
To scatter and batter, to cnuh and blast t 
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mtBemE AunaaiOiiiTa coktin uib^— ghost stosteb, ni whicb 

IT TDRKl OCT THIT IBB GHOtTB WBB£ HO 0HOBT8 AT AIX. 

One evening, when our dd fiiieoda were again sitting 
with uH, we children were very miportunate for a 
ghost-story. "A ghoat>*tory I" cried Cousin John — 
" a ghost^tory I Why, what ailly creature has been 
putting euch trash into your heads F Fooh ! nonsenee I 
I tell yon there are no ghosts ; and the man, or woman 
either, ought to be whipped that tells innocent children 
any such mischievous trumpery." " WeD 1" said my 
mother laughing, "111 tell you a ghost-story ! " "You, 
cousin I" exclaimed Cousin John, looking hard in my 
mother's face, as she sat quietly at her sewing. 
" You don't stuff your children with raw-head aikd 
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tloody-bones tales, do you?** "You shall hear,** 
replied my mother, smiling, 

CBACK-A-MABBLE, THE BOASTEB. 

** I had been one day to the village of Loscoe, to see 
a worthy old friend of mine who was very ill. — I 
found him indeed so ill, and his family in such 
distress about him, that I could not feel easy to return 
till evening. It was in the winter time, and the 
nights were long and dark. My maid had come to 
see me home, and we were quietly plodding along 
Loscoe-lane, which you know is both a very solitary 
place and a very miry one, by the light of a lantern, 
picking our steps along the narrow causeway of stone, 
without which there would have been no getting on 
at all ; and which yet were so broken, that without 
great care we should every minute have found our- 
selves up to the knees in mud or water. We had 
got within half a mile of this village, and a good way 
past the solitary old house known by the name of 
Loscoe-lane Bogard-house, when we heard some one 
coming behind us at a distance, shouting aloud, and 
making a very great noise. As it was the voice of a 
man, and as he advanced fast upon us, we thought it 
the best to conceal the lantern beneath the girl's thick 
cloak, and to stand close, in a nook to let the fellow 
go past, if possible, without perceiving us. We did 
not stand long without discovering who the man was. 
It was a man that, especially in his drink, was ac- 
customed to boast very largely of his prowess and 
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fearlessness, and to use so continually to his oomrades 
the absurd expression, ^FU crack your marbles!' 
meaning he would, or could master them, knock them 
down, or do as he pleased with them, that he had got 
the nick-name of Crack-a-marble. On he came^ now 
shouting aloud, *Come on then, you Loscoe-Iane 
bogards ! Crack-a-marble fears none of you. Come 
a hundred of you bogards, barguests, bogles, or any 
of your comical family. — Come as soon as you please 
' — I'll crack your marbles in a jiffey !' 

** It was evident that the fellow was really afraid, 
and was swaggering to keep his courage up — and 
this was soon put to the proof; for he speedily passed 
by us as we stood concealed in the nook, and he had 
not got a hundred yards beyond us when we heard a 
most awful sound, something between a low roar and 
a groan : and Crack-a-marble heard it too, — for, great 
fellow as he was, being full six feet high, and strong 
to boot, and with all his swagger, he instantly took 
to his heels at a most wonderful rate. We heard his 
great hob-nailed shoes go rapidly clipper-clap, clipper- 
clap, along the causeway, all the way up the long hill 
as far as the nearest house, which was the Old Bear 
public-house. We saw a light flash across the road, 
from the door of the Old Bear, as it was opened, and 
speedily vanish again, as it was as quickly shut ; and 
we knew that the valiant Crack-a-marble had taken 
refuge there from the groans of the Loscoe-lane 
bogard. There sure enough he had taken refuge, in a 
most awfril fright, and in a desperate perspiration, what 
with his fright and his run up the hill ; and a most 
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marvellous tale he told, of horrible noises, rattling 
chains, flashing of fires, and crashing of hedges as if 
half-a-dozen waggons were going over them. For 
our parts, all that we heard when we came up to the 
place where Crack-a-marble had been so suddenly put 
to flight, was somebody behind the hedge, laughing 
to himself most outrageously. I called out, ^ Who is 
there ? who is that ?' * Oh I is that you, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton ?' said some one. * Yes,' I said, * it is I, sure 
enough ; but who are you ?' * Oh ! bless your life, it 
is Tom Caladine — old Tom Caladine — I've almost 
frightened that poor bragging Crack-your-marble to 
death, and now I think I shall die myself with laugh- 
ing. I canna gie o'er 1 1 canna gie o'er I' And then 
he burst out again, till he even groaned with excess 
of laughter, and we began to fear that the old man 
would really do himself some mischief. He was an 
old collier that had worked for Mr. Middleton for 
twenty years or more. At length we got him to 
restndn himself a little, and I asked him how he came 
to think of frightening poor Crack-^marble so. * Why, 
Missis,' said he, *I never yet knew a swaggerer but 
was a coward ; and if you had seen this long-legged 
fellow bullying and vapouring over his drink as I 
have, threatening to crack honest men's marbles, — 
meaning, I reckon, their skulls, — and hectoring over 
simple folks that meddled none with him, you would 
have been glad to give him a fright too, I'm sure. So, 
as good luck would have it, I just chanced to hear my 
man coming shouting along as I was turning down 
home here; and the thought popped into my head in 
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a moment, and I had but just time to get behind this 
bush when he came up. O lors ! O lors ! — ^how the fool 
did but jump, as he heard the first groan I and how he 
can run I If he be the biggest coward V th* paii8h» 
which is sartin, I really believe there's never a man 
in this parish, or the next, that can match him at a 
race.' And with this Tom bid us good-night, and 
went off home, stopping to laugh again every now and 
then as heartily as ever. 

'^ Well," said Cousin John, as soon as the com- 
pany, who laughed almost as heartily as Tom Cala- 
dine himself, had regained their composure, and 
wiped the tears firom their eyes — " well, if that be 
one of your ghost-stories, it will do ; and I can tell 
you one myself that may perhaps amuse our good 
friend William WooUey here. It is the story of a 
florist, William. You'll like to hear that, I thin^ 
shan't you ? " 

" Why that," said old William WooUey, « will be 
just as it turns out ; if the story is a good one, it 
will be never the worse for being about a florist 
ril tell you exactly my mind on it when Tve heard 
it." 

" Well, then," said Cousin John, " don't be offended 
if I should let out any secrets of the craft, William, 
You florists have cunning ways to produce prise 
flowers, that, may be, you would not like all the 
world to know." 

"Ohl" replied old William WooUey ; "out with 
any secret of that kind, Mr. John, I beg — out with 
it. Vm quite curious to learn any secret about 
raiaiDg prize flowers that yo\x csan baiN^^ John*** 
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Here all were very merry at old William's energetic? 
appeal and grimace^ lifting his eyebrows and his 
hands at once^ drawing his mouth across his face with 
closed lips, and looking very funny at Cousin John. 

** Well, well," said Cousin John, ** we shall see I 
— What I have to say is of — 

"THE FLORIST AND THE SEXTON. 

** There was a florist lived in a village, as it might 
be this, and he was a very clever fellow in his way 
too, as our friend William is. You may imagine 
our William walking about his garden, all amongst 
beds of tulips, ranunculuses, auriculas, and polyan- 
thuses, and it will help your imaginations. There 
you see a snug cottage, with plants in pots basking 
under its sunny walls of a fine spring day. There 
you see a tall hedge and tall old bank screening off 
the north and east winds. There you see glass 
frames and hand-glasses all about, and little sticks 
standing in the beds with carnations tied up to them; 
and here canvas awnings stretched over beds of 
different plants. It's a pretty sight as anybody needs 
to see ; and any one that has seen our friend Wil- 
liam's plants and flowers may imagine what those of 
the florist that I am speaking of were, though that 
garden was far enough from here. The fact was, 
that this man beat all the other florists in the country. 
His plants and flowers seemed to thrive by magic. 
Nobody's came up so strong and fresh as they did ; 
and when the other florists came to see the man's 
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garden — as William's friends hereabout come to see 
his — to admire it, as they say — they could not help 
expressing their wonder. * What do you get that 
suits them so well ? ' said they to the florist. * Oh I ' 
said he, ^ it is only attending to them ; I attend to 
them ; you see things won't do without attending ta' 
That's just what William here has said to me and 
you, and a hundred other people, I dare say, when 
we have asked the same thing of him." 

"Well," said William Woolley, « go on, Mr. 
John, go on." 

" That was all they could ever get out of the florist," 
continued Cousin John ; " but they were sure to add 
— * But, however, there's no telling what sort of a 
flower there may be, after all.' When the flowers 
came, mind you though, they were just as good as the 
plants promised. Such finely grown, clear, regularly 
marked flowers, as you never saw. All the tribe of 
florists were full of amazement, and jealousy too, 
111 venture to say. Don't you think they would, 
William?" 

** It's likely," said William, with a nod. 

** All that the wondering florists could, however, 
get out of the man was — * It's good looking after — 
it's my hobby, you know — that's all ; attention does 
wonders.' 

** But the mischief of it was, that all these won- 
dering brother florists were just as attentive as this 
man could be. Their plants were their hobby, too ; 
but their attention would not do the wonders that his 
did, and the puzzle was just as great as ever. They 
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tried every thing that they could think of to come up 
with him. They got fresh earth off the common^ — 
decayed vegetable matter out of the hollows of trees. 
They dug and watered^ and screened and watched 
behind this mysterious man's hedge^ into the bargain ; 
but they were not a step the nearer ! His flowers 
grew into the most glorious things^ and he carried off 
all the prizes far and near. There was nothing for it, 
but trying some of his plants. It was a very honest 
neighbourhood, and nobody ever thought of stealing 
any, especially as the man used to be everlastingly 
dragging a monstrous steel-*trap about his garden, and 
sometimes in the day-time hanging it by the house- 
side, where anybody could see the length and sharp- 
ness of its teeth. It was, however, a very honest 
neighbourhood ; — it was a common remark there, that 
nobody ever took any thing that was too heavy or too 
hot for them ; and so these zealous florists bought at 
a great price the very best flowers the man had ; and 
he was very liberal. He knew they wanted to beat 
him with his own weapons, but he did not mind that. 
He sold any thing that he had, and the others bought 
all that he had that was good for any thing. The 
florist only smiled when he saw his garden thus stripped 
of all his best things, and said, * Well, he must try 
again; — attention did wonders 1' And, truly, the 
wonders that his attention wrought were wonderful \ 
for, the very next season his garden would have such 
a host of flowers as was not in the whole country 
besides ! I need not attempt to express the amaze- 
ment and vexation of all the other florists, — they 

p 3 
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were beyond bounds ; — ^the man got all the money and 
all the prizes, and seemed as quiet and contented in 
the midst of his gain and his glory as ever ; he had 
but one speech on all occasions : ^ Attention would do 
wonders ! ' 

** What do you think of that, William WooUey, 
eh? There was a bit of a secret there, I should think; 
what will you give me now to let you into it ?" 

**ni give you my attention," said old William, 
very quietly, — "attention will do wonders, you 
know!" 

** Very true," replied Cousin John, as coolly ; ** but 
all this time, do you know, there had been another 
man in the parish as much in a puzzle as the florists, 
— and that was the sexton. This worthy offidal 
had been long struck with 2k fancy that the soil of Atf 
garden^ that is, the churchyard, the garden in which 
he dug and delved more than in any other, on certain 
occasions was somehow a-missing. When he filled 
in a grave sometimes he was surprised to see that, 
notwithstanding the large coffin which it had received, 
there was not earth enough to pile up that long 
narrow mound over it, on which he was wont to 
bestow great pains, and in the construction of which he 
took considerable pride. This posed him a good deaL 
He thought of it again and again ; and it was not 
long before the same thing occurred to him. Turning 
it over in his head, it struck him that in both the last 
cases the grave had lain open aU night A thought 
— a suspicion — sprung out of this. He resolved to 
dig the next overnight; — he did so, and the result 
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was exactly the same. He dug the next on the day 
that it was wanted only, and the soil rose on being 
filled in, with as swelling a mount as he could desire. 
It was as dear to him as the shine of his own lantern, 
that there was robbery 1 — sacrilege! There was 
some wretch base enough to rob the graves of the 
very dust of their forefathers ; and the uncharitable 
old Spade-ace did not even hesitate to fix his sus- 
picions strongly on the florist ! * Ay 1 ' thought he to 
himself; *I have him now 1 That's the grand secret 
of his wonderful success. * Attention does wonders ' 
with a vengeance ! Why, the rascal would grind 
his grandmother into nourishment for his tulips and 
auriculas. * Attention!' it's attention to my new- 
made graves that has done the job; but, by the 
bones of parson Greatorex, that lie in the very centre 
of the chancel, I'll pay him a little attention.' 

** Old Spade-ace, according to his own phrase, said 
nothing to nobody ; but the very next time that he 
dug a grave over-night, he went after it was dark, 
and wrapping himself in a sheet, squatted down in 
it. Here he remained, with a patience only to be 
produced by his huge indignation, till the clock from 
the tower had struck twelve, when he thought he 
heard a footstep somewhere in the churchyard. 
Cowering down, therefore, closely in tne grave, he 
kept a sharp eye upwards, and sure enough in another 
minute there was a man hard at work on the side of 
the grave shoveling the rich soil into a basket ! At 
the sound, for it was too dark for him to see more 
than something dimly moving, his heart seemed ready 
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to burst with anger and impatience. Up he rose id 

his sheet, and no sooner did his head and shouldero 

appear above the grave in their white mantle;, than 

there was a loud shriek close to his ear ; down went 

the spade and basket, and the sacrilegious thief was 

off with rapid bounds. Old Spade-ace had be^ 

nimbler in his day, but wrath and curiosity gave him 

a lift. He leaped firom the grave, and followed the 

sound of the flying steps with all his ability. As 

he ran, he could perceive some man not far before 

him: he found he gained upon him, and he soon 

came so near, that the flying thief in his alarm cried 

out lustily, * Satan, I defy thee ! Satan, I defy thee !' 

He knew the voice; — it was the florist. At the 

certainty of the fact, old Spade-ace gave a leap for 

joy that he had made out the man's secret, and for 

pride that he had hit on so clever a scheme to detect 

him ; but he still * said nothing to nobody ; ' he 

wrapped his sheet only faster round him, and kept 

running on. As he ran, the florist — for it was the 

florist to a certainty, William, — the poor florist kept 

crying out as fast as he could bawl, * Satan, I defy 

thee I Satan, I defy thee ! ' The sexton followed in 

silence, and it was not long before they reached the 

florist's house, into which the poor man sprung, and 

would have banged the door behind him, but old 

Spade-ace was too quick for him — he set his foot 

between the door and the door-post just as it was 

closmg, and wrenching it open with a mighty push, 

leaped into the middle of the floor before the terrified 

florist, opened his sheet, and nodding at him with a 
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face red with his race^ and with eyes that flashed 
with malicious fun, said^ ^Attention does wonders!' 
and then walked gravely out. 

'^The florist had left a candle burning on the 
table, so that he saw who it was that had pursued 
him, and the fear of Satan only gave way to fears 
nearly as bad. 

"The next morning, the sexton's tale had flown 
all round the village almost before the sun was up ; 
all were laughing at the poor florist's disgrace; all 
the brother florists were running to his cottage to 
congratulate him on the event, — when, behold I they 
found the house empty, the garden-gate unlocked, 
all the noble plants standing blooming in their glory 
without any one to tend them; — the floiist had 
vanished, and never re-appeared." 

Cousin John, who evidently expected that William 
Woolley would endeavour to vindicate the florist^ 
looked hard at him as he ended, and said, " What do 
you think of that?" **I think," said the old man 
very quietly, " that it was a pity the poor man was 
so far aoerseen^ meaning, in his provincial language, 
so far off his guard, " as to do such a thing ; but I 
in no way deny but that churchyard earth might be 
very rich, though I never tried it. There are other 
ways of raising eminent flowers, Mr. John, and I 
am also of the florist's mind, that attention can do 
wonders. But enough of that I shall now volun- 
teer a little story for the amusement of the boys, 
which is a ghost story, and yet, like those already 
related, has no ghost in it." 
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THE CUTLER AND HIS APPRENTICES. 

*^ In Sheffield^ some years ago^ lived a cutler ihat 
was very desirous to grow speedily rich^ and for this 
purpose he took a great number of apprentices, whom 
he worked hard and fed badly. They were lads that 
he procured from the parish, with whom he got five 
pounds a-piece, and who, once off the parish's hands, 
and having probably no very near relations living) 
were seldom afterwards inquired after. As the man's 
. sole object was to get rich, he cared not how cruelly 
the lads were treated, so that he got all that he could 
out of them. He had them up by four or five o'clock in 
a winter's morning, and kept them hard at work till 
it was time for bed again. Summer and winter, it 
was nothing but work, work, work ; and they were 
fed and clothed in the most sordid manner ; in fact, 
they were complete slaves, and cuffs and blows and 
hard labour were the only plentiful things they got 
This went on till it grew intolerable. Time, instead 
of bringing any relief, only made the old man more 
griping, selfish, and cruel. But now there was an 
ingenious fellow amongst the apprentices, who said 
to his fellows, that if they would join with him he 
would undertake to mend matters for them. To this 
they readily agreed. This shrewd youth had seen 
that their master, like many other miserly fellows, 
was as superstitious as he was avaricious. He was 
a bachelor ; for he was too grasping to think of main- 
taining a wife and family. The young man had a 
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friend^ a tanner^ in the town. To him he went, and 
procured the loan of a huge black ox's hide, having 
a long tail and a tremendous pair of horns. This 
he conveyed secretly to his chamber; and, as the 
master always went to bed at the same time that his 
apprentices did, that he might be able to call 
them up at an early hour in the morning, instead of 
getting into bed, the young man arrayed himself in 
the hide, and cutting a most formidable figure, waited 
at his master's chamber-door, till he saw through the 
key-hole that he was just got into bed. At that 
moment he opened the door and stalked slowly into 
the room. No sooner did the old cutler perceive that 
hideous and black apparition, than, crying ^ Lord have 
mercy upon me I Lord save me ! ' he popped under the 
bed-clothes, and held them down upon him in an agony 
of terror. The apprentice, seeing the success of his 
scheme, rushed fiercely to the old man's bed, and 
tossing and goring furiously with his horns, and 
clattering on the floor with his feet said in a gruff 
voice— 

* Old man ! old man ! for thy cruelty, 
Body and soul thou art given to me ! 
Let me hear but T)nce more those apprentices* cries, 
And m push thee, and crush tkee, and bore out thy eyes.* 

With that he gave the trembling old wretch two or 
three good pokes with his horns, laid on him heartily 
with a strong staff that he had in his hands, knocked 
down the candle, and disappeared. The rest of the 
apprentices, who had stood barefoot at the door to 
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enjoy the joke, were obliged to run and thrust thar 
heads into their beds, to prevent their laughter bdng 
heard. Scarcely could they sleep all night for their 
merriment ; but the old man was as still in his room 
as a stone. 

'^At their usual hour, long before daylight, they 
jumped out of bed, and began to dress themselves 
with sufficient bustle to attract the old man's atten- 
tion ; but scarcely were they on the floor when he 
called out to know what they were after ; and beii^ 
answered that they were getting up, * Oh !' said he, 

* never mind, my lads — never mind ; go to bed again, 
it will be time enough these two hours.' The lads, 
of course, popped into bed again with right goodwiD, 
and very much amused at the success of their experi- 
ments They lay till they heard the old man himself 
getting up; when they arose, and got busily to work. 
At breakfast and dinner they were agreeably sur- 
prised at the improvement of their fare, and at the 
coaxing tone in which their master spoke to them. 

* Help yourselves, lads — help yourselves ; those that 
work hard should live well?' A maxim that they 
had never heard out of his mouth before. It was not 
many days neither before he sent for a tailor, and 
had them all put into good handsome suits of clothes, 
that they might make their appearance at church, a 
place that they never before heard him mention, but 
whither he now duly went, with his train of appren- 
tices walking in good order after him. Nay, when- 
ever a holiday came, instead of being, as they were 
before, the only people at work, their master was the 
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first to tell them of it, and advise them to get out 
and have a mouthful of fresh air in the fields^ saying 
very feelingly — * All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy I ' In short, the old man was cured of his 
cruelty — fear had done that which conscience could 
not; from that day forward, firmly believing that 
he had had a visit from the foul fiend, he continued 
to treat his apprentices with laudable indulgence ; 
and it is believed that he did it the more willingly, 
that he found to his surprise, that though his boys 
worked fewer hours, they actually did much more 
work, and did it better: which is likely, for when 
they were well fed, well clothed, and well used, they 
worked with a hearty goodwill It is even said that 
before he died, the clever apprentice, who had been 
taken into partnership, actually told him of the trick 
that he had played ofi* upon him, and that, though 
he was very angry at it at first, he afterwards joined 
heartily in the laugh when it was mentioned, and 
stud that it was the best thing that ever happened to 
him; for without that he should have gone on abusing 
his apprentices, and making himself more niggardly 
and more miserable than they. It was very curious 
to hear his version of the apparition, as it appeared 
to his terrified eyes, — for he got even to like to tell 
it amongst two or three of his intimate friends, and 
described the look of the black fiend, with his tre- 
mendous horns, his long sweeping tail, his goggle 
eyes, and his terrible voice, when he shook his head 
and said, * I will b-o-o-o-re out both thy eyes 1 ' He 
Qould hardly ever be brought to believe that he did 
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not see the fiend whisk out the candle with his tail^ 
and vanish in a flash of fire." 

'* I am glad/' said my grandfather^ ^' that they told 
the old man. It was a capital trick, and turned oat 
very well; but after all, it was a deception — and I 
am not fond of deception of any kind." 

** Oh ! we may be more nice than wise, I thinks* 
said Cousin John. " It is all very well that tl^ oU 
fellow did know ; but if he had not, I should not 
have grieved. It was what he richly deserved, and 
I admire the young man's spirit. I wish all nig- 
gardly old curmudgeons were cheated just as die* 
verly." 

**But we have not had a ghost-story after aU,** 
said I ; " there was no more ghost in those stories 
than there was in the fright I got with the cobweb- 
brush." 

What was that ? " said they. 
What was that?" I answered, "why, it wia 
only that one night I awoke, and by the glimmering 
of the fire which there happened to be in my room» 
it being very damp weather in winter, I saw to my 
astomshment, my room door standing open, and the 
bushy head of a giant looking over it from behind. 
You may be sure I was frightened enough, and crept 
down into bed, and lay there expecting every minute 
to be seized by the giant. But after about an hour, 
as he did not come out, I began to muster up cour- 
age, and to think it was nothing alive. I therefore 
determined to find out what it was ; and getting out 
of bed, I got the fire-shovel and went poking it along 
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the floor till it was poked under the door^ where the 
giant's feet should be^ if he had any. And^ in truth, 
the moment the fire-shovel went under the door, I 
saw the door pushed towards me, and the giant's 
head move too. Down went the fire-shovel, and at 
one leap I was in bed, hearing a terrible clatter on 
the floor behind me, and believing now surely that I 
fibould be eaten up in a moment. I wasn't eaten, 
however; and as all was still again, I once more 
peeped out, and behold ! there lay the great Turk's- 
head brush I The servant had been cobwebbing the 
ceilings, and had left the brush in the comer of my 
room, and occasioned me a terrible fright." 

All laughed heartily at my giant ; and my father 
said, "Well, Will, I hope you will never believe 
any more silly stories of ghosts, for if they all were 
searched into, they would turn out pretty much as 
these did." 

Here the subject of ghost stories ended, for old 
Samuel Hand began to tell of a little occurrence 
with some of his workmen which had puzzled him a 
good deal; and as it is very characteristic of the man 
and the sort of life led in that simple hamlet, I shall 
close these conversations with it» 



SAMMY HAND, AND HIS BRICKLAYERS. 

"You know," said the old gentleman, "I have 
pulled down the cottage below my garden, and re- 
built it. You know, too, how particular bricklayers 
are in dining exactly at twelve, and ^ving over ex- 
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aotly at six. Well^ I never was so puzzled by any- 
thing as by old Abraham Street, while building this 
cottage. The old man, you know, is as deaf as a 
door nail, and carries no watch ; yet exactly at twelve 
I saw him wipe his trowel, and come down the ladder 
to dinner. The old man can't hear the church dock, 
that I am quite sure of, — yet see, said I, how he 
drops his trowel before it has done striking. Wdl, 
it must be the sun he goes by; but what a yery 
exact notion he must have of its progress ! It is 
wonderful what years of practice and experience will 
do. At six o'clock it was the same: the nuMnent 
the church clock b^an to strike, he raised himself 
from his work, wiped his trowel, and came down. It 
is really wonderful, I sidd to myself, what a nice 
knowledge that old man has of the time — for the 
life of me I never could arrive at it. But if I was 
astonished that day, I was twice as much astoiushed 
the next; for it was thick and cloudy, it drizzled 
with misty rain, yet at twelve to a moment Abraham 
raised his head, wiped his trowel, and came down. 
At six it was just as cloudy, and Abraham was just 
as exact 

"Lord bless me I" I exclaimed to myself, **how 
can the man be so accurate I All night I kept think- 
ing of it ; and at length I began to doubt whether it 
was the sun that he went by — whether, after all, he 
could not hear the church dock. But, said I to 
myself, I will see how that is : I will find it out ; so 
away I went to Bill Newton, and desired him to pot 
the church dock back half-an-hour, and not to do 
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that neither till after it had struck eleven. He did 
so. As twelve drew near^ I stood a little distance 
off to see what would happen; whether Abraham 
would find out the cheat. I stood with my watch 
in my hand^ and, Lord bless me and save me I aa 
sure as I live, the moment the finger touched the 
mark of twelve, up rose Abraham, wiped his trowel 
on his sleeve, and walked gravely down to dinner I 
* Why,' said I to his man — 'you are going to dinner 
to-day before twelve ! it wants half an hour yet — 
the church clock has not struck yet neither.' The 
man shook his head — 'Mester doesn't mind about 
clocks; he knows the time — I warrant him he's 
right to a shaving.' * Well, but,' said I, * does he 
know better than my watch and the town-clock ? ' 
I did not let him see my watch, you know. * Yes,' 
said the man as he brought his dinner-basket, and 
sat down on a pile of bricks beside Abraham — who 
had already spread out his dinner store and was eat- 
ing away in defiance of all the clocks in the worlds 
' yes,' said the man, * I'd swear against all the clocks 
in the country if Hester said they were wrong.' 

"Well, this put me past all my reckoning — it 
could not be the church clock; that was altered, 
nay, it struck twelve just after they had finished 
their dinners. * There 1 ' I said, 'you hear it is just 
twelve now, you are evidently wrong.' The man 
got up, but without evincing any surprise, or appear- 
ing for a moment staggered by the fact of the dock 
striking — and putting his hand in a funnel-shape to 
Abraham's ear, shouted as loud as he could-— 'It's 

Q 
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just now striking twelve by the churdli dock!* 
< Striking twelve, is it ? ' said Abraham, with that 
elow, heavy way which deaf men have ; * what has 
gotten the dock, then ? — its wrong I * That was all 
the notice they took of it I I was puzzled worse and 
worse I It could not be the dock, they did not go 
by that, that was clear ; and it could not be the son; 
for sun or no sun, Abraham worked on to a second, 
and without looking up, till the very moment- 
raised himself, wiped his trowd, and came down to 
dinner, or to go home. 

** All that night I kept turning the thing in my 
head. There must be something, I said, that Abra- 
ham went by. What could it be? Was there any 
thing that he saw any where near, that guided him? 
Yes I I thought I had hit upon it. Yes I yes I it ii 
the miller at the mill, on the hill — he has a good 
watch, he has his ears open too, and he stops his miU 
just at twdve, and goes to his dinner. That's itl 
that's itl I thought, but I will try that too. As 
soon as I had breakfasted next morning, I went up 

to the mill — told the miller my cause of wonder 

bade him indulge me by not going to his dinner till 
half-past twdve that day, and by keeping the aflbir 
a secret All that was agreed on, and, again, I 
looked at twdve o'dock to see the effect. The mill 
kept spinning on ; but spite of the mill, Abraham 
raised himself exactly at twdve, wiped his trowd, 
and went to his dinner I 

" The thing was utterly beyond comprehension — 
at six the mill did not stop, but continued to grind 
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till dark) and besides^ I saw that Abraham did not 
go by the milL What in the world did he go by 
then ? I put that question to him. I got the man 
to bawl it into his ear. * How is it Abraham^ you 
know the time so exactly at twelve and at six ? ' * How 
do I know ? ' said Abraham, * 0, why I know by my 
feelings ! ' By his feelings I No ! that won't do ! I 
can't take that in — that a man has feelings to a 
minute; there must be something else. I now 
thought it might be Marshall's maid^ who returned 
that way from milking her cows just about six 
o'clock. I got her to alter her time^ and go half an 
hour sooner ; but that made no difference, and I wa& 
quite at my wit's end." 

"It certainly was very curious," said several of 
the listeners, "and what did you make of it at last?*^ 

" Why," said Mr. Hand, " I am ashamed of my 
dulness ; but I believe I never should have hit on 
the secret had not a mere accident thrown it in my 
way. I sent the man for some nails to the black-* 
smith's, he was away at twelve, and Abraham kept 
working on till his return 1 There, said I — I see it I 
it is the man — the man had a watch t The man 
had his ears open, and I had never thought of that I 
But I now kept my eye on him, I saw him take 
some bricks, ascend the ladder, set them down on the 
scaffold; and at the same moment Abraham wiped 
his trowel, and came down to diiiner ! 

"'Hal hal' said I, accosting the man, *I see 

now how Abraham knows the time ; it is you that 

let him know ; you have been away, and Abraham 

q2 
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bas misBed ias ieck<Huiig, he did not loMw bj In 
' feelings!* 

" The man smiled : ' Sir,' eaad he, ' 7011 have fennd 
it oat : and you might have found it oat befw^ if 
you had noticed that always at twelve and six I wis 
Upon the scaffold either with bricks w mortar, and 
gave Mester atwitch by the coat as I passed. Pov 
man I that's what he meant by his feelii^ ; he fUt 
me pluck his coat. The first thing that he <»dend 
me to do when I came to be lus man, was alwi^ to 
twitch lus coat at twelve and six to a minute ; and I 
can tmst to my watch to a second.' 

"Xioid bless met" said I, "how ample tlm^ are 
when one once knows them." 

" Smple enough," cried Conran John — "I rcaflj 
wonder you did not twig the sign before." 

" I wonder so too, now," said Mr. Hand — " but 
there's many a mmpler thing has puzzled many » 
wiser man." 
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Such were the simple Btories and conTergatione that 
eerred to enliven that primitive but pleasant fireside ; 
but every now aod then Dr. Dally, when there, used 
to make a variety by tricks of eleigbt-of-hand that 
he knew, and by exhibitions which, though well 
known to all better acquEunted with adentific prin- 
ciples, appeared to o\a young eyes as actual ma^c. 
One evening in he came, to our surprise, with Samuel 
Davis carrying the yard-cock in his hands. " Now," 
sEud be, "111 show you a curiosity." He made 
Samuel Da™ set the cock, which appeared very de- 
sirous to get out of his hands, on the table. The 
cock mai'e a great cackling and squalling, bat Dc. 
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Dally> causing some one to hold the cock's head dose 
down to the table^ took out a piece of chalk, and 
drew a line fix)m his beak across the table. Samuel 
Davis and the person who held his head down were 
then commanded to let the cock go, and to our 
amazement he stood stock still, his beak fixed on the 
line, and seemed bound by a spell that he could not 
break. Presently after. Dr. Dally took up the cock 
and gave it to Samuel Davis to take away, when it 
seemed again to recover the use of its limbs, and 
b^an to squall and scuffle as hard as ever. 

Of course this was a fi^^t which wonderfully 
astonished us all, and made us attribute it to magic; 
but it is a well-known thing, and which any body 
may do. 

Another evening, he came hopping in with a face 
of great agony, and exclaimed, " See ! see ! what has 
happened!" We looked, and to our horror and 
amaze, saw a huge iron skewer thrust through the 
calf of his leg, going in on one side and passing out 
at the other, at least six inches. Every body was 
frightened and horrified, when, pulling out the wire, 
he burst out a-laughing. When our surprise was 
sufficiently abated to allow us to attend, he showed 
us that the wire was merely so bent in the middle as 
to pass behind the leg, and so only looked as if it 
passed through. When the thing was explained we 
had all a good hearty laugh at the joke and our 
fears, and then each of us boys must do the same 
trick. 

On another occasion, seeing a long tobacco-pipe 
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lying on the table^ he took out his watch, laid it upon 
the table, balanced the pipe upon its face, took up 
a wine-glass, wiped it briskly with his handkerchief, 
held it to the fire a few seconds, and then approaching 
it near to one end of the pipe, the pipe immediately 
began to run after the glass ; and by carrying the 
wine-glass still a little before the pipe, he soon had 
the pipe spinning round on the watch-face at a rapid 
rate. 

This is a very beautiful experiment, an electrical 
phenomenon, in fact, which may be exhibited in any 
house at any time. Another which delighted us very 
much, and which we very often afterwards used to 
repeat, as we did this, was one which showed us 
other laws of matter quite as curious. This was to 
take a goblet — a common drinking-glass ; fill it with 
water ; then, holding it by the stem with one hand, 
place a piece of paper over the glass with the other 
hand; then drop that hand upon the paper, and, 
turning the glass upside down, take away the hand 
from beneath the paper, and the paper prevented the 
water from falling out. This curious efiect, which 
is readily explained by the pressure of the air above 
being removed from the water by the glass being 
now uppermost ; and the pressure of the air from 
beneath being sufficient to prevent its descent, while 
it has the paper as a solid mediimi to act against, 
was rendered more striking by his holding the glass 
bottom uppermost for some time, carrying it about 
from place to place, and even repeatedly shaking it 
strongly. Sometimes he would lay the glass mouth 

\ 4 
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downwards on a table and draw the paper from under 
the glass, and there was the water still standing in 
the glass, and vet not a drop running out; h&t% 
however, unless the paper were very dexterottsly 
introduced again between the table and the glass, all 
the water was spilled in attempting to remove the 
glass, and you had a slop. A similar thing he some- 
times showed us, hj filling a common milk-tin — one 
of those that have a circular handle over the top — 
with water, and swinging it slowly round> so as to 
let us see that when it was over his head^ with the 
bottom upwards, not a drop of water fell out. If it 
were only kept there one moment stationary, down 
came all the water in a deluge. This he did to show 
us the effect of a centrifugal motion, and when ex* 
plained to us, interested us greatly, but was not so 
popular with us as the fonner. 

Another of his favourite acts for our amusement 
was to represent a ship on fire at sea, by floating a 
lump of camphor on a large basin of water, and 
aetting it on fire, when it floated about in a flame till 
totally consumed, while he kept our imaginations 
awake by talking of it as a real ship ; pitying the 
people on board ; asking us where they were to flee to 
on the wide, wide ocean, where there was no back-door 
to run out of; now imagining that he saw the people 
putting out a boat — now that we were near, in scnne 
other ship, and put out our boats to the aid of the 
distressed crew and passengers in that awful situation. 
And then he launched a couple of walnut shells, and 
we propelled them to the side of the burning ship^ 
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^and helped all the eager people in by degrees ; and 
we were hard set to beat off the rest when our 
boats were fully and push away^ and get them aboard 
of our vessel, and then back for more 1 And then, 
when we brought the last away, and once saw them 
in our strong fancies on our own deck, what a clap- 
ping of hands, and what a shout of triumph we set 
up ! and it was only when we saw the poor blazing 
iulk topple over and go down, that we said — " O ! 
the poor merchant at home, that knows nothing 
about it, and perhaps now is talking of * my ship on 
the high seas,' and saying what he will give his wife 
and children when she comes richly laden safe into 
port." 

Another scheme which furnished its share of 
amusement was thus exhibited by our friend the 
doctor. A common wine-bottle was set on the table 
with the cork in it. In the cork he stuck 
a pin, till it stood firmly. He then took 
another cork and a couple of forks, one of 
which he thrust into the cork on each side, 
in a position partly horizontal, partly 
decUnmg, then balancing this cork upon 
the head of the pin stuck in the lower one, he gave 
the forks a twirl, and they spun round, in the manner 
of a balance-wheel, and if well balanced would revolve 
for a considerable time. 

One night the doctor astonished us by throwing a 
shilling upon the table, then called it, held out his 
hand for it, and, to our unutteVable amazement, it 
jumped into his hand, and he put it into his pockets 
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One sight of this wonder did not satisfy us, and 
Dr. Dally repeated it again and again. Another 
time^ he took a key^ tied it at the end of a string, set 
fire to the string ; and there, when it was burnt, was 
the key still hanging to it. Wonderful as we thought 
these things, the first was done merely by having a 
fine horse-hair tied to the shilling, which by Ae 
candle-light we did not perceive; the second, by 
having previously steeped the string in a strong solu- 
tion of salt. But there were other feats of leger- 
demain which the doctor performed to our vast 
delight, which we could not imitate, because they 
required great practice and dexterity — such as 
conjuring balls or marbles under a candlestick^ tricks 
with cards, and tricks with the magnet. The crown- 
ing enjoyment and wonder of all, however, was seeing 
the moving figures thrown on the wall from a ma^c- 
lantern which he once brought with him — perhaps 
the only one that ever reached that out-of-the-world 
place. 

Such were the amusements of our winter fireside, to 
which our worthy old William Woolley contributed, 
by presenting us with an apple-mill and a jump-jack; 
things which, as they gave us a deal of pleasure, I 
shall describe for the pleasure of other children ; for 
children cannot have too many of these cheap enjoy- 
ments, especially in a country place, and more espe- 
cially as they exercise their ingenuity, and stimulate 
their faculties. 

The apple-mill and jump-jack are thus made : -* 
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The jump-jack, or up-jack as it was called occa- 
donally, was made of the breast-bone of a goose, and 
one of the bones called the merry-thought. It is 
necessary, in making a jump-jack, to have the goose 
carefully carved, so that neither of these bones may 
be injured. They are then to be vrell boiled and 
scoured, so as to be perfectly freed from all fleshy or 
oily matter. A hole is then bored through the ridge 
of the breast-bone, through which the merry-thought 
is to be put, and fastened with sealing wax, so as to 
resemble a pair of horns. To the two projections at 
the other end of the breast-bone must then be fas- 
tened a loop of strong string, not very tightly 
stretched. Between this loop of string must be put 
one end of a fine piece of stick, about three inches 
long, which must be turned round in the string, till 
the string is sufficiently twisted to give the force of a 
spring to the stick. Then, by sticking a small lump 
of pitch or shoemaker's wax in the hollow of the 
breast-bone, near the spot where the end of the stick 
reaches, and gently pressing the end of the stick upon 
it, it will adhere for a short time, and then giving way, 
toss up the jump-jack. There are leaping-frogs made 
on the same principle, and sold in the toy-shops ; but 
these jump-jacks being of home-manufacture, and 
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having a grotesque and ghoat-of-a-bufifiJo look, are 
much more entertaining. The sport ia to set the 
jump-jack down on the floor, or on the table, and at 
the moment that you see it about to spring, cry, 
" Jump, Jack I " or " Up, Jack ! " eo that it seem to 
obey your bidding. 

The apple-mill consists amply of a skewer, a not, 
an apple, and a bit of twine. A hole is bored throu^ 
the nut for the skewer to pass through, and another 
hole for the string. One end of the twine ia fastened to 
the skewer within the nut, and the end of the skewer 
stuck into the apple ; when the mill being held by 
the nnt, and the twine, after being partly wound 
round the skewer, is pulled out, the mUl spins round 
merrily." 

* I hitTe seen die little bojs in Germany with ezactlj gadi 

apple-mills in their hands. 
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In town or country, however pleasant it may be to be 
running about and playing, it is necessary atill to go 
to school; and whether in town or country, school 
iumiahes some of the most strong and marked days of 
a lad's life. I went to school aa other little boys do, 
of course, and- 1 dare say I thought it tedious enough 
to be poring over A B C, or learning to spell, when 
the sky was so blue, and the birds were ainging so 
sweetly out of doors ; but I remember nothing of this 
now ; I only remember that my fu^st teacher was 
I^anny Alldred, or, as it was there pronounoedr 
Nanny Arred, an oM woman who lived in a very 
littlehousejuatbyourgarden; wore a large mob-cap. 
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a broad-striped bedgown^ a large check apron, in 
which she used to go^ when school was over^ gather- 
ing sticks, and always came back with a great load, 
walking with her tall staff, and seeming so old and 
tired that she could never get up the hill ; yet every 
few days she went and came in the same manner, 
I remember, too, that she took great quantities of 
Scotch snuff, and had three or four large cats, so 
that in old times she would certainly have been 
drowned for a witch. 

From this old dame, as I grew bigger, I was trans- 
ferred to a master — William Woodcock, more &mi- 
liarly called Billy Bingo — a little jolly man, who 
united the two vocations of schoolmaster and baker, 
while his wife boiled tofiy and barley-sugar for sale for 
the children. He was a very merry conceited little 
fellow, who thought these three pursuits particularly 
congenial, and often boasted that he nourished both 
body and mind, furnished both the staff of life and 
the staff of knowledge, and sweetened the passage of 
time too, with his barley-sugar, bull's eyes, and lolli- 
pops. He used to come whistling or humming a 
tune, hot out of his bakehouse, with his shirt sleeves 
rolled up to his shoulders, sit down at once to cool 
himself and hear our lessons ; and then having set us 
our copies, he strutted humming away again to set 
in his bread. A more contented creature never 
existed: — to hear him talk, you would imagine he 
had educated all the great men in the country. 
Whenever he heard of any one doing any thing 
clever, or growing in the world, he exclaimed, "OZ 
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I laid the foundation of all that!" Of course^ we 
all expected to become something very extraordinary 
under so illustrious a man, and to be as much in 
request when turned out of his hands as his penny 
roUs, his buns, or his buttered Scotch ; but fate and 
Cousin John cut all that short. As I approached 
the age of eleven, Cousin John became very diligent 
in asking for my copy-books every now and then, 
scanned the writing, did not think I much improved, 
asked me after my ciphering, was a good deal sur- 
prised that I was got no further ; and always ended 
by very loud and long praises of a certain great school 
at Ackworth in Yorkshire, where he had been not 
long before, to a general examination of the scholars, 
and came back brimful of it. As it was a school 
belonging to the Society of Friends, and one that 
my father and Cousin John were liberal contributors 
to, and had been for years, he did not see why my 
father should not have some benefit &om it. It was 
for all, or any in the society ; for rich and poor — all 
were treated alike there; and the nonsense about 
rank and money, that got only too soon thrust into 
children's heads, never was heard of there. Besides 
that, there certainly never was such school for laying 
a sound and thorough foundation in all the branches 
of English education, ^^ and when that is done. Cousin 
Thomas, thou knowst," said he, "thou canst top the 
lad up in Latin and Greek and such like, if thou 
thinkst necessary, gome where else." 

The upshot of the business was, that I was dul^ 
entered on the rolls of the school^ and exactly aa I 
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was deyen years of age^ Cousin John had the un- 
qualified satisfaction of conducting me thither. 

I shall never forget that journey. After all the 
preparations for a long abode at a distance from 
home — the making of new clothes — and the accu- 
mulation of linen, stockings, shoes, pencils, writing- 
paper, and I know not what — then came the 
formidable business of collecting my tops, marbles, 
pop-guns, and all such of my portable playthings as 
could be thrust within the limits of a trunk. There 
were my rabbits, pigeons, dog, &c., to be confided to 
the care of poor little Claude, with the zealously 
proffered assistance of Joe Garner, Crig Newton, 
Cheeky Pig, and others of my old cronies, and with 
reiterated injunctions to Samuel Davis to have an 
eye over them too. As the time drew near for this 
awful journey and separation, it began to be very 
affecting. Sundry times, when these poor lads, who 
now grew every day more and more assiduous in 
seeking my company, and I, were busy with these 
animals, or strolling in our old haimts, one or other 
began to wonder what sort of a place this was that I 
was going to, how long I was to be away, and how 
far it was offl All declared that if they could walk 
it in a week they would come and see me ; and when 
it was asked how they were to live, " 1 they would 
take a great crust of bread in their pockets, and when 
that was gone they could eat turnips and black- 
berries ! " But when it was suggested that there 
was a great wall raised round the playgrounds, and 
great gates with a porter standing at them, that 
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would not let either them come in or me come out, 
it struck all their speculations of a heap, and every 
now and then we have sat down in a comer of a 
field where we could not be seen, to crj a bit 
over it 

But the day came ; and after I had gone through 
the arduous business of leave-taking in the house, I 
marched out to the door with a steady step, though 
blinded with my tears, and there beheld at once 
Cousin John mounted on my father's black blood 
mare, and Peter Scroggins standing ready for me, 
Samuel Davis holding the bridle, and at least a dozen 
of my poor cronies, all waiting to say ** good-by " 
again. It was a serious business to get clear off; 
Cousin John saying, ^^ Come, come ! why there is as 
much ado as if the lad was going to America." I 
tried to look brave ; but when I just glanced aside, 
and saw my father, mother, little Claude, and the 
maid-servants, all standing at the windows, at once 
smiling and in tears ; and then glanced along the 
little village street, and saw all the simple neighbours 
at their doors, ready to say ** good-by" too; and 
William Woolley coming bustling up with his hand 
ah-eady stretched out for a parting shake, and saying, 
^^ God bless you, my lad, God bless you ; be a good 
lad, itil seem no time till you are back again ! " it 
was too much ; I was obliged to give Peter a lash 
with the whip and gallop off as fast as I could, or I 
should have cut a very poor figure indeed. I saw 
great big tears already dropping down Peter's mane, 
and felt such a swelling in my throat as could only 
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be cured by a good loud sobbing, or by a desperate 
effort Away, then, I galloped, and never stopped 
till I came to a steep hill a mile off. There I 
heard the hoofs of Cousin John's black mare tramp- 
ing close behind me ; and turning round caught Us 
quiet smile, which seemed to say as dear as could be — 
** Well, it was rather a touching time, to be sure; but 
I must seem to think nothing of it." I had now re- 
covered my composure. Cousin John looked very 
well, I thought, on the black blood mare, with his 
saddle-bags under him. It was a beautiful sununer 
morning, and I began to like the thoughts of the 
journey. It was a two days' ride through a country 
and through towns that I had never seen, and they 
took my attention greatly ; but there were one or 
two things in Cousin John's proceedings which made 
me believe that he was apprehensive that I might 
not like the strict discipline of the school, after my 
habits of ranging so freely as I had done over the 
fields, and was taking precautions to impede my 
offering to run away. I found afterwards that he 
had not taken me the most direct and public way, 
but the most circuitous and intricate ; often through 
mere by-paths, and over heaths that would not be 
readily crossed again by a boy of my age. I believe 
too that he did not tell me the real name of a single 
town that we passed through. This I had reason to 
suspect the very first evening : as we passed through 
a considerable village as evening drew on, I said, 
"What place is this ?" " Tliis," said he, *Ms Over- 
town." Presently afterwards we came down into A 
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valley, and entered a large busy town just as it grew 
dark: "And what place is this, then?" I asked. 
** This," said he, " is Nethertown." " Overtown and 
Nethertown," I thought, "what singular names!" 
But unfortunately for Cousin John's precaution, just 
as we got down from our horses at the inn, out came 
the landlord, who, it seemed, knew Cousin John, and 
said, " How do you do ? glad to see you in Rother- 
ham again!" 

" Why," said I, when we had got into the inn, 
where Cousin John ordered a private room, ** why, 
this is Rotherham — and you told me it was Nether- 
town!" "Nethertown!" said he, "and so it is: 
the people call it Rotherham, but I call it Nether- 
town, and the other place Overtown — for that is 
high enough above this, and this far enough below 
that." 

Cousin John tried to laugh it off as a joke, but it 
did not take with me. I suspected his motive ; and 
therefore the next day, instead of asking him the 
name of a single place, I took care to inquire of the 
guide-posts, or if I saw anybody near the road, I 
trotted Peter up to him and asked him ; or if I saw 
nobody, I said to Cousin John, " I suppose this is 
some Overtown or Nethertown or other," when he 
would smile, and say, " No, no. Will, this is such or 
such a place ; " but I never was sure that it was so. 
This caution on my part only confirmed Cousin 
John in his notion that I was a sharp lad, as he was 
pleased to call me, and liked more liberty than was 
perhaps good for me. I might, too, be starting for 
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home on some fanded grievance or other. As we 
drew near the end of our journey the next day, we 
found ourselves on a great lonely common, and aa it 
was getting dark, he rode close alongside of my pony, 
and sidd, ^^ Will, this is a notorious place for thieves, 
I think it would be safest if thou wert to let me take 
care of thy money till we get in." " Oh ! " thought I, 
"my money — I see through it, Cousin John — you 
want to know what I have got, and to give the 
superintendent a faithful account of it all (for all the 
lads' money in that school is put into the superinten- 
dent's hands, as treasurer for them), so that I may 
keep none in my pocket to help myself on occasion." 
So I said, " O dear. Cousin John, I think you had 
better let me take care of yours for you, for 
nobody will suspect such a little boy as I of having 
any money worth asking for ; but they will go directly 
to you, and then if you had mine, you would lose it 
and your own too !" 

Cousin John could not help laughing outright at 
this answer, but evidently was only more confirmed 
in his fears. However he said nothing more about 
the money, only breaking out into a fresh fit of 
laughter every now and then, which showed that the 
answer had v^y much tickled him. Presently I 
saw a country lad approaching, and asked him how 
far it was to Ackworth : he answered in his Yorkshire 
dialect, ** three moile;" and soon afterwards, passing 
over the brow of the hill, we could discern the large 
stone building through the dusk of the evening. 

We went to the inn in the village for the night ; 
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and af);er breakfast next morning, we set out to walk 
up to the school. As we drew near it, we overtook 
a poor man and his son. Cousin John asked the 
poor Friend, whether he was taking his boy to school. 
He said, ^^YesI and that they had come seventy 
miles to it on foot." As I have said, rich and poor 
alike belonging to the Society of Friends went there. 
If a man could not afford to send his children himself, 
the Society sent them for him. It had given this 
boy admission to the school, and his father, being a 
very worthy honest man, though exceedingly poor, 
thought that if he could do nothing else to testify 
his gratitude, he could save the expense of his son 
being sent by coach, which the Society would other- 
wise have done. He therefore had set off with thfe 
lad on foot, to walk this seventy miles. He was a 
very thin delicate-looking man, in clothes that had 
evidently seen a good deal of service ; but his son was 
a stout hardy-looking lad of about ten years old. 
The poor man had very little money to take him on 
his journey, but he told Cousin John that he had the 
names of several wealthy Friends who lived on the 
road given him, and when he came to any of their 
houses he had only to mention the names of the 
Friends that had told him of them, and he was sure 
of a hospitable welcome to bed and board. So he 
told Cousin John he and the lad had jogged on toge- 
ther, and had arrived in little more than two days. 

And were you not very tired ? " asked Cousin John. 

Why rather," answered the poor man ; ** my son 
Joseph complained a good deal yesterday — so as I saw 
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a man on the road with a timber dray, I asked him 
to let the lad ride a little, but the man said he would 
not let him ride under a quart of ale. I offered him 
a pint, but he persisted in saying, * Nay, it must be 
a quart !' so as a quart seemed a deal, I declined, and 
the man went on. Presently, however, he stopped 
till we came up, and said it must be a quart, but 
that we would all three join at drinking it. Upon 
this we consented, and we rode on for about four 
miles, but when we got down we were so stiff, and 
cold, and tired, that we repented that we had spent 
sixpence to so little purpose." I saw Cousin John 
look at the poor man very compassionately, and I 
believe he presently afterwards slipped something into 
his hand, for I heard the poor man say to him with 
evident surprise, " Nay, nay 1 I don't desire any 
such thing. I shall do very well when I have left 
the lad, and soon get back again." ** Nonsense, 
nonsense I " said Cousin John, " if you can do well, 
is that any reason against your doing better?" 
*^ Well, then," said the poor man, " I can only say, 
that I am very much obliged to thee." 

Here we were arrived at the gates of the school. 
The poor man turned into the superintendent's office, 
and Cousin John went to inquire for the farmer with 
whom he was acquainted. Before, however, that I 
proceed with my own narrative, I must add that we 
saw the poor man going away again, and Cousin John 
said with great surprise, " What ! are you leaving 
your son already?" "Yesl" said the poor man; 
^^ I am wanted at home ; I am losing time, and it 
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signifiee nothing staying. I have turned the lad up 
amongst his schoolfellows, and he looked rather scared, 
to be Hure, but hell soon get over that." So wiping 
a tear away with the back of his hand that he would 
not have to be seen, he bid us good-by and turned 

"There, you see, Will, what little ceremony a 
poor man is obliged to make. I know now that 
poor fellow's heart aches to leave his child in thb 
sudden way ; but, as he says, it does not signify, go 
he must. And for my p^rt I am truly thankful that 
a poor man has such a place as this to send his son 
to. I hope. Will, you will take a bit of notice of 
this lad Bometimee." 

I soon afiterwards found that the lad did not need 
much notice ; for he was a bold, hardy-spirited lad 
that could take care of himself, and there was no 
distinction between rich and poor within the bounds 
of that school. 





Here then I was about to take my place in this 
great school ; and though my introduction to it was 
very different to that of this poor ladj I waa like hiiii 
a little scared. The vast building, which to my 
eyes, accustomed to the simple houses of villacBs. 
seemed a palace ; the huge rooms, the long paasa^es 
and halls ; the vast number of boya, all at active play 
on the green — 180 of them; — all was strange, and 
fell with a depressing weight on my spirit. Cousin 
John did every thing to make it easy for me. He 
did not take me and turn me at once amongat the 
busy crowd of lads, but he went round and showed 
roe the whole place — the lads' gardens; the great 
garden of the school ; the schools themselvee • the 
dining-rooms, kitchens, farmyard — every thing. He 
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introduced me to the superintendent, the masters ; 
nay, to the nurse and matron — to every body that he 
thought might be a firiend to me at one time or other ; 
and it was not till bed-time that he took his leave. 
But, soften the thing as he might, the change from 
the endearments and comforts of home was striking 
and cheerless enough. A vast wide house, with long 
stone passages ; large numbers of strange boys ; a 
severe discipline; cold hard beds at night; cold 
rising in the dark, early mornings ; no hats allowed 
in the play-ground in winter-^— and the winters there 
were very sharp ; — no approach to the fire on holy- 
day afternoons till after dark-hour; and, on rainy 
days, our play-place an inunense open shed, supported 
in front by Tuscan pillars, where, thrusting our hands 
into our bosoms, we used to huddle together by scores 
to keep one another warm — and happy was he that 
got deepest into the throng : — could any thing be 
more comfortless ? 

It is, indeed, when the boy goes to school that he 
first begins to battle with the world — that he first 
feels in what a fairyland of love he has been fostered 
— that he first finds the necessity of putting on some 
of that rough outside of silent defiance, and of knit- 
ting up his heart into the strength of fortitude, that 
will be so needful for him all his life afterwards ; that 
he is in reality brought by the shock of circum- 
stances to see and to observe the variety of character, 
the variety of motive, the springs of life and action 
. — it is to him the dear dawn of the actual world. 

I believe it is a feature of human . nature, and 
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therefore alike every where — the repugnance to a 
new-comer — the desire to tease and tyrannise over 
him. It is an unaccountable part of the wayward- 
ness of our nature that such a source of pleasure 
should exist in it ; but it does^ as most boys and 
girls know to their cost ; and it is one, therefore^ that 
particularly calls for teachers to discover and coun- 
teract and root out. When the superintendents of 
Schools are snugly seated by their evening parlour 
fires, and the children are left to themselves, or only 
under the care of their monitors, what scenes of petty 
despotism are often going on ! what ridicule, what 
satire, what malicious waggery are often afloat I In 
the new boy any singularity of speech, or dress, or 
personal appearance, is spied out and made the occa- 
sion of witty mischief. The very names of freshmen, 
and fagging, and new-fellows, that belong to our 
colleges and public schools, testify to this strange 
feeling. Cowper knew it to his cost, and many 
another spirit equally sensitive but not equally illus- 
trious, and therefore unknown. Perhaps there must 
always be something of this in the best-regulated 
establishments, and it may, in moderation, have no 
bad efiect, but may tend to dissipate in a boy's mind 
undue notions of importance acquired in the exdu- 
siveness of home — to nerve his heart and put him 
upon the exercise of his powers, both of endurance 
and observation ; yet, blessed is he who labours to 
sow amongst his pupils affection and forbearance^ and 
makes the .entrance to his house pleasant to the 
gentle spirit. 
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My first trial of this sort was this : — There was 
a lad called Billy Bull; a long thin lad, with a smooth 
impudent face, and remarkably white hair. He soon 
discovered that I was very shy ; for bold and affable 
as I had always felt myself in my own circle, here all 
was so strange to me that I for some time felt soli- 
tary, and even bashful ; and it was his delight to 
come and stare silently in my face. Whenever he 
spied me alone, he was sure to come running, and look 
steadfastly in my face, without a word, without a 
smile. Turn whichever way I would, he turned too; 
go where I would, he followed; now he kept on 
this side, now on that ; now looked over my shoulder, 
and now came again directly in front. This he kept up 
for some weeks, and I was ashamed of complaining, 
or asking any body to take my part. Sometimes he 
would encoimter me in a narrow passage, and spite 
of all my remonstrances and endeavours to pass him,i 
there he kept the way with this imperturbable and 
eternal stare. If I went to the boys' garden, Billy 
Bull started up from behind a bush ; if I retired to 
a solitary comer, he found me ; if I walked in the 
most public place, it was only the better to be seen 
by him. The persecution was become intolerable to 
me, and yet I blushed at the very idea of complaining 
to any one that Billy Bull looked into my face. If 
I told any of the boys, I expected they would laugh 
at me ; if I told a master, I expected all the school 
would laugh. But to me it was no laughing matter, 
— and when I saw Billy Bull coming I have often 
burst into tears of vexation^ which seemed to produce 
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no other change in his system of tormenting than an 
evident satisfaction in his large grey eyes. 

But at length the day of liberation came — the 
torment reached its acme — the spirit that never was 
quite asleep in me, started up in active indignation; 
and as Billy Bull was one day gazing in my face, 
with his nose not many inches from mine, I raised my 
hand, and gave him such a thwack on the cheek as 
made the tears start into his eyes, and his face be- 
come one piece of crimson, in ludicrous contrast with 
his snow-white hair. He made no attempt at retali- 
ation : I left him to his reflections ; and from that 
day forwards Billy Bull left me to mine. 

This incident passed, I foimd myself very com- 
fortable. Amongst so many boys it was easy to find 
some of kindred tastes. I began to be as fond of 
books, and the delightful knowledge they opened up 
to me, as I had been of birds'-nesting, and riding on 
asses and horses. A little knot of us were great 
gardeners. By the good nature of some boy leaving 
the school, I was put into possession of one of the 
best gardens in that beautiful plot of gardens of 
which I have already spoken. Here, with the help 
of my young friends, I built a grand garden-house of 
mud, and made beautiful clatty sides (as we caUed 
them) to the garden. Here we sat, or rather lay, in 
the walk, on summer days, and told tales of our early 
days, before we came here. Here too we read, and 
discussed a deal of natural and moral philosophy — for 
we had a good school library to go to, and had a 
great philosophical fit upon us. Here too we read 
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and recited a vast deal of poetry, for poetry was in 
high estimation all through the school. We had 
Wifien, the future translator of Tasso, amongst us ; 
and I had the honour also to be considered a very 
promising poet of thirteen! Well, those were de- 
lightful days! — helping each other with our gardens 
— reading, and talking of all that we read, and at 
other times joining in all the active sports of the 
school. There was a famous troop of lads to en- 
gage in any play, and I have often seen the whole 
number — 180 — making one long line at leap-frog, 
or busy at prison-bars, or run-across, making a cla- 
mour and a hum that was heard a mile off. That 
run-across was a grand play. Across the middle of 
the green ran a paved walk; xmder the windows of the 
boys' dining-room was another ; the space between 
these was occupied by one half the boys at play, 
whose business was to seize any of the others who 
attempted to run across. If the runners got across 
to the pavement under the windows, they were safe ; 
if they were caught and detained while the captor 
counted ten, they were prisoners, and were on parole 
under the dining-room till any other of their party 
running across could touch them, which gave them a 
right to attempt to run back again. 

The apprentices, that is, young men who had been 
scholars in the school, but were now apprenticed as 
teachers, joined us, especially one named Bichard 
Boxall. Boxall was an enthusiastic reader of Homer, 
and had difiused this Homeric admiration amongst us 
alL We were Greek and Trojan mad, and of course 
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we divided our two bands in this game into Greeks 
and Trojans. We tucked up our coat laps under 
our coats, and buttoned our coats up so as to resemble 
close jackets, presenting as little as possible for any 
body to get hold of; and it may be imagined with what 
ardour we played, till we were all as hot as Achilles 
ever was himself, when before the walls of Troy. 
Many a good coat and shirt collar have I seen 
wrenched away at one pull in that favourite game* 

But one of the greatest treats which we got, was to 
go, a party of half-a-dozen of us, occasionally to help 
in the farm, to make hay, or reap com. Cousin John 
had contrived that I should have the benefit of this 
occasional treat ; for he had taken me to the worthy 
old farmer of the establishment, Samuel Goodwin, and 
said, " Friend Samuel, when you want a lad to make 
hay or reap com, this is the man for you.*' Good 
old Samuel soon tried me, and was so well pleased 
with my accomplishments that he had me out on all 
possible occasions, and any body may judge what a 
treat it was to me to get out of the bounds, which 
were never passed except on special occasions, and 
to enjoy the green fields and all their favourite ob- 
jects. The farm was large, for the establishment 
was large, having altogether not less than 350 people 
to support. There were twenty cows to supply milk, 
and every thing in proportion. Sometimes we were 
on the hills not far from the school, and at others a 
mile off, at what was called the Low-farm. Here we 
helped to make hay, and to eat great hunches of 
bread and butter at lunch-time, and drink cans of 
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beer, sitting on the green sward ; and when we got 
a little opportunity, were very busy at the side 
of a clear shallow brook that ran through the mea-<^ 
dows, looking after fish ; and in very hot weather 
have actually run up and down it with our shoes and 
stockings on, and thought it delightful. Nobody 
can tell how pleasant those times were, except boys 
like us that seldom got out of the dry play-grounds, 
and now could hear the hum of the boys there, and 
yet enjoy this silence and field liberty. 

These things lead me back forcibly into the past, 
and bring before me vividly the characters and scenes 
of those school-days. I think there was more singu- 
larity of personal character in the school at that time 
than may occur again. We had children from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, from Guernsey, 
America, and Russia. The generation of lads 
which preceded us had been of a bold and in- 
IBubordinate cast; they seemed to us to have been 
** giants in the land," and the traditions of their 
exploits were our themes of fear and wonder. They 
had elected a king — it was he who dared to climb 
the highest up a leaden spout in the comer of the 
pediment in the very centre of the main building, 
and there cut his initials — I observe they are there 
to this day. Under his orders they had committed 
many a daring transgression ; for he was absolute. 
They had planned schemes of escape and put their 
plans into execution ; but always, with one solitary 
exception, were brought back again and pimished — 
a result morally certain ; for, not being allowed to 
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possess money, nor to wear hats, th^ appearanoe 
and purses were equally hostile to long flight. Many 
a time has my indignation been roused by the recital 
of the treachery of an old Friend, who, beholding a 
troop of these bare-headed, moneyless, and foot-Bore, 
boys, passing through his town, had entrapped them 
by an invitation to dinner, in their case an irresistible 
bait, and then sent them back. Often, too, have I 
wept at the pathetic story of a poor lad, who, having 
reached the house of his companion, while he sat, on 
a fine summer day, with him and his mother, shell- 
ing peas in the garden, was pounced upon by the 
pursuer, and driven back like a stray sheep along 
the hot and dusty road — a long and weary waj^ and 
with a heart full of weary expectations. 

Besides these serious attempts at running away, 
there were certain daring lads who enjoyed running 
ofi* occasionally for a lark. Poor Wifien I remember 
made one of them. The party was out two nights 
and a day, and could not be found, though they were 
never more than a mile off. It was a great amuse- 
ment to hear them tell their schemes and ** hair- 
breadth ^scapes." How they slept in a haystack 
round which the masters who were in quest of them 
went — how they heard all their cogitations and con- 
jectures, and were nearly betrayed by one of the lads 
being taken with a disposition to laugh — how they 
came one of the nights and slept on the forms in the 
writing-school, through which the masters passed 
without seeing them, and how they agreed to sur- 
render on the capture of any one lad — and vrere 
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eventually seized in a turnip-field, supping on cold 
turnips ; and very glad to be caught. 

Our masters and officers were men of a day deci- 
dedly gone by — men of old-fashioned garments, and 
primitive lives and eccentric habits. There was 
William Sowerby, an old preacher — a man in a long 
homespun coat, buttoned to the chin, who was in no 
office, but delighted to be there — a man of whom 
Crabbe might have said. 

And never mortal left this world of sin 
More like the being that he entered in : 

a creature as tender and innocent as a lamb, who 
wandered about the house and schools, from place to 
place; met us at coming out, dropped a word of 
advice to us, preached to us at meeting of " onions 
and garlic in the flesh-pots of Egypt," and worked 
with us in the fields. The very gardeners, Matthew 
Doney and Tommy Briggs, were characters, and 
celebrated in a rhyme, which had assuredly very little 
in it but its sound, and yet was most wonderfully 
popular — 

Billy Farden, in the garden, 

Under the gooseberry tree — 
Matthew Doney, on his Scotch pony, 

Made Billy Farden flee. 

Tommy Briggs, fishing for pigs, 

Under a gooseberry tree — 
Nanny Rhodes, fishing for toads, 

In a dish of tea. 

Nanny Rhodes was the laundress ; and Joey Crow- 
ther the lamplighter and the prince of the washing- 
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mill^ a little broad built man^ the Bound of whose 
wooden clogs is in my ears at this moment. He was 
a perfect humourist^ and one of his stories I yet re- 
member. It was of two of his village schoolfellows^ 
whose names^ in his Yorkshire dialect — Emonuel 
E-as7 ^^^ Johnny Ld-a-zy — we thought very re- 
markable. It was in vain that these heroes attempted 
to conquer the pronunciation of Nebuchadnezzar. 
In vain did master insist^ and scholar toil at it, till 
one of them, I know not which, at the next recur- 
rence of the hideous name, burst out with great wrath 
and much naivete — "Measter, this Neezer^s cumd 
ag6-an ; I know na what to may on him I " 

The masters were strongly marked characters. 
There was Master Joseph — properly Joseph Donba- 
von, the senior writing-master, — a tall slender man, 
with a long, thin countenance, and dark hair combed 
backwards. What scholar that ever knew him does 
not remember the good-natured eccentricities of lus 
character? Who does not remember his snuff- 
box, opened with its three systematic raps ; and the 
peculiar jerk of his elbow when he felt himself bound 
to refuse some petition? He was a most perfect 
master of penmanship, and, in our opinion, not less of 
the art of swimming, which he often told us he had 
been taught by a frog, having one end of a string tied 
to its leg, and holding the other in his mouth, and 
thus pursuing it and imitating its movements. It 
was his favourite humour to do a kind act with an 
ah- of severity. '' Get away with thee," he exclaimed, 
with an emphatic elbow-jerk, to a very little boy 
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sent to him to be caned : " thee be caned ! why, thou 
art a coward — thou art afraid to go into the bath I 
Get away with thee ! " 

There was Thomas Bradshaw, the senior reading- 
master, a little stiff man, with a round well-fed face> 
and a very dry and sibilant voice. His hat was 
always three-cocked — his clothes always dark brown 
— his gaiters black. We looked upon him with awe^ 
for he had been a naval captain, and had heard the 
roar of battle, as one of his legs testified, having had 
the calf blown away by a cannon shot. Worthy old 
man 1 — in our anger we called him Tommy Codger^ 
and forgot the Pomfret cakes which he always carried 
in his waistcoat pocket, to bestow if he heard a cough 
— and heaven knows he heard many a one — as he 
went his evening rounds through the bed-chambers 
when on duty. At the bottom of our souls, however, 
we loved him ; and he was more worthy of our love 
than we knew, for he had abandoned bright prospects 
in his profession and encountered, knowingly and 
undauntedly, scorn and poverty, from his conviction 
of the anti-christianity of war. He had suffered 
much ; and had we been aware of this, we might 
have borne with him more patiently when he grew 
old, and kept a great fire in the school-room all the 
summer, and sat close to it ; and still feeling him- 
self chill, could not imagine but that we must be so 
too, and therefore broiled us, and kept close door 
and window, and made us button up our waistcoats 
to the throats, till we were ready to melt away. 
Many a time did we wish him a thousand miles off; 
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yet when he sunk under age and infirmities, and was 
obliged to vacate his office, he wept, and we wept 
too. 

I must pass over Boxall, the chanter of Homer 
and Ossian; and Stackhouse, the satirist and en- 
graver on wood ; and Sams, who has since trod the 
deserts of Egypt, and explored Jerusalem for ancient 
MSS. Excepting the good woman of toffee, and 
oranges, and liquorice, who still spreads her weekly 
temptations before the children, each of whom takes 
one pennyworth, the old have vanished in the grave, 
and the young are absorbed in the crowds of the 
world. 

Ackworth school differs remarkably from all other 
public schools, in the complete isolation of the chil- 
dren. They have ample and airy playgrounds, but 
are as perfecUy separated from the world as if they 
were not in it. Owen of Lanark himself could desire 
nothing more secluded. As no vacations are allowed, 
the children are often three or four years there, and 
during that time see nobody but the members of the 
family, or occasional visiters ; except in their monthly 
walk into the country, when they march two by two, 
under the care of the teacher on duty, and can have 
no intercourse with any other children. It is impos- 
sible that evil communications from without can 
corrupt their good manners; and within, they are 
free from the distinctions of wealth and rank which 
torment the world, and excite many keen heart- 
burnings in most public schools. There, not a sense 
of them exists. The utmost equality, the most cor- 
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dial harmony prevail. One child is distinguished 
from another only by the difference of person, of 
talents, disposition, and proficiency in learning. 
Happy estate I admirable foundation for a noble 
and erect carriage ; for establishing in the mind a 
habit of valuing men, not by wealth and artificial 
rank, but by the everlasting distinctions of virtue 
and talent. 

Though the children are thrown entirely upon 
their own resources for amusement, these resources 
never fail. Besides ordinary plays, and means of play, 
there are their gardens ; and a gardener and seedsman 
attend in the spring for every boy to lay in his stock 
of seeds and plants, which are paid for by the super- 
intendent, their general treasurer. Then there is a 
flagged walk of some two or three yards wide, and 
reaching from the centre building to the garden, a con- 
siderable distance ; a charmed promenade, marking the 
separation betwixt the boys' and girls' green ; where 
relatives of each sex may meet and walk together, 
and where only they can meet for conversation, being 
kept as completely apart in the opposite wings of 
the building as in two distinct establishments. It is 
beautiful to see brothers and sisters, and cousins (a 
relationship, I fancy, somewhat liberally rendered) 
there walking and talking, with linked arms, and 
words that never cease. 

In wmter, whenever a frost sets in, down this walk 
the lads pour water; and have, in a short space, a 
most glorious slide, whereon one hundred and eighty 
of t|i(^m, driving impetuously, soon produce a scene of 
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animated glee. The moment snow falls, thej all set 
about treading it down, and speedily convert it into 
a broad surface of ice. There, with skates made of 
narrow strips of wood, they skim about with extra- 
ordinary celerity ; and some, forming a team of boy- 
horses, imitate in imagination the ' Grecian heroes 
before Troy, in their rapid cars. Round the evening 
fires they tell tales and repeat verses, and in bed too ; 
and I well remember that in one room, a room of 
more than twenty beds, Wiffen and myself alternately 
o£Sciated as tale makers. 

What are all their within-bound enjoyments, how- 
ever, to their monthly rural walks ? To a stranger, 
nevertheless, in my time, they must have presented a 
most laughable spectacle on these expeditions. The 
beU rung, they ran to collect in the shed — they drew 
up in two long lines facing each other, perhaps two 
yards apart. Large wicker baskets were brought 
forth from the store-room, piled with hats of all 
imaginable shapes and species ; for they were such as 
had been left by the boys from the commencement 
of the institution ; they wear none, except on these 
excursions — and there they were, broad-brims, 
narrow-brims; brown, and black, and white ; pudding- 
crowns, square-crowns, and even sugar-loaf-crowns, 
such as Guy Faux himself wore. These without 
ceremony were popped upon the heads of boys at 
random; little ones were left sticking on the very 
summit of great round-headed lads, ready to fall off 
at the first move, and great ones dropping over the 
noses of little ones. Away they went, however, as 
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happy and picturesque as possible. And .Oh ! the 
pleasant memories I have of these excursions I The 
moving along green and bowery lanes, past cottages 
and cottage gardens; past groups of villagers all radi- 
ant with smiles — and well might they smile, at our 
grotesque array ; past great waters, and woods, and 
gentlemen's houses, to a common — such a common I 
It seems to me that it was boundless, and full of all 
sorts of pleasant and wonderful things. There, at 
the lifting of a hand, a shout broke out like the shout 
of an army; and we dispersed in every direction. 
There too, when it was time to return — a time, 
alas! that pounced upon us sadly too soon — a hand- 
kerchief hoisted on a pole, upon some eminence, a 
shout raised by a little group collected with some 
difficulty, became the signals of retreat ; and every 
minute the group grew and grew, and every moment 
the shout swelled louder and louder ; and parties of 
"hare-and-hounds" came panting up, all warmth 
and animation; and stragglers were seen toiling 
wearily from far-distant nooks; till the last, some 
embryo poet very likely, roused at the latest minute 
from some brook-side reverie, arriving, we marched 
homeward. 

I remember a little incident that occurred on one 
of these excursions which excited a vast indignation 
amongst us at the time. One of the boys had armed 
himself with a bow and arrows, and when we arrived 
on the common began to shoot his arrows here and 
there. In his rambles, happening to come up to a 
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farm-house on the edge of the common^ he saw a 
dead gooBe lying in the farm-yard. The temptation 
was too strong to be resisted ; so he let fly an arrow 
at the goose, and, to the great delight of both himself 
and his companions, he hit it right in the body. 
They did not venture into the yard for the arrow, but 
went on their ramble round the common. What was 
the boys' astonishment, however, the next morning, 
to hear an inquiry issued from the superintendent's 
office, for the boy who had been shooting with a bow 
and arrow on the common the day before. As it 
was notorious that he was the boy, he obeyed the 
summons without hesitation ; but great was his amaze, 
on entering the office, to see a sturdy farmer stand 
with the identical goose dangling in his hand, and 
the arrow dangling in its body. 

" Didst thou shoot this goose?" asked the superin- 
tendent. 

" I did shoot a goose," replied the lad, " and that 
very probably may be it." 

** Ah 1 there, you see it's a true bill, sir, — the lad 
did shoot it, just as I told you. There's a good lad 
for speaking the truth," said the farmer. 

" But how couldst thou think of killing the man's 
goose?" asked the superintendent. 
I did not kill it," said the boy. 
Hark you there 1" cried the farmer, "now he* is 
eating his words again." 

"Didst thou not say just now," said the superin- 
tendent, "that thou didst shoot the goose?" 

"Yes," replied the lad, "but I did not kill it ; for 
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it was dead already, or I should never have thought 
of shooting at it." 

" Oh, come, come, young master," said the farmer, 
** don't come Yorkshire over us, for I'm Yorkshire 
myself. That won't do. The goose was as live and 
well as myself yesterday morning ; one of our men 
saw some youngsters shooting their arrows about, and 
this goose was foimd with one in it — there it isl- 
and I leave you to guess the rest." 

" Oh, it is only too readily guessed ! " said the super- 
intendent, very indignantly ; ** the boy, I am grieved 
to say, has not only wantonly destroyed his neigh- 
bour's goose, but told a lie. I am ashamed of him. 
What is the price of the goose ?" 

" Five shillings," said the farmer. 

**Then there it is," added the superintendent, 
handing him the money ; ^^ it must be charged to the 
boy." 

It was in vain that the lad persisted — in vain that 
he begged that his companions might be called, a 
dozen at least of whom could testify that the goose 
was dead before he shot at it ; — the superintendent, 
like too many good men, let his indignation and the 
suspicious appearance of the goose, get the better of 
his judgment ; the poor lad could only protest that 
** he thought it very hard to pay five shillings for 
shootmg a dead goose !^ Great was the wrath of the 
lad — great the wrath of his companions — great that 
of the whole school; but there came their avenge- 
ment. The next day the superintendent sent for the 
lad, and told him. that he had now reason to believe 
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that he had spoken the truth about the goose, that 
the man had imposed on them, and that he himself 
would pay the money. But great was the amuse- 
ment of the whole school, when it came out, as it 
did, what his reason was for believing the boy : — the 
cook, on proceeding to dress the goose, found it smdt 
80 bad that she declared it must have been dead a 
month; and she only wondered that the superin- 
tendent's nose had not told him that. From that 
day, to '^ pay five shillings for shooting a dead goose" 
became the phrase for an unjust sentence. And h&n 
I must record an unjust sentence passed upon myselE 

WHAT CAME OP A PEEP INTO THE CUPBOAKD. 

I suppose all lads are fond of plum-cake; and 
many mothers are fond of sending to them at school 
plum-cakes of such a dimension as more properiy 
ought to style them plum-loaves. I know my moth^ 
was ; but when they got there, another motherly old 
woman, called the matron, used to get hold of them, 
and lock them up in a cupboard in her room. There 
duly at seven o'clock every evening came such luck^ 
lads as had a cake, or the remains of a cake, in the 
cupboard, and departed each with a tolerable section 
of it in his hand. 

Now, every winter evening the boys, each in thdr 
own school, used to sit round a good fire, and read 
or talk; but there were a few that had won her 
good-will, who were invited to sit by the matron's 
fire, and I happened to be one of them. There was 
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about half-a-dozen of us. It also happened that I 
had a plum-cake in the cupboard; and, which was 
very uncommon, as we were sitting by the fire and 
the matron somewhere absent, a lad of the name of 
Goldsbury, sitting close to the large cupboard- door, 
discovered that it was not locked as usual, — nay, 
that it even stood a little a-jar. As this famous 
cupboard was always the d6p6t of sundry cakes, it 
was a matter of considerable curiosity, and Golds- 
bury, carefully drawing open the door about two 
inches, could not help • exclaiming — ** O my ; what 
a glorious lot of cakes I And what a delicious smell ! 
I say, Middleton, I see thy cake too, — let us have a 
slice, won't thee?" 

"O yesl won't thee? won't thee?" cried out all 
the half-dozen eager lads. 

'* With, all my heart," said I. So out came the 
cake, and instead of one slice, off went a slice a-piece ! 
The cake was really so good that it was considered 
almost impossible to put it into the cupboard again — 
without another little slice — and then it was found to 
be really such a very little bit, that it was thought best 
to eat it fairly up 1 We ate it fairly up 1 Matron 
and seven o'clock were totally forgotten ; and scarcely 
had the cake vanished when — bangl went the bell 
of the great clock just over our heads — we heard the 
lads assembling at the door, ready to be called in — 
and in came the matron. 

Here was a pretty predicament! We sat down 
in silence, and awfully awaited the event. The ma- 
tron went to the cupboard, expressed a little surprise. 
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to find the door unlocked, but added, '* you are trusty 
lads, I know, you would not meddle with the cakes." 
So out she drew the cakes, and setting them on the 
table, began to cut away. ** Here, William Middle- 
ton," said she, " here is thy cake, so I may as well 
give it thee at once." 

The lads all looked in silent amaze, — for truly she 
gave me a slice of a cake which seemed the very fellow 
to the one so lately devoured. I saw they smiled 
significantly to each other, and I knew their thoughts, 
which were, that I had two cakes, and so the fisite of 
the other might not be detected after all. But I 
knew better. I knew the history of that cake, and 
I was sure trouble would come of it. I therefore 
held the slice of cake quietly in my hand instead of 
attempting to eat it. After the matron had served 
k]l the rest of the lads, in came a little thin lad, that 
seemed as if he might have eaten all the cakes toge- 
ther, and been no better for it. 

^^ Eh I Eichard I" said the matron, on seeing him, 
*^I had forgotten thee, and where, indeed^ is thy 
cake?" She looked on the table — it was not there; 
into the cupboard — it was not there I she gave a 
look of blank amaze — and the lads sat as still as 
mice, looking as blank as she did. 

"How can it be?" again said the poor matron 

once more examining both table and cupboard 

" Such a thing never did happen to me yet I Can it 
really be," said she, in a pondering and dubious 
manner, « can it really be, that you boys have taken 
advantage of the cupboard-door being open, and sa 
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have taken this poor fellow's cake ? Why, it would 
be a wicked thing ; for he is a poor orphan, and it is 
the only cake he ever had since he came to school 
But it must be so, — some of you must have been 
base enough to abuse my good-nature, and do so 
wicked a thing." 

We were all silent ; for we had not resolution to 
HYOw our mistake — for mistake it now appeared 
plainly enough — we had eaten the poor lad's cakci 
supposing it to be mine. 

" But how could you be so stupid," I hear some 
one say, "as not to know your own cake?" I will 
tell you. Both of the cakes, the poor orphan Richard's 
and mine, were made by my mother. They were 
of the same material, the same size, and the same 
exact appearance. My mother was that good Sama* 
ritan, that she never came to see me without finding 
out the youngest, the gentlest, and the most imfortu^ 
nate children in the school ; and besides always en-^ 
joining it upon me to be kind to them, was sure to 
leave or send some token of her sympathy to them. 
This poor lad was one of her latest discoveries, and 
80, in sending me a cake, she also sent him one 
exactly like mine; and whether we had actually 
eaten his cake or mine, is more than I can tell — 
but I had got the credit of the one left, and there 
stood the poor orphan Richard without his cake, and 
with tears in his eyes ! 

Never mind, Richard," said I, going up to him, 
take my slice ; I really don't want it (which, as 
the reader may suppose, was a fact); take it, and the 
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reminder of the cake too ; I won't have a bit mote 
of it; — thou art as welcome to it* as flowers are in 
May!" 

Kichard thanked me, and left the room. 

''Well; that is generous," said the matron; ''but 
still it does not clear up this matter ; I must know 
which is the thief that I have been harbouring in my 
room. N0W9 which ever of you it is, speak out, and 
don't let it lie on the rest." 

Nobody spoke. 

'' }Vin nobody confess?" ssdd the matron^ and she 
questioned us all round. Now was the time to ez* 
plain the whole affidr, and there is no doubt that the 
matron would have soon forgiven us. But I could 
not tell how the mistake arose without implicating 
Goldsbury as the peeper into the cupboard and the 
proposer of the deed, — and the rest did not under- 
stand the history of the two cakes. So we preserved 
a stubborn silence. It would have served us all right 
to have banished us in a mass from her room, but 
she was curiously bent on discovering who was guilty 
and who was not. For this purpose she resorted to 
a species of ordeaL She produced a large Bible and 
a key; and, opening the Bible at some particular 
place, she laid the key upon it. She then made us 
all stand in a row, and gave the Bible, with the key 
lying upon it, to each in succession. As the boy 
held the Bible she repeated the verse on which the 
key lay, and we were informed that when it came to 
the guilty boy's turn, as she repeated the verse, the 
key would turn round. If the ordeal had been 
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effectual, the key ought to have spun round at 
every one of us ; but we were too much committed 
now to flinch, and every one held the Bible as steadily 
as possible ; and the key was still as a stone I 

As this was the case, the worthy matron began to 
think that she had accused us wrongfully, and that 
somebody must have been into the room during her 
absence I But then, to think that there was a thief in 
the establishment at all ! it was grievous indeed to 
her. 

Here the matter might have ended, but some of 
the lads thought the ordeal of the Bible and key so 
droll that they could not help talking of it. From 
the lads it got to the apprentices, from the appren- 
tices to the masters, and the consequence was a 
summons of our whole half-dozen of cake-eaters to 
their presence in the library. Here the question 
was put to us, point blank, which of us had taken 
the cake out of the cupboard. Nobody answered; 
whereupon I at once told the whole story as it had 
occurred, adding, that I had given up the other cake 
to the boy Richard, and that he was quite satisfied. 
But if he was quite satisfied, I did not find the 
masters so easily satisfied. They went on to ask 
question upon question, till my indignation being 
roused, I bluntly replied, " That I had told them the 
truth, as the rest of the boys knew ; that they ap- 
peared very desirous of making me tell a falsehood^ 
but that I would not, and therefore I would not say 
another word." 

Hereupon the whole conclave expressed one com- 
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mon horror of my insolence, and bade us depart for 
tiie present. Some days after we were again caOed 
up, and informed by Master Joseph, whom alone we 
found in the library, that all the boys except me 
were to be let off with a warning, — I was to be 
caned — for want of respect to the masters ! and that 
I must make reparation to the boy Bichard. 

If I was indignant before, I was tenfold so now. 
I declared in a firm tone, — "That I was no more 
guilty than the rest ; that the whole was a plain mis- 
take ; and that I had already said, as plainly as I 
could speak, that the boy Bichard had had another 
cake for the one eaten I " 

Master Joseph, who was a right worthy fellow^ 
and with more sense than all the rest of them, said, 
looking kindly at me, " O I is that the case, indeed? 
Well then, we'll make light work of it ! Hold out thy 
hand." So I held out my hands, first one and then 
the other, and he just touched them with the tip of 
hb cane, and said, "There, I think thou art not 
much the worse for that ! " We all smiled, and went 
away, — my heart ten times more eased by the feeling 
that Master Joseph did me justice than by the 
punishment being turned into a mere form. 



AN ACTUAL CULPEIT. 



A real thief appeared in that primitive and consd- 
entious establishment. The whole school was thrown 
into amazement Such had always been the sense 
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of security; that all the boys' boxes, containing their 
playthings and books, stood on a bench under an 
open shed, and many of them totally unlocked ; and 
for twenty years not a thing had been missed under 
suspicious circumstances. But this was so no longer. 
First one boy and then another missed knives, silver 
pencil-cases, and such things. There was a great out- 
cry about it ; but the spoliation did not cease : on the 
contrary, it became more general and more wholesale. 
Every night a whole host of things disappeared. 
Every morning the boys got up at the first sound of 
the bell, and hurried down stairs, and into the shed, 
to see what was afresh gone. And as new and ex- 
tensive losses were discovered, great were the won- 
derings and the consternation. Besides, that it was 
an unknown thing for any boy in that institution to 
be guilty of theft, it was thought that no lad would 
be daring and hardened enough to continue his ma- 
rauding in the face of all this stir. Besides, when 
could any boy do it ? All went to bed at the same 
time ; all had their names called over, and none could 
get out after that time — and all rose at the same 
hour — yet the depredations were evidently committed 
between their retiring and returning the next morn- 
ing. 

The wonder and the robbery still went on for some 
time. It was deemed almost certain that the thief 
or thieves came out of the village — and yet a watch 
was set and could see nobody, though the theft was 
as rife as ever. One lad, indeed, who was very 

T 
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active — Jemmy Ward by name, a rough Lancashire 
lad, with a strong dialect — declared one morning 
that he saw ** a man peup o'er yon wa' I " but nobody 
else saw it ; and it was not long before this lad began 
himself to be suspected. It was remarked that he 
had from the very beginning of the alarms been one 
of the very foremost in the attempts at discovering 
fresh thefts, and in zeal in planning the detection of 
the unknown robber. All his suggestions, however, 
it was noticed, directed the attention of the boys to 
some one from without. It was seen that he was 
by much the first to get down into the shed-court 
It became obvious soon, that he actually contrived to 
nearly dress himself in bed before the bell rung, so 
that at its first clink out he jumped, and was down 
and out before other lads had their stockings on. This 
roused suspicion, and his plan was adopted by some 
of the most active of the lads. They too dressed in 
bed, and were out as soon as he was. They noticed 
how he ran to the boxes ; how eagerly and freely he 
opened any lad's box he came to, and tumbled over 
his things. A close eye was kept on him^ and it 
was not long before the boys determined to search 
his garden-house, when lo I in a sort of little cellar 
under it, was found a whole treasury of knives, 
combs, pencils, pencil-cases, tops, marbles, all sorts 
of things that boys love. The secret once brought 
to light, the pursuit was followed up with indefatig- 
able ardour. Every imaginable place was hunted, 
and at least half-a-dozen other depots were foundi 
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most of them scooped in the side of the haw-haw^ oi 
simk-fence^ at the bottom of the Green. Nothing 
but the strongest propensity to steal could have led 
this lad to the active pains that he must have used, 
in the very face of all the outcry on the subject, to 
take what did not belong to him, and what during 
his stay in the school he could not for a moment use 
without detection. What a day was that in that 
strictly moral school 1 All the pilfered articles were 
spread out upon a large table, and the whole body of 
lads marched past one by one and appropriated what- 
ever belonged to him. That they had discovered 
Jemmy's whole hoard was pretty evident, from the 
fact that every boy got all that he missed back again, 
and that after every one had done that, there still 
remained about a score of articles unclaimed, which 
either belonged to the culprit himself, or to boys who 
had left the school before the discovery. 

And what became of this juvenile thief? It was 
thought best to request his friends to fetch him away ; 
and it was done. The other day I, by accident, 
learned his subsequent history. The affair was kept 
secret by his friends, and every opportunity given 
him of re-establishing his character; but the propen- 
sity seemed invincible. At length his friends gave 
him up; he became a butcher by trade, and was 
actually hanged in his native county for sheep-steal- 
ing I 

Such was one of the last events during my stay 
at that school — and it is one in fearfid conformity 
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with a cert^ modem philosophy. Soon after Um 
I returned home, and the next stage in my wiiool- 
daja will be learned in the following diapter. 




COCNTBT-BOOK. 




It is about twenty years ^o, yet I remember u 
clearly as though it were presoDt at this momeDt, the 
bright Jane morning that myself and two other boys, 
Ned TunstiJ and Harry Webb, sat at the writing 
deafe in our echool-room. I remember how the sun- 
ahine came streaming over that old hacked and 
inketiuned desk, bearing the initials cat with the 
penknives and traces of idle mischief left there by a 
king tr^n of onr predecessors. I remember how ibe 
oheeribl light made as look up, and how bright and 
bine and tmnsparent the sky appeared through the 
open window ; and what soands of birds, and what 
tresh, rural odours came pouring in from the fields 
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that lay before the house; and I remember how 
Ned Tunstal turned his strong ruddy features t<^ 
wards us; and with sparkling eyes exclaimed, for 
both master and scholars, ourselves excepted — were 
yet absent, " O what a day would this be for Spiden- 
loft Chapel ! 

At the name of Spidenloft Chapel, both Hany 
Webb and myself sprang up, as struck with a spell 
of stirring delight ; and both together cried, ** What 
a day I Ned ! Ned I would that we were but there !" 

Now, whoever you are that are conning this page, 
know that we three boys were the pupils of the Vicar 
of Haysford ; and that Harry Webb, indeed, waa 
his son. We were part of about a dozen, tlie sons 
of the most substantial of his parishioners, on whom 
the worthy Vicar, whose income was not large, be- 
stowed his leisure. Ned Tunstal was the son of a 
fimner who lived not less than two miles distant; 
and this Spidenloft Chapel lay about five other miles 
beyond their farm. Ned was a lad of about twelve 
years old, but who, from his robust make, and 
strong, hardy features, might be supposed to be some ' 
years older. His body and soul seemed full of rude 
strength and healthy energies. At the table, and in 
the playground, he acted his part manfully. He was 
daring, obstreperous, overbearing; leaped, wrestled, 
swam, flew over hedge and ditch with the ranty- 
pole, with a vigour and a gusto that filled us all with 
wonder ; and had a kind of coarse, homely, and con- 
fidential sort of eloquence all about dogs, cats, rabbits, 
shooting of pigeons, the pleasures of bird's-nesting, 
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and weasel-hunting with his rough grey terrier Snap ; 
and piunted his strolls through the wild woods, and 
by the solitary ponds and brooks, and in the fields 
about his home, abounding with all manner of otters, 
and badgers, and polecats, and hawks, and jays, and 
I know not what curious creatures, in such a fresh 
and taking fashion, that he was the great oracle of 
the school about all rural wonders ; and we listened 
to him till our heads were turned, and filled with 
all manner of schemes of country adventure. 

Of this Spidenloft he had repeatedly talked, till 
we were on fire to visit it. It was the ruin of an old 
chapel, lying in a deep and solitary valley. Accord- 
ing to him, it was a place not to be approached for 
the world by night, being haunted by a variety of 
strange ghosts; and notorious as the spot of more 
than one murder and awful circumstance; but by 
daylight, and in summer, by his description, it was a 
perfect paradise for boys. In its ruins there were 
polecats ; amongst its old mossy trees, built birds of 
the rarest kinds. There were jays'-nests ; there were 
wrynecks and starlings'-nests ; there the featherpoke 
built its beautiful little covered abodes ; there were 
even to be found cuckoos' eggs ; and there, in the loft 
of the old chapel, were abundance of owls. 

Was there a boy who could hear of such a place 
B3 this, and not long to away to it ? We had listened 
so often to its marvels, that now, at the very mention 
of it, we sprang up and cried — " What a place ! and 
what weather ! Ned, Ned ! what shall we do ?" 

^^ I know I" said Ned, springing up on the opposite 
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mde of the desk> and leaning over towards us with a 
face of great importance, *^ I know ; it is fine to-dsjr, 
but it will be fine to-morrow. The weather will be 
settled for some time. Our shepherd says so, and he 
knows; and to-morrow is Thursday, and we have a 
half-hol jday. It is only asking leave for you to go 
and see me, and it is done.** 

** Ay, ay ! " we both cried, " that would be fiEunons ; 
but will Mr Webb let us go ?" 

^^ Leave that to me ; I'll plan it. Ill say my father 
and mother wish you to go and see me for a whole 
day, and so they do, and they've often said so ; and 
then I know Mr. Webb won't refuse us. Well do 
it, my boys, well do it !" And at the very thought 
of it we drummed upon the desk with our hands^ md 
danced about till we upset the benches behind us, 
till the clamour aroused our reverend preceptor from 
his elbow chair, and we heard the house-door open, 
and had only time to raise up the fallen bendbes, 
and resume our demure looks and our seats, ere he 
came in. 

I need not say in what manner we pursued our 
studies that day : our heads were running the whole 
of it on Spidenloft, and owls'-nests, and cuckoos' 
eggs, and such precious treasures ; and if we escaped 
notice and correction, it was only because Mr. Webb 
was absent the chief part of the time at a wedding or 
a funeral. When school broke up, Ned Tunstal 
approached with his hat in his hand, and with one of 
his best bows, made known his petition to Mr. Webb 
in the name of his parents. For a while the good 
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man looked gravely on the matter, and our hearts, 
abeady full of anxious fear, sunk low ; but when he 
had interrogated Ned on a few particulars, he looked 
out and said, " Well, to be sure, the weather is very 
fine, I really think it will do you good, so I shall not 
say nay, provided Master Middleton's parents are 
agreeable ; but mind you keep out of mischief, and 
return in good time," looking at us as he concluded. 
Of course we promised most liberally, and walked out 
very quietly till a certain distance and the shelter of 
a neighbouring barn-side allowed us to let out the 
pent-up vastness of happiness in a simultaneous dance, 
and shout, and clapping of hands. 

It was no difficult matter for me to procure per- 
mission from my parents for the visit to Ned, when 
they knew that Harry Webb was going by leave of 
his father, and with the understanding that it was at 
the desire of Ned's parents ; but it was not so easy a 
matter to appease my conscience in the affair. I 
would fain have satisfied it with asserting internally 
that Ned's parents did wish us to go, for he had often 
told us so ; but my conscience, a thing not only very 
tender of itself in early youth, but which had been 
tenderly dealt with by my parents, showed me as 
plainly as could be, that there were baseness and 
deception in the whole mode of getting leave for this 
visit. It cried loudly, "When — when did Ned's 
parents ask you ? If ever, surely not just now. And 
yet this you would have your parents and your 
master to believe, though you don't exactly say it. 
Besides, the visit is pretendedly to the house of Ned's 
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parents^ but in reality to Spidenloft. O, sad, sad 
affair !" I winked hard at this clear demonstration, 
and stopped my ears at the cries of conscience, but 
it was vain ; it poured into my heart a sense of evil 
and condemnation, and then was stilL 

But the morning rose — I awoke ; and the glorious 
radiance of the summer sun gushed through my 
window, and upon my bed. I jumped up ; my first 
feeling was attended by a sigh and a sense of heart- 
soreness, in the remembrance of my participation in 
evil and deceit ; but when I glanced abroad, and saw 
the glory and beauty of the morning — saw wide 
fields He all smoking in the sun — saw the trees and 
hedges waving in the light breeze — saw the clear sky, 
and heard the birds singing rapturously all around, 
my transport in the prospect of the day before us 
quenched the sense of compunctious sadness, and I 
rushed down stairs, devoured my breakfast, and 
hurried off to meet Harry Webb. Harry was as fuH 
of animation as myself; but when I looked on his 
pale, delicate features, and slender person, I fancied 
that I could trace in him feelings of a wounded con- 
science like my own ; for Harry Webb was a boy of 
a tender, gentle, and timid disposition, who was 
easily led into scrapes, but who was as easily alarmed 
both at danger and at evil ; but of these things we 
said nothing, but went on in the direction of Ned 
Tunstal's home. 

T£ ever there was a day of splendour and rejoicing 
beauty, it was that day. It was towards the latter end 
of June ; the foliage was in its utmost luxuriance ; the 
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fiky was of one fine transparent azure ; the fields were 
full of flowery and odorous grass ready for the scythe ; 
the wild rose and the elder-flower waved in the breezy 
hedge-rows, and flung their fragrance far and wide ; 
the lark was rejoicing in the air ; the cuckoo floated 
from place to place, with its deepest and mellowest 
voice ; the grasshopper raised its shivering note in the 
turf at our feet, and a thousand insects hummed and 
wavered around — a thousand creatures uttered voices 
of delight. 

He that knows — and who does not know ? — how 
full of gladness, and beauty, and wonder, all creation 
is to the heart of childhood — how entirely and in- 
tensely it lives in the present; having no habitual 
acquaintance with fear, or calculations of coming 
weariness, and of the fleet passing of our enjo3rments 
— but spreads its whole heart and hope over the 
whole fairyland horizon that it embraces — may judge 
with what exultation we turned from the dusty road, 
and scoured along the footpath, through delicious 
fields, towards the abode of Ned : here running into 
the mowing-grass waist high to where we beheld some 
lark arise or fall, in the hope of finding its nest ; here 
peeping into bank and bush; here leaping along, 
singing some school-boy chant, for the easing of our 
pleasure-laden hearts. 

We soon espied Ned seated on a gate, looking out 
for us ; and the moment he saw us he leaped down 
and came running to meet us, with his grey terrier 
at his heels. And now all three set forth in the 
direction of Spidenloft, forgetful of our consciences, 
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if indeed Ned had felt any trouble of that kind; 
happy as any other creatures on earth. A feeling 
of perfect liberty ; a whole summer-day before ui 
— ^that mighty portion of existence in the estimatioii 
of youth — the luxurious influence of summ^r-tidt 
nature breathing upon us^ and objects of engrossiiig 
interest in yiew^ we went on looking, laughing;, and 
wondering. The space we moved over, that of fiv« 
miles, is to man a mere nothing, but to a boy it is t 
journey of mighty magnitude, and filled with images 
that will never be forgotten. As the country still 
lives in my memory, it seems one of wonderful beauty. 
Ned Tunstal appeared the most knowing of mortals; 
and now, indeed, he began to show us exploits that 
proved that he had not talked in vain. We heard 
his dog loudly barking, and running rapidly to the 
place, beheld him shaking furiously a lai^ mak^ 
which as it writhed about in his jaws, sent forth i 
most pungent and serpent-like odour. The dog 
speedily killed it, and as we had time fully to admire 
its green and black-striped body, Ned drew forth his 
knife, stripped off its skin, and held it up to our ad- 
miring eyes, a most beautiful, variegated ribbon. But 
this was not all ; he cut open its stomadb — displayed 
to our astonishment a large toad, which it had swal- 
lowed whole. Filled with marvel at these, to us new 
and strange facts, we went on, Nedhavii^ risen very 
high in our estimation ; but in the next moment we 
again heard the barking of the dog, and running to 
1^, we found him rolling about a prickly ball, nearty 
as large as one of our heads, which he had found in a 
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heap of dry leaves, in the hedge-bottom ; and with 
delight Ned exclaimed, *' A hedgehog I a hedgehog ! 
Shall my dog kill it ? " he cried. " It is not every 
dog that can do such a feat; but let him alone a 
moment, and you will see I " " No, no I " we cried, 
** let the poor thing live." " Very well," said Ned ; 
and calling his dog away, we went and stood at some * 
distance, and to our wonder and delight, soon saw the 
prickly ball cautiously unrol itself, gradually put 
forth a black snout, and four black shining legs, and 
scamper away into the hedge. 

While we were full of this scene, suddenly there 
came sweeping round us birds with large whistling 
wings, and Bhrill, wild cries. Now, they rose into 
the air with a wavering flight, and sometimes pitching 
downwards, sometimes sweeping upwards, wheeling 
here and there, they seemed speeding far from us, when 
again they would come as rapidly back, and din us 
with their melancholy lamentations. Now they 
dashed close past us, with loud, long-drawn shrieks 
and too-whooes, and exhibited the utmost passion of 
anxiety and grief. " Let us look well here," said Ned : 
"the eggs or young of these pewits are not far off; " 
and in fact, he instantly stopped, called us to him, and 
pointed to the sward of bare pasture before us. We 
could see some dark-looking things, as it were lumps 
of brown clay lying, and we said, " What of these ? " 
** They are young pewits, to be sure," he said ; and 
although they lay as motionless as inanimate clods, he 
put them into an empty blackbird's nest, and began 
to march off with them. To convince us that they 
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were not really dead^ however, he soon put them down 
again, and we retired to some distance from them, 
when they soon exhibited every sign of life, and, 
getting out of the nest, began to make their escape. 
We carried them off in our joy, for the eager desire 
of boys is reckless ; and we went from brook to brook, 
and from copse to copse, still finding new treasnres 
for our insatiable hands. The lark, the wood-pigeon, 
and a hundred other birds, yielded up their ^gs, till 
the large nest of a blackbird and one of a thrush were 
fiUed. 

Somewhat satiated with our success, we now b^an 
to look about, and truly we were in a beautiful and 
solitary land. No house was to be seen, except a 
lone farm-house or two in the very distance of the 
valleys, that broke and sunk away pleasantly from 
the airy height on which we stood. Close on our 
right hand stretched far away great woods of mighty 
trees, amongst whose boles flourished a thick under- 
wood of holly, yew, and box, and other evergreens, 
of such towering and luxuriant size as showed that 
they were the growth of many years. Anon, we came 
upon a wide and ancient gateway, that seemed to 
lead to some old mansion in the woods ; and on each 
massy pillar of the gates stood, in stone, a dragon, the 
crest of the family to whom the estate belonged, but 
which filled our eyes with wonder and our minds with 
many awful ideas of an enchanted domain. 

But Ned drew us away towards the object of our 
expedition. We now saw below us a valley of long 
and steep descent, in which a small brook supplied a 
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succeHsion of large fish-ponds^ whose shaggy sides of 
reeds^ and thickets of ancient thorn, scattered along 
their southern margin, and large trees growing around 
them, hung with drapery of most luxuriant ivy, tes- 
tified that they were of great antiquity. Indeed, the 
whole valley had an air of loneliness and picturesque 
ruggedness, that to my present mind made it seem 
well fitted for the abode of fauns and satyrs, and the 
great god Pan. We trod the brink of this chain of 
deep, dark waters with awed steps — startled at the 
very leaping of a solitary fish, and listened solemnly 
to Tunstal's talk of otters that lurked in the thick 
mass of flags and reeds. 

But, behold I in the depth of the vales Spidenloft 
appeared. It was a ruin that lifted one grey tower 
high in the midst of a most ancient-looking, scattered 
company of large, grey, twisted thorns, low-spreading, 
mossy maples, yews and crab-trees, on which last 
grew enormous bushes of the golden mistletoe. Large 
stones, and huge dislocated masses of masonry showed 
what hadformerly been the extent of the building; and 
a flock of jackdaws and starlings, that flew chattering 
about the tower, and went in and out of various holes 
and brier-hung windows, only made the solitude more 
sensibly felt. 

Ned marched eagerly on towards it, but we fol- 
lowed with silent steps, till the running of a ruddy 
w^sel across our path, and the dashing of a cushat 
from an ivied thorn, awoke our boyish eagemesi 
of curiosity. We sprang on, and were soon in the 
midst of most interesting discoveries of eggs of 
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misBel-thrushes^ red-starts, wood-pigeons, and red 
linnets. 

But the ruined chapel was the object of intensest 
interest. It was not for its antiquity, nor its archi- 
tecture, nor the memory of those that slept beneath 
it, that we r^arded it ; but for those owls, and other 
strange creatures, that we imagined to inhabit its 
old tower. We beheld the doves and starlings going 
in and out, and the black swifts screaming around it ; 
and longed with a fearful longing to peep into that 
dark upper story of the tower. But how to get there ? 
It was a considerable height ; the walls were ruinous 
and broken, and presented no apparent means of access. 
Ned, however, with the true adroitness of a school-boy, 
flung off his coat, and dashing amongst the green wil- 
derness of mallows and nightshade that grew at his 
feet, began to insert his fingers and toes into the joints 
of the masonry, and to ascend in much the same ap- 
parent manner that a fly creeps up a pane of glass. 
We shuddered as we stood below, and saw him 
hanging some forty feet above our heads, where there 
seemed nothing to support him ; and where what, 
indeed, did support him, was continually crumbling 
beneath his pressure, and faUing pattering at our 
feet. But in a few seconds, he was at the little Gothic 
bel&y-window, and with a shout of triumph crept in, 
and disappeared. In the next moment he put forth 
his head, all covered with cobwebs, and cried, ^^ Up, 
my boys, up! if you would see a sight worth 
seeing ! " 

The summons was so animating, that in spite of 
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tny former fears, I sprang to the wall, and ascended 
as he had done ; poor Webb dared not attempt it. 
When I entered the dark place I was actually in a 
fright of astonishment. I had heard of dark caverns, 
and halls lighted with carbuncles, and truly it seemed 
as if this place were illuminated in the same way, 
for I beheld on all sides round and yellow fires that 
glowed most awfully. They were the eyes of owls ; 
and such a hissing, and flustering, and snapping of 
angry bills was there, as was wonderful. 

" Here they are I here they are ! " cried Tunstal 
exultingly, bringing two young full-fledged owls to 
the light — " will you have any more ? " But as he 
spoke, the old ones above our heads seemed filled 
with a raging fury, and dashed and darted about us 
in a terrible manner ; and one flew into Ned's face 
with such a fell snap, as seemed actually intended to 
take off his nose. Tunstal cried out, and clapped 
his hand to his cheek, and immediately I saw the 
blood streaming down his face. He flung the young 
owls out of the window, and pulling off his hat, stood 
with a look of desperate wrath to knock down his 
foe. For my part I was glad to be gone ; and issu- 
ing from the window, descended with much difficulty 
and danger. I found Harry Webb below in ecsta- 
sies with the young owls under his hat, which, when- 
ever it was lifted up, hissed and snapped most bravely. 
Tunstal soon followed, with his face all bloody, and 
we found that the old owl had really snapped a piece 
out of his cheek. According to the best practice of 
boy-surgery» we stanched the blood with some fur 
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from one of our hats ; and with our hands foil of 
prey began our return. Tunstal had the owls, 
Webb two nests full of eggs, and I a blackbird Vnest 
with the young pewits in it. 

We ascended a good way up the valley, full of our 
captures and adventures, and talking loudly of them, 
when TunstaPs dog put up a corncrake in a field of 
mowing grass, and the temptation to run this bird 
down, which Tunstal declared his dog could do, was 
too strong to be resisted. Therefore, notwithstanding 
that we began to be very hungry, and somewhat 
tired, away we ran into the very midst of the deep 
grass, never for a moment reflecting that we were 
doing infinite mischief. We were soon in high pur- 
suit ; and now heard the bird cry crake, craAe, just 
by us, now saw it rise before the dog, and fly a short 
distance, and then drop again, when Tunstal suddenly 
turning his head, became as suddenly pale, and with 
his usual exclamation, " By Jove I " took to his heels 
at an amazing rate. We also looked round, and 
beheld a great country fellow coming down the field 
in full, but silent, chase of us. At the sight, Webb 
gave a wild cry, and, with his usual terror, flung down 
his nests of eggs and ran for his life. I ran too, you 
may be sure ; and the moment the clown perceived 
that we were aware of him he sent after us a halloo 
so terrible, that it made us leap as though we had 
been shot, and fly on with all the speed that was in 
us. Tunstal was already at the end of the field, and 
at one spring crashed through the hedge ; Webb, who 
was a little lower down, also making for the hedge, 
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most unfortunately betrayed by a covering of tall 
green grass, plunged into a bog, and sinking to the 
middle, set up the most pitiful cry of terror and de- 
spair imaginable. Such was my feeling for him, on 
discovering his situation, that although the monstrous 
man was behind me, I could not help standing for a 
moment, and shouting, " For your life, Harry, dash 
on, dash on I " He made a desperate effort, the bog 
was not wide, and he cleared it and the hedge almost 
in the same moment. We flew along the next field 
with breathless speed ; and whether the countryman 
lost sight of us I know not, but we soon found our- 
selves out of sight of him, nor did we again behold 
him till we reached the top of the hill, where we 
found Tunstal panting and covered with perspiration, 
but stationed behind a tall furze-bush, and peeping 
over it at the enemy, who appeared to be slyly taking 
a direction to surprise us, and we again bounded 
away. It was not till we had gained a distance to 
which we did not suppose he would pursue us, that 
we lay down on the grass and endeavoured to recover 
our breath. Here we discovered that Tunstal in his 
flight had kept firm hold of his owls — so firm that he 
had actually strangled them, and held them uncon- 
sciously dead in his hands. I glanced at the nest in 
mine ; it was there, but the pewits had been shaken 
out, and were lost ; and when I recollected that they 
must certainly perish, I know not that I ever felt a 
keener sense of remorse, except it was when I had 
put a whole company of poor field-mice into a drawer, 
and forgot them, and a fortnight afterwards opening 
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it hj accident, saw that there had been a tra^c scene 
more horrible than can well be conceived. The poor 
creatures had been driven by famine to attack and 
devour one another ; and one large, solitaiy mouae, 
which had survived all the dreadful contests, the laft 
conqueror, sat, a melanch(dy object, in the midst of 
the bones of his fellows, and in the last stage of ex- 
haustion ! 

Saddened by our disasters ; saddened tenfold more 
by our sense of the fate of the pewits — in our wea- 
riness, and abatement of our enthusiasm, our con* 
sciences again spoke out, and we went sadly and 
silently along. We were now by the ride of the great 
wood that we had seen in the morning ; and it seemed 
that we were yet to have a fresh misfortune, for the 
dog, who was hunting sharply about in the wood, 
and would not obey Tunstal's calls, became a great 
trouble to us ; and anon we heard the thunder of a 
pheasant's uprising near us, followed by the eager 
barking of the dog. Tunstal sprang over the pales, 
and cried out, " See, see ! " We climbed over after 
him, and behold ! there was a pheasant's nest, and at 
least a dozen eggs. " There is a prize I " cried Tun- 
stal ; we will take these, and put them under a hen." 
« But," said I, " won't it be poaching ? " " O, ay," 
said he briskly, placing them in the crown of his hat, 
" you may poach some of them if you like, and no 
doubt they will be good too ; " and then he laughed 
at his wit. In the very midst of his laughter, how- 
ever, we heard a branch crack behind us, and turn- 
ing round, beheld a tall gentleman stand gazing 
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intently and silently at us. At the sight5 we once 
more sprang away through the wood, while we heard 
the gentleman crying, " Stand there, stand there ! " 
— but who would stand while he could run ? We 
soon burst into a sort of open paddock, and flew 
across it without knowing whither it would lead us. 
The sound of the gentleman's dog-whistle, ever and 
anon, reaching our ears, filled us with terror, and 
augmented our speed. Tunstal and Webb clambered 
over a gate at the other end of the paddock; but I 
bounded through a gap, and found myself in a gar- 
den, in which stood a cottage. To my infinite terror, 
I also saw a little stout man in the garden, who ob- 
served me, and called out in a hoarse voice, ** Stop ! 
I know you, I know you I " He might as well have 
called to the sun to stop. I was in an agony of 
desperation : the fear of apprehension, of disgrace, of 
appearing before magistrates, and of punishment, of I 
knew not what degrading kind, lashed me to mad- 
ness. I flew through the garden half blind, and this 
moment found myself in a border recently sown, 
probably with some onion seed, for it was all planted 
with waving peacock feathers to frighten away the 
birds, and the next in a large bed of cucumbers, 
amongst glasses which flew before my feet into 
shivers. I was now at the very door of the cottage, 
when I discovered a little gate, through which I 
sprang, and in the same moment regained the view 
of my fellow-fugitives, now about to enter a distant 
copse. I followed, entered, and soon overtook them. 
We ran along a riding for, at least, half a mile ; 
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when finding no pursuit^ we again flung ourselves 
down, overcome with fatigue, terror, and despair. 
We ky long and in silence, save that Webb and 
myself uttered manifold groans; but Tunstal lay 
with his face on the ground, in a sort of motionless 
suUenness. The dreary shades of evening were falling 
around us ; and Webb began to cry, " O dear ! how 
shall we again find our way home ?" As he said this, 
Tunstal sprang up, and began to look around him, as 
if endeavouring to reconnoitre our situation. As he 
moved a little from us, he suddenly struck his foot 
against something, and looking down, said — ** What 
is here?" We sprang up, and looked at the place, 
and beheld a hooked stake driven into the ground, 
and a strong iron chain fastened to it. ** What in 
the name of wonder is this ? " said Tunstal, and b^an 
to trace the chain by throwing off the moss and leaves 
that covered it. We stood close, and anxiously 
watching him — when shall I ever forget the horror 
of that moment I There was a motion and a shudder 
beneath our feet, as if we had trod on some living 
thing, and instantly an iron-clang, and a shriek from 
Webb, and we saw him stand in the fangs of a mon- 
strous steel-trap. 

We were rooted to the ground with horror ; but 
the groans and death-like countenance of poor Webb 
recalled us to action; we gazed on the terrible 
machine, to see if its awful iron teeth, of which we 
had often heard, had actuaUy transpierced the poor 
fellow's thighs — and found to our great relief that 
it had no teeth at all ; but was so constructed as to 
bold, without vitally mjudiig Iha limbs, and yet with 
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a dreadfiil pressure and agony. For my part, I 
began to pull at the fearful iron madly, as if my 
impatient exertions were ever likely to move it; 
but Tunstal, with better, because cooler judgment, 
wrenched the hooked stake from the ground, and, 
thrusting it into the jaws of the trap, attempted, as 
with a lever, to force it sufficiently open to admit of 
Webb's escape. It was vain; and while we were 
thus employed, the tall figure of a keeper was sud- 
denly amongst us, and seizing us with a loud guffaw, 
gave Tunstal and myself to a man behind him ; and 
then, producing a piece of iron from his pocket, 
applied it to the trap, and we beheld it slowly expand 
its tremendous jaws. 

The man, without a word, seized Webb by his 
collar, and pulled him after him through the woods, 
and our keeper treated us in the same style. We 
soon found ourselves at a cottage, where, after the 
keeper's wife had gazed at us, and said something 
about the wonderful wickedness of this age, we were 
put into a sort of naked parlour, where there was a 
chaff bed on the floor. To do the man justice, he 
brought each of us a large hunch of brown bread, 
and a basin of milk, and then left us for the night. 

You may imagine our feelings. Tunstal was sullen 
and silent, and, in fact, soon asleep ; but poor Webb 
lay and sobbed so bitterly, and prayed to God so 
fervently to forgive and restore him to his parents, 
that, notwithstanding my own misery, I could not 
help clasping my arms about his neck, and endea* 
vouring to comfort him. O I that dreary, long, and 
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woful night ! Whether we slept or not, I cannot 
tell; but it seemed as if it would never be gone. 
We heard the old clock in the house go click, clack ; 
and every time it struck the hour, making a whizzing, 
roaring noise, as if it had a hoarseness or an asthma. 
We heard the crickets chirping clamorously, and hated 
the sound : we heard the short bark of the fox with- 
out, and the deep howl of the ban-dog chained at the 
door, in reply ; and a chanticleer in a loft above us, 
crow, crow, crow, as though he would never have 
done, and the morning never would come. But it 
did come; and after another hunch of bread and 
basin of milk, the keeper led us forth, and conducted 
us through the wood to the great HaU. O the 
dismal sinking and knocking of our hearts! We 
were to appear before the magistrate as poachers and 
vagabonds — to be punished — perhaps transported! 
— our fears suggested — perhaps to be hanged ! I To 
attempt to describe all our sensations would be vain : 
we were ushered first into a lobby, where a crowd of 
spruce, jeering, and insulting servants came and 
stared at us, and made pert, flippant remarks ; and 
then into the presence of the justice himself; and 
behold ! it was the very gentleman whom we had 
seen in the woods. 

" Ay," said he to a little fat man, his clerk, who 
sat at a table with his spectacles on, and his papers 
before him — *^ay, these are the very lads that I saw 
yesterday in the act of robbing a pheasant's nest; 
and it is one of them who has done so much mischief 
in Patrick Ramsay's garden. What is the penalty 
for their offences ? " 
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** The penalty, sir," replied the clerk, looking at us 
through his great staring spectacles, " is the payment 
of five pounds each, and expenses of warrant, for the 
poaching, and to make full compensation for the 
damage done in Ramsay's garden ; in failure of either 
of these particulars, commitment to the house of 
correction for three months ; and the latter, sir, will, 
no doubt be their fate ; for if I can judge by their 
appearance, no cash will be forthcoming." 

And, truly, well might Mr. Lang so assume ; for, 
torn with briers, covered with mud and dust and 
blood, Tunstal with his cheek patched with hat-fur> 
and all of us haggard with fear and fatigue, we cut a 
sorry figure indeed. 

At the hearing of this sentence aQ command of 
ourselves forsook us ; we cried, implored, and even 
danced on the floor for utter agony. But aQ seemed 
of no avail. The magistrate, with a severe air and 
loud harsh voice, bade us be silent — and we were 
silent ; all except poor Webb, who, kneeling at the 
awful man's feet, wrung his hands, and, with a most 
pitiful face, cried, " O sir 1 dear sir I do, do forgive 
us this once ; it is my birthday on Sunday, and if 
you will but forgive us I will send you some of my 
plum-pudding." 

The simplicity of this address was too much for 
the worthy man ; for a moment he stared at the lad 
in blank astonishment, and then, laying his hands on 
his sides, burst forth into a loud and long fit of 
laughter. It was some time before he could compose 
himself; and his little fat clerk echoed his master's 
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broad laugh with a chuckling ^^ He I he I he I** and a 
^^ Well, that is clever, indeed!" 

But at length the magistrate, with a face of serious- 
ness, in which a disposition to break into laughter 
again was very visible, said, "Your birthday^ my 
boy ? — and pray who are you?" 

"O I I am Harry Webb I Harry Webb, sir!" 

"Webb? Webb?" said the magistrate; "whatl 
surely you are not the son of Mr. Webb of Hays- 
ford?" 

** O ! I am ! I am, sir ! What will my poor papa 
and mamma do ? O ! what will they do ? " 

The magistrate, in evident surprise, said, **And 
who are these your companions ? " Harry named me ; 
and the magistrate again said, " Good gracious I how 
came you in this condition ? and how came you to 
be taking my pheasant's nest? Who is this other 
boy ? " 

"Osir! itisNedTunstall" 

*^Ned Tunstal!" cried the magistrate; Ned Tun- 
stal I O I now I see it all. Tunstal, I have heard of 
your doings. I have heard of a certain grey terrier 
that you keep to disturb all the game in the parish. I 
have heard of you, I assure you. So you keep a 
ferret and a net too, to catch rabbits ; and you can 
boat over the pond in a wash-tub, and get on the 
heron island, and up the great trees of the heronry, 
spite of tenter-hooks and all I I'll tell you, Master 
Tunstal, you will get hanged one of these days." 

The magistrate then rang a bell, and a servant 

appearing, " Take these two boys," he said, " to their 

/parents," naming ^eWo arA m^«,^\£% " uo doubt they 
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are anxious enough about iheta ; and you, Mr. Lang, 
send a note with each of them ; explain in what cir- 
cumstances they came before me, and give them 
proper warning of jouug TuDstal. That boy I shall 
send to his father with a note of a different kind." 

The terroTB of prison, of transportation, of banging, 
were gone ; but never shall I forget the shame and 
humiliation with which we approached home. It 
was a fine glowing summer day : all around us seemed 
to lie in the repose of beauty and happiness ; and we, 
hazard, disfigured, and degraded, approached our 
homes, each like the prodigal son. The glory of our 
condition was turned into trouble and contempt. 
We came back with a sense of evil upon us, and a 
heart-soreness, for having filled, as we knew we had, 
our parents with inexpressible consternation and dis- 
tress. But I will not attempt to describe the joyful 
surprise, the warm embrace, the tears with which we 
were received, nor the after explanation and reproofs; 
— it is enough that the expedition to Spidenloft 
Chapel has been a lesson to us all our lives. It 
showed us how useless it is to seek pleasure in any 
path but that of plain, open, direct principle. 
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CHAP. xvni. 

i (cOMTIBIJED). iDVEBTURBS AT TAMWORTB 



Mt father had formed some plan for my denTing 
great advantages from the tuition of Mr. Webb, but 
this Spidenloft expedition seemed to diaconcert bim, 
and he forthwith sent me off to a school in the prettTi 
old-faehioned town of Tamwortb. I had here e^ub 
the initiatory ordeal of new boyiem to go through. 
One of my brothers had been there before me, M>j 
told me to prepare for a good plaguing a* firet. He 
assured me the earliest taste I shoold have of it 
would be when I began to read in nay class — the 
style of reading in that school being very peouliat 
Accordmgly, the moment I began to read, the wbofe 
class began to laugh, and many a smothered enort and 
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giggle was heard behind amongst the desks ; and ex-* 
pecting this, and being sufficiently sensitive on the 
subject, as they began to laugh I began to cry. The 
master, however, with a stern voice, said, "Gentlemen, 
what means this ?" and to me, " Walk up hither, sir," 
placing me at the top of the class, and, in fact, at the 
top of the school "There I" he added, "that is 
your place, and it will be your own fault if you do 
not maintain it." 

I dried my tears, and resolved that I would maintain 
it — and I did, to the very day of my departure. 
But the laughter was instantaneously quelled. A 
shade of deep mortification fell over the faces before 
so merry ; and many a stiff contest of skill did the 
laughers afterwards wage to pull down their rival 
from his sudden eminence, but in vain* 

Here then were laid the foundations for play-hour 
hostilities, and they soon showed themselves, and as 
soon brought themselves to an end. It was not many 
days after the laughing scene, that a day's holyday 
was given on some occasion, and while the rest of 
the boys were busy in the playground, I had com* 
fortably seated myself on a three-legged stool up 
stairs, in the writing school, before the fire, with a 
book in my hand. I had not been long in this 
seat of quiet enjoyment when mine enemies of the 
first class came marching up stairs in a body, with 
Joe Clinton at their head, and his cousin Tom Smart 
at his heels ; indications that some mischief was at 
hand. I sat, not unobservant, but apparently deep 
in my volume. The young conspirators collected 
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close behind me with nods and winks^ and significant 
grimaces and laughter, anticipative of triumph. 

"How deep some folks are in their books I" said 
one. 

" Ay, how philosophical they look I " said another. 

" Ay, especially on a fine morning I" said a third. 

" Yea, and more especially on a holyday," said a 
fourth. 

" Why," cried another, " this is the king of the 
philosophers, to be sure." 

" O yes, I see I " said Joe Clinton, *^ enthroned on 
a three-legged stool!" and they laughed altogether 
most heartily. 

"But philosophers may be bothered," said some 
one. 

" And kings may be dethroned," said Tom Smart, 
and with that he kicked the three-legged stool from 
under me, and down I went on the hearth amid the 
outrageous mirth of the young rogues. 

If my face was indicative of my feelings, it was as 
red as the rising sun. I said nothing, but quietly 
arose, and walked down stairs, leaving the whole 
troop in ecstasies at their achievement ; laughing till 
tears run down their faces, dancing and drumming 
on the desks for excessive delight. In crossing the 
yard I encountered the master. The flush on my 
face caught his eye in a moment. "What is. the 
matter?" said he. I told him ; and he added sharply, 
" Follow me I " He advanced to the foot of the stairs. 
The happy conspirators were still loud with triumph 
of their deed — their laughter and their voices all 
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sounding at once, forbade them to perceive his ap- 
proach till he emerged amongst them. Then, what 
a sudden silence was there! He advanced to the 
desk, and looking sternly round, "Gentlemen," he 
said, " is this the manner in which you welcome a 
fresh playmate ? Is this the way you take to demon- 
strate your advance in knowledge and good-breeding? 
Let every one, except the object of your ill-nature, 
fall to his ordinary task — your holyday is over !" 

There was a general consternation — there were 
some awkwardly attempted apologies. Joe Clinton, 
who was never at a loss, said, "he was very sorry for 
his part, and was sure all the rest were ; they meant 
no malice ; it was only a joke ; and they were ready 
to shake hands, and ask pardon." 

I advanced to shake hands, and begged it might 
be all forgotten ; but the master was inexorable for 
some hours, when we did shake hands, and from that 
day forward were the best of friends ; for this initia- 
tory persecution once over, I found them a set of 
the best fellows alive, all united, and all ready to stand 
by one another to the extreme of partisanship. But 
I saw many another new fellow go through a similar 
ordeal without being always able to help him, and 
one actually left the school in consequence, taking 
coach early one morning for home, a distance of forty 
miles, and never returning. 

But this one bad feature excepted, how pleasant 
is every other memory of that place! I passed 
through it the other day for the first time since I left 
it, a boy, and was astonished at the accuracy with 
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which the town and neighbourhood had inscribed 
themselves on my memory. There were the old 
school and playground just as twenty years ago, save 
that the boys were gone, and the old vine from the 
front. There was the very old house opposite where 
old Nanny Jeffs set out her daily table of apples and 
gingerbread, and tofiy, and kept our finances at the 
very lowest ebb. There was the still water below 
the old grey stone bridge, and the water-lily leaves 
floating on it, from amongst which we used to pull up 
many a good perch. There was the little bow-window 
where our good friend M. Bruno used to display 
his precious crockery ; and there were Brig-gate and 
Gun-gate — that old street, out of which at a certain 
hour of the day used to advance the crier, with his 
red-collared coat, and his bell, announcing, ** Hot 
tripe in Gungit." And there was the old town-haU, 
where the dancing class used to go once a week to 
meet their master, and to come back all on flame 
with the wonderful, wonderful beauty of the damsels 
that came to dance there too. And there was the 
ancient castle, all draped in ivy, with its flag-staff 
still standing aloft on its highest tower ; but its round 
hill, that used to be our beloved walk, all planted 
with trees, and guarded by a board threatening tres- 
passers. And there I could descry beyond the town 
the very bend of the river where we used to bathe ; 
and, in another direction, that majestic old Hopwas 
Wood, where we went once a year a-nutting I 
Heaven shed its brightest sunshine on that dear old 
town, and preserve its localities as they are for ages^ 
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even to that single line of pebbles that runs down 
one of its streets^ and marks the boundary of the two 
counties of Stafford and Warwick I What a wonder 
it. was to us to put one foot on each side and stand in 
two shires at once! We seemed to have a stride 
mightier than*that of Ajax or of Polyphemus I 

But I must now give some more particulars 
of schoolmaster and scholars. Our master was a 
young man, not much, I believe, above twenty. 
Many thought him too young for his post ; but he 
had inherited the school from his uncle. Many 
thought him not more unfit by youth than by dispo- 
sition. He was fond of poetry — fond of the country 
— fond of mechanics, and of constructing all sorts of 
rdck-nacks ; — we thought him the most fitting person 
in the world. 

During school-hours he presided gravely at his 
desk, and saw us through our tasks with the pro- 
priety of an old man ; but he loved to have us up in 
a morning, and would sally out with us at a game of 
hare-and-hounds. One boy was despatched with his 
horn some ten minutes before us, and then, away we 
went, over hedge and bank, with our master at 
our head, each armed with his leaping-pole, to fly 
over ditches and brooks, through lawns and copses, 
through lanes and ever open commons. Now we 
were in full view of our hare that blew a horn ; now 
at fault; now hearing the dim sound of the horn in 
some far-off valley; and now giving chase to the 
two-legged hare on some open heath; till warm, 
glowing, panting, fuU of health and happiness, and 
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talking altogether of the morning's exploits, we re* 
turned to our rolls and milk, and to the day's duty. 

He loved too, on summer evenings, to lead as 
away through the old villages, and past old halls that 
lay far away down in wooded valleys, and to tell ua, 
as we went by, the old stories and ludicrous facts 
connected with them, and the singular characters that 
inhabited them; — as for instance, a squire that was 
always aiming at language that he did not under- 
stand, and said that his house was the capital of all 
Glascourt, a village there ; that it had a very nom- 
gahU road to it ; and that the common beverage of 
the Staffordshire people was bread and cheese t 

Our master pointed out to us in these rambles the 
curious plants in the sedgy waters and boggy moor- 
lands, and the birds that haunted them ; and led us 
through all the old green and tree-overgrown lanes^ 
and up to the hill tops where the best prospects might 
be had. He encouraged us too to take our stilts with 
us ; and mounted on them, we crossed to and firo 
over the brooks, and went stalking races on the 
heath, cutting such ludicrous figures, eight or ten of 
us on our tall stilts, that he and the other boys used 
to stand and laugh most heartily at us. We might 
be inet sometimes coming up a lane at full sp^d, 
looking like a company of long-legged cranes ; and 
much was the wonder of simple country people whom 
we met in such situations. 

O that is a nice old pastoral country, and those 
were glorious rambles 1 I remember once we came 
near the village of Amington, to a windmilL The 
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mill was standing still; and the sail-cloth was 
wrapped up, as Is customary when there is no wind, 
or too much wind; and we were tempted by the 
broad ladder-looking sail that pointed straight down 
to the ground, to mount up Its bars ; when, behold ! 
at once the mill gave a crack and a groan, and the 
sails began . to go round. Up slowly went the sail 
on which we stood from the ground, and a famous 
scream was raised by the whole band of climbers, and 
down dropped numbers of the nearest to the bottom, 
like so many frogs from a bank into a pool ; but 
those who were nearest the top, and I was one of 
that unlucky number, clung fast to the sail, and 
looked only with horror to being carried up, and 
perhaps being tossed away into the air. But as 
suddenly, the sail stopped, and there we were sus- 
pended aloft ; and In the next moment we heard a 
laugh in the mill, and beheld the miller's mealy face 
grinning at a round look-out hole, and enjoying our 
consternation. But having had his joke — for he had 
just stopped his mill for the night, and it was too 
tempting a sight to see a troop of boys come and 
begin climbing up the sail — he did not leave us long 
in purgatory. He came down laughing, and brought 
out of his stable a quantity of trusses of straw for 
us to drop upon, and having crept down as near to 
the bottom as we could, we dropped softly into the 
straw, and were glad to escape so easily. 

Our worthy master must have had what the phre- 
nologists call the organ of constructlveness very large, 
for he was always constructing somethingr He had 

X 2 
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a workshop at the top of lus house ; and there many 
an evening, and far into the nighty have I been with 
him^ hammering and screwing, and blowings andoon- 
triving. Kow we were making a machine to role 
lines in copybooks ; and now one to bind books and 
cut their c^es ; and then we were making a blow- 
pipe with a double pair of bellows, like those of a 
blacksmith, or of a famace, to keep up a continuooB 
blast. And we made the bellows too ; and many a 
journey had I up stairs and down stairs with patterns 
to the smith for its pipe, and to the currier for good 
Basil leather (I remember the name to this day), for 
nails, and screws, and many other things — black as 
a sweep, and happy as a prince. And then we 
made a telescope, with the tube of strong card-paper, 
and saw the wondrous faces of the moon and planets 
through our own wondrous work. And then we 
made a kite (that is, master made it, and we helped) 
of the size and shape of a sailor, and painted his blue 
jacket and striped trousers, and christened him Ben, 
and sent him up at night with a lantern in his hand, 
to the terrible dismay of the whole town, who seri- 
ously believed it to be an emissary of Bonaparte's 
sent by some mysterious contrivance to spy out the 
land. 

The next achievement was to build a boat, and 
set it afloat on the brave river Anker, and set up a 
sail, and sail away many a mile. Nor was this all ; 
we spent whole half-holydays in the fields — for our 
good master kept a cow — mending hedges and gates^ 
and even erected a whole cowshed of posts and gora^ 
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and thatched it in the most approved manner. Ay, 
and we performed a greater feat stilL There was a 
certain little pig that used to run into the room 
sometimes where we dined, and pick up the crumbs 
that fell from the table ; and a witty wag declared 
that the swine was under the table, but the day 
would come when he should be exalted and set upon 
the table. Just before Christmas the butcher came 
and slew him, and when he had cut him up, we 
mounted to the top of the brewhouse, and drew the 
flitches up the chimney, and fetched clean sawdust, 
and kept a fire for many days, to smoke-dry the 
bacon, which finally was pronounced prime — and 
then the hog which had been under the table came 
to be set upon it. 

And yet more — in the garden waa a summer- 
house. Neatly framed of timber was this house; 
floor and walls all framed snugly together, and hand- 
somely was it thatched ; and within, lined with moss^ 
and adorned with shells ; and very pleasant it was to 
drink tea in on a summer afternoon. But our good 
master thought it rather too near the noisy play- 
ground, and resolved to shift it to the bottom of the 
garden, a distance of at least half a furlong. 

This was a glorious attempt sure enough. To 
shift a house ? Why, the next thou^t would be to 
shift the church-steeple I But we s^ actively to 
work under the directive genius of our master. We 
dug round it, and laid bare its foun^atieiifl ; we then 
hoisted it with pullies and set it upoa refers. We 
cleared a way for it down the garden, and fixing 

X 3 
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ropes to it, hauled it with might and noon, and it 
followed as steadily as a, ship sails before a steal; 
breeze. Let those coDceive oar exultation that cm- 
Day ailer day, &y, I might almost say, night afta 
night — for we were there pulling and hauling, and 
ehouliiig till late into the nights — and when in ow 
beds we could hardly sleep for thoughts of it, and in 
the morning jumped up, and hardly- gave ourselTn 
three seconds to throw our clothes on. We wo^ed 
with blistered hands and shining faces, and clothes 
all smeared with clay and garden soiL Hot, at 
length, we brought the house safe and sound, with- 
out crack or rift, to its destined plaoe ; set it down, 
withdrew the rollers, filled in the soil, and gave thiee 
cheers with flourished hats, and then rushed in to see 
how it seemed, and how the prospect into the fields 
looked &om it I 

Ah I that was a joyous time ! Could the transfer 
of a whole aty give us half the wonder, much 1«8 
the fresh feeling, the ardour of enterprise, the gIoi7 
of triumph, now ? 
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CHAP. XIX. 

But I must not omit a veiy marked event which 
occurted there. There came a philosophical lecturer. 
To OUT fancdee, a philoBophical lecturer resembled 
nothing hut Socrates, or Plato, or EpictetuB. We 
almost expected to see him in Greek coetume, and 
with a Tenerable beard. But our philosophical lecturer 
turned out to be a tall and very gentlemanly-looking 
man — a Dr. Stanclifie, or aome such name; who 
was very merry with us boys, and gave us all tickets 
of admittance to his lectures — probably because his 
room was not over-crowded by better customers. 
To us, however, the exhibition was full of the most 
intense wonder and delight, and in return for our 
tickets, we gave the doctor credit for being the most 
eztraoidinary man in existence. We had senna 
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Imowledge of the elements of chemistry^ and had made 
men of pith^ and bears of pith^ dance under our master's 
electrical machine^ from which we had learned some 
idea of the electrical power by sundry smart shoch 
and bangs whidx it had dealt us. But when this 
machiuie — for &e doctor borrowed it of our master^ 
and his galvanic trough too^ no doubt to save the 
carriage of his own much larger ones — when these 
were in the learned doctor's hands they did right 
wondrously indeed. We saw plants and flowers of 
rosin spread themselves on plates of pitch as naturally 
as nature. We gazed on the intense beauty of gases 
and metals in combustion^ till we could hardly see 
any thing else ; and were so bewildered with flashes, 
and bangs^ and hisses and explosions — and charmed 
with the miraculous metamorphoses of matter that 
went on before our eyes — liquids turned into solids, 
solids into liquids^ water on fire, and fire burning in 
the water, and all kinds of things turning all kinds of 
colours, that we were philosophy mad for a month 
after — began galvanic piles that never were piled up, 
electrical machines that were never finished, and 
finished jars, bottles, pots, glass tubes, and similar 
matters in such abundance, that our master in the end 
became half mad too. 

The greatest of the doctor's exploits remains, 
however, to be told. I and Will Sedley, a youth of 
whom I have to speak presently, were sent off with a 
couple of covered baskets and a note from our master, 
to a farm-house a few miles from the town. The 
purport of the note, we were told, was to borrow % 
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couple of pigeons and a couple of rabbits^ which the 
note faithfully promised should be returned safe and 
sound the next day. We brought the rabbits and 
doves^ and delivered them safely to the doctor at the 
town-hall, where he was busy amongst his apparatus, 
preparing for his evening lecture. At the lecture we 
punctually attended, and were pretty well surprised 
to see a sheep's head set upon the table with all the 
wool on it, as if it had been just cut off the animal, 
under the influence of the galvanic action, open its 
eyes wide, move its ears, grind its teeth, and appear 
as if it were actually coming to life without the body. 
But what was oiur astonishment to see the doctor 
deliberately take one of the pigeons, plunge it into a 
tub of water, and absolutely drown it. " There I " 
said Will Sedley to me, " that is a pretty go I Didn't 
they promise the old farmer to send them all back 
safe and sound ? What will our master say to this ? 
And what will the farmer say ? " But to our still 
greater wonder there sat our master in the very front 
of the people, looking on the doctor's destruction of 
the pigeon, with a face as round and as pleased as if 
he had promised that the rabbits and the pigeons 
should be all drowned instead of being all sent back 
safe. Our astonishment was, however, yet to receive 
an addition ; for the doctor, taking out the pigeon, 
and holding it up to the view of all the people, said, 
^^You see, ladies and gentlemen, that this pigeon, 
which was just now alive, is now really dead ; it is in 
fact drowned." ** Ay, by Jove is it I and what will 
the old fanner say ? " exclaimed Will Sedley, so &r 
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forgetting himself that he spoke loud enough for the 
doctor to hear him^ who turned round and looked 
fixedly at us, but, perceiving that we were all silent, 
he went on — " It is, as I said, really drowned, and 
if any gentleman doubts it, he is perfectly welcome 
to take it in his hand and examine it for himself." 
Hereupon, he handed it to a gentleman near him, who, 
after looking at its eyes and surveying it attentively, 
said, "It's dead enough — that's certain." ** Ay, by 
Jove, and if the old farmer could but see it ! " again 
said Will Sedley, so loud that we could all hear him, 
" what a pretty fellow he would think you, wouldn't 
he ? You'll not catch me fetching live pigeons again 
for you, though, I can tell you 1 " 

** Did you speak to me, young gentleman ? " said 
the doctor, turning towards us ; but the awe of the 
company kept Will silent ; and the doctor, taking the 
bird again in his hand, added, " I will now show you, 
ladies and gentlemen, the most wonderful discovery 
of modem times — nothing less than that, by the aid 
of this instrument," pointing to the galvanic trough, 
"we can restore life — that we have in our hands 
the actual power of restoring consciousness to the 
drowned." 

With that he laid the end of a wire proceeding 
from the galvanic apparatus upon the neck of the 
pigeon, touched it with a rod, and up jumped the 
pigeon, gave a few convulsive struggles, and the next 
moment was flying about the room ! 

There was a murmur of applause and wonder Scorn 
the whole delighted audience; and Will Sedley, 
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starting forward with eager enthusiasm, caught the 
bird, and restored it to the doctor. ** There, my 
friend," said the doctor, gazing with admiration on 
the youth's fine face, lit up with all its wonder and 
youthful ardour, " you may put it in the basket, and 
bring me a rabbit." 

The same experiment was tried on the rabbit, and 
with the same result ; and that the company might 
be perfectly satisfied that there was no deception, but 
that it was a result based on certain principles of 
matter, he offered to repeat it upon the other pigeon 
and the other rabbit. But all were fully satisfied, 
and desirous to spare the poor creatures the pain of 
drowning and resuscitation. 

Our wonder may be imagined ; and, as we went 
home, Joe Clinton held forth very largely on what the 
doctor had said of having galvanic apparatus kept in 
all towns, and near all dangerous waters, as commonly 
as fire-engines were. " Then," said he, addressing a 
lad near him, who had run the risk of drowning one 
day from his stupidity — "then. Baker, my boy, you 
can indulge yourself in drowning as often as you 
please- — we shall be in no hurry to pick you out — ^nay, 
I think I shall drown you myself now and then, it will 
be good fun." But if pur surprise was great, what 
was that of the old farmer the next day, when we 
took his rabbits and pigeons home again, and a note 
from our master, in which he was informed that one 
of the pigeons and one of the rabbits were drowned 
yesterday, but were all right and well again, as he 
would find, and as we could testify. 
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'^Drowned, does he say?" said the old hxmst « 
he lifted the lid of each basket and saw all alive, 
'^drowned? He means to say that they got eouBed 
pretty well with some water, I gaess, when the geOf 
tieman from Limnim lectured on them." 

^^ They were really drowned," we both said at oood, 
*^ and the doctor brought them to life again.'' 

The old man and his wife both looked incrednloua 
*^ Ah I my good lads, you and Mr. Hudson are joking 
us a bit Well, well, I don't understand it, but if 
doctors have found out the way to bring thiuge 
alive again, oddsbodikins ! but they 11 have plenty 

o' CUStOUL" 

^^ What does the Liumun gentleman mean by leo-' 
turing on them ? " asked the wife. 

'^ Oh 1 1 reckon," replied the farmer, ^^ he meant 
telling all about them." 

" Telling all about them I " rejoined the wife ; " but 
how can a gentleman from Lunnun tell onybody all 
about ar rabbits and pigeons — who'se likely to know 
all about them so well as us who have reared 'em ? " 

^'I know not," said the farmer; '^gentlemen firom 
Lunnun can do wonderful things — they are as sharp 
as a needle with two points in Lunnun. Thou hears 
the gentleman by lecturing on 'em has drowned 'em, 
and then brought them alive again." 

^^Haud thy tongue! tell na me," sidd the old 
woman, ^* about drowning and bringing alive — if the 
gentleman can do that, he need not come all this way 
fix>m Lunnun — he may make his fortune at home; 
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and if folks can be brought to live again^ will our 
king and queen ever die, thinks tur ? " 

**By Leddy, no!" said the old man, **and wor 
they really drowned, sen ye ? " 

We assured them it was the fact, and that all the 
gentry of Tam worth had seen it done. 

" Then," said the old man, " they are the yaluablest 
creaturs in this country — though I say it." And 
hereupon he made us show him precisely which they 
were that had been dead and were alive again, and he 
snipped a bit out of the rabbit's ear, and cut off a 
daw of the pigeon, that he might always know them. 
** That 'el be summut to talk on," said he, with evi- 
dent pride, ^^ and they shall live as long as I can con- 
trive it — and if they die, why, I shall ask yore mester 
if he can't bring 'em to life again ; I guess he'll learn 
the trick, won't he ? He's as deep as most." So 
having given us a hearty lunch, we returned and told 
our master what the old farmer and his wife had said, 
and in the evening, when the doctor came, we were 
called into the parlour to tell it agsun — and the doctor, 
and all of us, laughed right heartily at the old people's 
notions. 

So passed our pleasant time at that happy school ; 
and both laughter and tears came into my eyes the 
other day as I passed Hopwas Wood, and thought it 
looked so exactly the same in extent, in aspect, in 
the size of its trees, the very smoke so rising from 
the keeper's house in the lofty centre, that one might 
be half beguiled into calling to our conurades in the 
wood ; and yet how changed are all those comrades t 
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how loud one might call ere they heard us! AH 
scattered to distant places and differing fortunes; 
some dead^ and some of the living, sober men and 
fathers of families. 

Yet I could not help laughing, even while I thou^ 
these serious thoughts, as I remembered the day when 
we went there a-nutting, with our satchels slung by 
our sides, to cany our dinners in and bring back 
our nuts. And how we ranged the wood in our 
joy; and climbed the trees, and pulled down the 
boughs, and gathered the beautiful clusters; and 
then assembling round our fire, set on our gipsy 
kettle, and sat round to a merry dinner^ while our 
worthy French master M. Bruno related his sole 
feat of horsemanship. 

A good old man was M. Bruno ; a refugee of a 
noble family; but who had not disdained to teach 
his native tongue, and to make out all remaining 
deficiencies by keeping a little shop of china and 
glass, and fishing-tackle. There we bought lines 
and hooks, set properly on lengths of Indian weed, 
and duly weighted with shot-corns. Most tempting 
did his cane rods and jemmy-tartars look^ as they 
stood by his door in a glittering sheaf, on a bright 
summer day. 

M. Bruno was a stout man, whose journeys seldom 
exceeded a few hundred yards, to the school, or to 
private pupils. But on a recent occasion he had to 
perform a journey of ten miles, and he deemed it 
necessary to have a horse ; and being a poor horse- 
man, he desired the keeper of horses to let him have 
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one that would go steadily^ and would not attempt 
to run away with him. The man told him he would 
suit him to a hair ; and accordingly he placed at M. 
Bruno's door a horse, all whose ribs it required no 
great arithmetician to count; whose head seemed a 
standing miracle, set upon so slender a neck, and yet 
supported, and whose knees were bent with a most 
devotional curve. 

M. Bruno, who better imderstood the parts of 
speech than the parts of a horse, mounted in the 
innocence of his soul, and his steed went as soberly as 
he could desire ; but after a time, being alarmed by 
a milestone, that declared that he had progressed but 
two miles, while his watch as pertinaciously insisted 
that he had been on horseback a full hour, by sundry 
strokes of his cane he succeeded in putting his steed 
into a quicker pace ; but was immediately terrified 
by the panting and loud breathing of the beast. 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed, " I fear me much de animal 
vill break his bellows ! — he must certainly break his 
bellows!" To prevent this catastrophe, he again 
relaxed his pace; but a carriage coming behind a9 
he descended a hill, he hastened to get the creature 
out of its way, when down it fell as if it had been 
shot, and threw poor M. Bruno into the middle of 
the road. 

" Oh ! what is the matter ?" cried the travellers in 
the carriage, that just pulled up in time to avoid 
going over him, 

"01" said Bruno, scrambling up all over dus^ 
and with a broken head, "it is just vat I did look 
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for* De poor animal have broken his bellow8} and 
vot I vill do I cannot tell !" 

The travellers smiled^ and went on ; and \>j and 
by M. Bruno got up his steed in the best way he 
couldy and led him back to the town. When he saw 
the horsekeeper^ he exdaimed^ ^^ Ah ! my good friend, 
it is very bad case^ very bad case indeed ; but, en 
verite, de creature have broken his bellows, and we 
must make what bargain we can." The horsekeeper 
was contented to charge him only about double what 
the jade was worth, and M. Brimo was henceforth 
contented to travel on foot. 



WILL SEDLEY IN THE LIOK's DEN. 

But we must leave the masters, and take a pasong 
peep at one or two of the boys, for in every school 
there are some characters worth knowing ; and first, 
there is Will Sedley. Ah ! I loved that lad : a cheer- 
ful-hearted fellow he was — somewhat of a wag, 
yet somewhat of a poet too. Like poets^ he hated 
calculation. He loved the country, riding on his 
pony, and strolling through the woods and fiekb. 
He was a great favourite both with the boys and 
master. Though he never made much out with 
figures, or with his Latin ; yet in history, geography, 
and natural philosophy, there was nobody that coidd 
come up with Will Sedley. He gloried in spouting 
an oration, and read with a harmony of intonation 
and depth of feelmg that were beautiful; and in hia 
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firank and affectionate way of talking there was some- 
thing wonderfuUy insinuating. 

He won the hearts of all that came near him; 
but, unfortunately for him, our master was going 
out for a few days, and got old Peter Kellerby, the 
accountant, a great classic, a great mathematician, 
and a great pedant, to supply his place ; and here 
poor Will Sedley found a difference. When he took 
up his sum to old Peter, never did I see such a 
malicious smile as that old fellow put on. " Hum, 
hum, a-well ! and is this Master Sedley, that I have 
heard so much of? Hum, a-well I and he has made 
a blunder in a simple addition sum that a child of six 
years old would blush at. A pretty character you 
give of yourself. Master Sedley, and a pretty credit 
you do your master ; a-well ! " 

I think I see young Sedley now. The shame, the 
indignation, that burned up to the very roots of his 
hair as he felt himself thus held up to ridicule before 
the whole school, set his face all in a blaze. He took 
the slate somewhat rudely from the old man, and 
springing down from the desk, went to his place in 
about three strides. 

" Ay, ay ! take it away, indeed !" said Peter Kel- 
lerby ; " 'tis enough to make even a monkey blush.** 

But if Will Sedley could correct the sum, he 
would not. The indignation of his spirit was so 
great that he laid his head upon his slate, and never 
stirred till the hour of breaking up — when good 
Master Kellerby, perceiving the state of the case, 
ordered him into the room called the Lion's Den, 

r 
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there to remain till die sum, or rather the temper, 
was corrected. 

Poor Sedley! — never was lad so pitied — our 
hearts were all sore about Imn. We knew he was 
wrong ; we knew he ought to have been more atten- 
tive — more submissive ; but then we felt how great 
the outrage offered to his sensitive, high spirit had 
been. He stayed in die den with the obstinacy of a 
martyr till bed-time. His sum was written npon a 
slate fastened to the wall by Kellerby, in its false 
state, but he never attempted to alter it. We took 
him buns, bought at old Nanny Jeff's, and put them 
in at a window on the point of a long stick, bnt he 
would not touch them. We cut a piece of board 
out of the school-floor above, and let down a can of 
water, but he would not drink it : and there he was 
till bed-time ; and there he was sent next morning; 
and there stayed, never offering to correct his sum, 
nor to eat any thing, though Thomasin, the maid, 
when Kellerby was in the school, often went and 
asked him. 

The master was to come home in the evening, and 
I believe he had determined to stay there till he 
came, in the blind confidence of indignation that he 
was right. Old Kellerby looked in at him at noon, 
and what was his wrath and astonishment to find him 
sitting with his Ovid's Metamorphoses lying open on 
the floor, and his head resting on the table, with a 
paper full of rhymes under his hand, and his eyes 
glancing with delight as he chanted over some such 
juvenile jingles as these : — 
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THE LAY OF THE LION*S DEN. 

Hum, drum ! — hum, drum ! 
That*s the way now Kellerby's come. 
O ! how the old fellow would doat on me, 
If I did but love the Rule of Three I 
And I love numbers, there is no doubt, — 
Numbers of things he knows nothing about 
Let Homer and Virgil sing of Troy — 
So Tve but a merry and laughing boy. 
That cares not for Georgic nor Bucolic, 
If we've in the woods our Saturday frolic. 
O I sweet are the bosky hills of Shirley, 
Where the cuckoo comes in the spring so early: 
And sweet, I dare say, are Sallust and Livy ; 
But give me my pony, and then — tantivy I 
Over the downs I will scour, nor mind 
Whether Horace's mistress be cruel or kind. 

Ah ! good Mr. Kellerby, what is Eutropius 
To woods that are green and streams that are copious P 
There's Cicero, / can love in my walk. 
And listen for hours to his glorious talk ; 
I can think, as I go, had he seen this man — 
This Kellerby — thus his oration had ran : 
" Te non novimus — nescimus quis — ^' 
Now is this not just as the old fellow is ? 

Here the lay was suddenly ended ; for, as poor 
Mr. Kellerby heard him chanting these profanities, 
as he called them, all his patience forsook him, and 
with the bitterest gesticulations and words he prog- 
nosticated upon him all that was evil and imfortunate 
in life. Sedley heard him and was silent. But 
evening came, and with it our beloved master. The 
culprit was brought out ; old Kellerby recited his 
offences. Sedley made his vindication; but when 

our master calmly and seriously showed Sedley how 

y 2 
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wrong he had been — how wrong to resent and to 
resist his deputed authority, Ihe poor boy dropped at 
once on his knees before the stem old pedagogue, 
and with tears that gushed out in torrents, be^ed 
his pardon in tones that would have melted a To6k, 

The proud boy was humble in a moment. I be- 
lieve he would have perished rather than bend to the 
iron rule of Kellerby ; but the Toice of reascm and 
affection cut him to the quick. He rose up, and 
advancing to the slate, corrected the sum in an in- 
stant, and asked pardon of his master in a manner 
that made us all cry together. Our master's eyes 
were filled with tears — old Kellerby himg^ tf ^i^as 
touched — and this painful scene was over. 

THE EXPLOIT OF JEBBT BODS. 

A very different lad was Jerry Bods. Jerry was 
a thin lanky lad, with long arms and legs. In 
school he was the very reverse of Will Sedley, for he 
wrote a beautiful hand, ay, like copper-plate itself; 
and as for accounts — why he went through them as 
naturally as a fish goes through water — they seemed 
his native element; but here ceased his in-door 
genius. He did not merely seem dull at taking 
general knowledge, his brain appeared absolutely in- 
capable of it. Six years he had been there ; and all 
the hammering and puzzling left him just where he 
was — a capital penman — a very dragon at accounts 
— in all beside, an incorrigible dunce. 

Yet out of school, who so clever as Jerry Bods ? 
In all bargains for rabbits and guinea-pigs, Jerry 
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was the man. He chaffered for fishiDg-tackle, ba 
cheapened nuts and apples. Was there a scheme 
afloat for a piece of secret fun, or a sly run into the 
country ? Jerry's long nose and chin were wa^ng in 
every body's fece. He was the very soul of good- 
nature, and every thing that was desired Jerry was 
sure to accomplish. 

Jerry was, however, very fond of queer megrims 
and slang phrases, and a broad mode of expression in 
his merriment ; these were his wit, and these brought 
him into trouble. To one only exploit of this kind 
we must confine ourselves. There was a wall some 
six or eight feet high, between our playground and 
the backyard of a respectable lady, Mrs. Berry. 
Upon this wall, one day at noon, Jerry had contrived 
to mount, and springing himself along with his hands 
like a frc^, his long legs dangling on either side, he 
advanced very near to Mrs. Berry's kitchen window ; 
when, suddenly throwing his arms and l^s about 
in a very odd and windmill fashion, he eried 
out ecstatically, " Ou-rou-didoo-gaup — ou-rou-didoo- 
gaup ' Oi spoi. Berries aiting beef and cobbage I " 
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At this singular spectack and salatstion, tlie 
vants called in Mrs. Berry — Mrs. Berry called in 
our master — our master made his appearance in die 
playground with flaming visage, and Jerry drc^ped 
from his elevation like a snow-baU smitten by dw 
sun, and lay at the foot of the wall in a lieap that 
desired not to be seen. But for such an olfenoe 
there could be no expiation but rebuke, fiistio^ and 
the Lion's Den. 

Jerry has since turned his faculty for figures to a 
good account; and is, I am told, at this day a wealthy 
Birmingham manufacturer of buttons and glass beads. 

JOE CLINTON, AND HIS PRANKS. 

Joe Clinton I have already mentioned; — he was 
the captain and leader of the school. He learned little 
or nothing, not because he could not, but because he 
did not care to do it. He had a goodly presence — 
a good share of self-assurance — a faculty of com- 
manding every body. He was at the head of every 
thing, and nobody ever thought of disputing his sway. 
He was a chief who levied black-mail on every one 
according to his particular talent. The cunning boy 
out of school planned his schemes — the boy of ad- 
dress executed them; — in school, the boy of ability 
wrote his tasks, and he seemed to do a deal without 
doing any thing. He said to one. Come — and he 
came ; to another. Go — and he went. This was a 
dangerous state for after-life, and necessarily implied 
mudi apparent frankness with hollowness and dupli- 
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city. He was one that gloried in a clever trick, done 
by whatever means, at whatever expense of truth ; 
and laughed at deceptions on his own father. Such 
a character all reprobate when absent, and yet join 
with him in the laugh when present. Such exploits 
as the following were his amusements : — 

During the holydays he took his gun, and was 
found, by the keeper of Sir Andrew Bagnall, shoot- 
ing on that worthy baronet's grounds. 

" Young gentleman," said the keeper, " I would 
be glad to see your certificate." 

" I don't happen to have it along with me." 

" Then if it is not along with you," said the keeper, 
" you must go along with me." 

" Very well," said Joe, " I will." 

They went up to the Hall, and the keeper ad- 
vanced to a side door, but Joe walked coolly up to 
the front door and rung the beU. 

"Come away, I tell you," cried the keeper in 
amaze, " this is the door of the justice-room ; I won- 
der at your impudence." 

'* Wonder as much as thou pleasest," said Joe; 
for, strange as it may seem, he belonged to the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

The keeper approached to take him away, when 
the servant at the same moment opened the door. 

" Is thy master in ? " asked Joe. 

" Yes, sir," said the servant. 

" Then give Joseph Clinton's respects to him, and 
say that he will be glad to see him." 

An immediate invitation to enter was hrougjbt. 

t4 
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He found the old baronet in his eacfy chair, who^ 
unable £rom his infirmites to rise, yet shook bim 
heartily by the hand, mistaking him for his fiMher, 
whose name too was Joseph. 

** Very glad to see you, Mr. Clinton ; very glad 
indeed ! And how is Mrs. Clinton ? " 

Why, not very well, I thank thee,** said Joe; 

and I was thinking a rabbit or a leveret would do 
her good, and I knew I had only to mention it to 
thee." 

**01 you do me great honour, Mr. Clinton — 
great honour — I heartily thank you. Whatever 
game Mrs. Clinton likes, only let me know, and she 
shall have it — poor dear lady! I am very sorry — 
very sorry indeed. And how many children have 
you, Mr. Clinton ? " 

" There are seven," said Joe. 

" Seven I seven children ? Why you look very 
young indeed to have seven children ! " 

" Yes," said Joe, " every body tells me so ; and 
they have followed one another very fast — thou'd 
scarcely see the difference of their ages." Old Sir 
Andrew's eyes were very bad. 

Here Sir Andrew rung the belL ** Call John," 
said he, and the keeper came. 

"O! John, go with Mr. Clinton, and kill him 
whatever he likes ; and carry it home for him.^ 

The keeper made a profound bow; and Joe 
shaking hands very heartily with Sir Andrew, gave 
him his best thanks, and set out with the keeper, 
who went along outwardly civil, but inwardly most 
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terribly chagrined. Joe led him a good rounds had 
him out for most of the day^ and laughed in his sleeve 
as he saw the poor fellow labouring after him under 
his load of hares, rabbits, and pheasants, to his 
father's house. 

This was a capital joke to tell when school began 
again ; and many a one has he since played off, at 
which what is called good society laughs, without 
thinking for a moment of the duplicity and injustice 
involved in them. Who are most to blame ? Joe 
or those who applaud his practical jokes ? 

GATLIFFE, THE MIDSHIPMAN. 

But of all our schoolfellows none ever interested md 
more, of none do I oftener think with a melancholy 
feeling, than Edward Gratliffe. He was a genteel 
youth of about seventeen, who had been a midshipman 
in a man-of-war, and had seen in a few years a good 
deal of service in various seas and various battles. 
His father died, and he became dependent upon an 
uncle, who disapproved of his continuing in the navy, 
and determined to bring him up to trade. The first 
step was to send him to this school ; but poor Grat- 
liffe's heart was at sea. He cared for nothing but 
sea affairs. He loved to sit and talk of the places 
.and actions he had been in ; and so little did he know 
of common concerns, that he had no idea of property. 
We one day in our walk saw two bulls fighting in a 
field ; and nothing came into his head for days but 
going to shoot one of these bulls. We were to get 
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into an oak-tree^ and make a noise to attract tbem^ 
and when they came near, to shoot one of them at least 
in the forehead. He always carried a brace of piBtob 
with him, and shot at posts and trees, and almost 
any thing that took his fancy when out walking : and 
he warmly pressed me to join him in this bull-flghtiiig 
adventure. It was with the utmost difficulty that I 
made him comprehend that they were property, and 
that we should get into gaol, and I knew not what 

After he left the school, his uncle bound him i^ 
prentice to a linen-draper. The poor lad languished, 
and grew half mad ; and in that state went away, 
nobody knew where. 

There was a worthy young man, Richard Dodd, 
the miller, that haying come, by the death of his 
father, early to his property, felt the deficiency of his 
education, and came of his own accord to this school 
He and Gatliffe, being of similar ages, were great 
cronies. Some time after they had left school, 
Richard Dodd came home one day from London, and 
asking his mother what inquiries there had been for 
him, amongst other things she told him that a yery 
strange and suspicious young man had inquired after 
him — ill-dressed, wretched looking, and yet asking 
for him familiarly as Richard Dodd. 

"And did he leave his name, mother?*' asked 
Richard. 

** His name,** said his mother, « Grat, Grat, yes 
Gatliffe he said it was." 

'* Gatliffe I" exclaimed Richard, "and ill-dressed 
and wretched! And where did he say he was 
going?'* 
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" He Baid no more," replied his mother ; " I did 
not know, Richard, what you hod to do with such as 
he." 

"Good heavens I" eiud Bichard, rising up, and 
drawing on his boots which he had just pulled off — 
"my old fiiendl — and in diatresal — and sent away 
from my house I" 

He mounted his horae, and rode into the town of 
Northampton. There, by many inquiries, he found 
that poor Edward had been some days, and had ex- 
changed his good browQ coat with gold buttons, with 
a broker, for an old blue one and some shillings to 
boot. They thought he was gone to London. Thither 
Richard went, and spent more than a week, especially 
amongst the ships, in v^ inquiries. He could hear 
nothing of him, and I believe nothing has been beard 
of him since. Most probably he entered the navy as 
a common sailor; but his late is unknown. 

Thus have we gone, once m(n«, the old school-days 
over; another chapter or two, and then, my dear 
young readers, good principles, good fortune, and 
good-by to you. 




THE BOT'8 




Hating passed tlirough school-days, our bUtory 
must necessarily come speedily to a close ; for when a 
boy has finally left school, he soon ceases to be a boy. 
Business, or those higher, drier studies which those 
who are destined for the learned professions are 
then devoted to, belong rather to the history of men 
than boys ; but there are a few more incidental things 
which give an Interest to the life of the country boy, 
which ought to have a passing notice before we 
entirely close our volume. The village wake, with 
its gingerbread stalls, its shows, and rustic groups of 
holyday keepers ; Whitsuntide with its stalls, and 
shows, and whirligigs too ; and its gay proceBsiona of 
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clubS) or Mendly societies^ are times of great interest 
and delight to the country lad. Harvest^ both hay-* 
harvest and corn-harvest, are busy and jovial seasons 
with him. He joins the merry shout of the harvest- 
home throng, and glories in the homely festivities of 
the harvest-supper. What delight it used to be, to 
see perhaps twenty or thirty rustic men and women, 
whom we had seen so laboriously at work in the 
harvest field, yet all the time full of jokes and laughter, 
and- country stories, now sitting down to the great 
oak table with the master at its head, to a profusion 
of roast beef, plum-puddings, roast geese, and plenty 
of good beer ; all joining loudly and eagerly in talking 
again the whole harvest season over, and wishing one 
another many another such a time. These, and 
Christmas with its mince-pies, and holydays, and 
meiTy games of turn-trencher, blindman's-buff, and 
forfeits, all are bright spots in the country boy's 
year ; but there came none of these more deliciously 
to me than the rustic rent-nights, that my father used 
to hold — twice a year — in November and in May. 
As the greater part of the village belonged to him, 
he used to give the tenants a supper after the paying 
of their rent ; and there were collected ahnost every 
man of the hamlet. 

The supper was a regular old English one, of roast 
beef, plum-pudding, pigeon-pies, roast fowls, fruit- 
tarts when the season permitted, and plenty of ale 
and pipes. The paying of their half-year's rent 
seemed to them a load off every man's mind. They 
all seemed pleased with themselves, and their landlord 
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With them. The evening wms giTen iqi to a fne-od- 
easy, and right hearty and unoeremomoos enj qiiMiu ct 
of rustic mirth. Every man was at his ease;, tarn 
the snbetantial tradesman down to the smallest cotte. 
All the old stories of the neighbourhood foraoentmy 
almost back, were revived, and inqfured laiq^iter m 
genuine as they did on thdr first rehearsaL SamHj 
Hand, though no tenant, could not resist joining tiwoi 
on those occasions ; William WooUey was thm ai 
one; Sam Poundall, the brickmaker, and Abtahaai 
Street, the bricklayer, were very full of oountiy wi^ 
which might be heard phun enou^, for Afaiahaia 
was deaf, and Sam shouted to him, and Ahcahaia 
shouted back as deaf men da 

On these occasions. Cousin John was a regrodar 
attendant. He was as much a standing dish as any 
dish on the table. He came in capacity of Tice-preei* 
dent — always taking one end of the table, as my father 
did the other — for my mother while she stayed, and 
she always sat down with them out of courtesy and 
good-neighbourhood, took a seat near my father ; and 
when the tobacco-smoke b^an to circulate, made her 
retreat. Without Cousin John the whole ocmoem 
would have lost its relish, and seemed quite out of 
joint. He helped my father to receive the monev> 
and so despatched that serious part of the evening. 
He was ready to shake hands with every body, and 
in his loud, hearty voice to inquire after every thmg 
that concerned them. He had his standing jokes for 
every body, according to their trades and known 
characters. He asked the blacksmith if he had got 
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that spark quenched yet that flew into his throat one 
day-the brickmaker, if he was able to temper his 
clay with any thing better than water — the shoe- 
maker whether his soling leather took as much soaking 
as ever — the bricklayer, if the lime was not a very dry 
and thirsty conunodity, and so on ; and there was as 
much mirth over these inquiries as if they had never 
been made before. The weather, the dishes on the 
table, were all suggestive of his good sayings. In 
May, he told them to lay about them, for he knew 
they were all as welcome as the flowers in May. 
In November, lucky was he if the night were rough, 
the worse the weather the better he liked it — for he 
was sure to exclaim, ^' Happy's the man that has not 
a home to flee to to-night !" meaning that he was at 
home, and had no need to flee to one. Lucky was 
he too if there appeared a dish of soles, for then his 
regular prayer was, " that not a sole {souT) might be 
saved !" He had two stories too that he was as sure to 
tell on these nights as the nights came. So regularly 
were they looked for, that if he did not bring them 
out very early, you soon heard somebody asking, 
" Well, Mr. John, am't we to have Paul Elks ? or 
am't we to have The Mayor and his Relation ?" 

** To be sure," Cousin John would say, " with all 
my heart ;" for it was with all his heart. " A witty 
fellow, that traveller was — wasn't he? He was the 
sort of man, now, to make his way in the world. 
Such a sheepish, bashful fellow as myself would 
never have done a thing half as clever — just for the 
want of a good assurance and a ready wit, eh?** 
And then he laughed, and told the story of— 
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THE MAYOR AND HIS BELATION. 

You know, gentlemen, the very clockwork sort of 
regularity, or if you do not know, you have heard at 
least of it, with which the old school of commercaal 
travellers used to go their rounds. One we have 
often heard talk of, who used to have a particokr 
dinner cooking for him at a particular inn, in one 
part or other of the country, on every day in the 
year ; and there, to an hour, or perhaps to a imnute, 
would he appear, on the stated day. Just one of 
that punctual class was the traveller I am going to 
tell you of. 

It was on his exact day — his exact half-yearly 
day, that he entered his inn in the good city of Co- 
ventry, and expected to have seen a certain favourite 
joint turning before the kitchen fire ; but he was 
agreeably surprised to find one still more to his fancy 
there — nothing less than a fine haunch of venison. 
He rubbed his hands with delight, and said to the 
cook, *^Why, Mary, you are preparing a princely 
dinner for us to-day, that is a dish worth riding a 
weary stage for this morning, indeed I what hour do 
you mean to have it on table, for I must just run 
round and let my people know that I am here ; but, 
by the powers I a sharp eye must be kept on this 
noble haunch, Mary. A minute too late, and the 
consequence might be serious, amongst all the mouths 
that will be watering after this glorious roast. I say, 
Mary, let me know the time it is to be carried up, to 
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a moment, and I will set my watch to your clock, 
and the finest order that I ever took since I was 
on the road shall not keep me from paying my 
respects to it. What is the time, eh, Mary ? What 
is the time?" 

" The time is three o'clock, sir, to a second, that is 
the order ; but I am afraid, sir, you won't be able to 
dine off this haunch, sir 1" 

"What ! what 'is that you say ? Not dine off this 
haunch ? By the powers, Mary ! are you gone 
cracked? do you know what you are talking of? 
Not dine off this haunch ? then who on earth is going 
to dine off it, if I am not ? Where is the man that 
has a greater right ? that has suck a right ? Am not 
I the oldest man on the road ? Am not I the old 
true-penny that sticks to your house like a bur to a 
frieze jacket ?" 

" Why, sir," said Mary, smiling at the astonish- 
ment and sudden violence of the worthy old traveller, 
"why I'm sure there's nobody that comes to this 
house that is so welcome as you, nor that master 
tliinks so much of, and there's nothing to be had for 
love or money that he would think too good to be got 
for you, sir, if he knew before-hand ; but you know, 
sir, that you always order a roast duck stuffed with 
onions on coming in this journey, and it is done, 
and just put under the cover there." 

" Oh ! duck and onions to the dogs !" cried the old 
traveller ; " I tell you they are never to be named in 
company with a jolly haunch like this, eh ! I smelt 
it the moment I entered the yard. No, no 1 none of 
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your ducks nor drakes neither, this is the joint for 
me, and so I'm with you piecisely at three/* 

"I'm very sorry, sir I" said Mary, looking very 
queer, " but I'm afraid it can't be — I'm afraid youTl 
be disappointed." 

" Pooh, pooh ! what can have possessed the wench? 
I tell you on this haunch I mean to dine, and if 
three's the hour, what is to hinder me ? Oh I youll 
say, * But there is such a troop of hungry fellows in 
the house,' that's what you mean, ain't it ? — but let 
me alone for that. Three's the time, don't send it 
up a moment before, and don't let it be a moment 
after, and then I am with you as sudden as a shower 
of rain." 

" Well, but you don't understand," said Mary, half 
laughing, and half looking very earnest. 

" Understand, no 1 how am I likely to understand 
any such nonsense ;" so away he was going in a hurry 
to make his £rst round. 

" Stop, stop ! " cried the cook, running after him to 
the door, "you had better understand — you had 
better understand. It's the mayor's dinner I It's 
the corporation dinner ! and nobody can dine with 
him without a special invitation, and a ticket" 

" Whew 1 " cried the old traveller. " Oh 1 that's the 
mystery 1 Now, wench, thou speakest: why didsn't 
open thy mouth at once? The mayor! the corpora 
ation! Ay! that's another thing. But yet, why should 
that matter ? Who is this mayor of yours ? What 
hi his name?" 

•'It's Mr. Flint, sir!" 
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Oh, it's Flint, is it ? Why then there's no trou- 
ble at all, Mary, Oh, that's all right ! Flint, of all 
fellows in the world! — my cousin Flint. Mary, 
send up my compliments to Mr. Flint, and tell him 
that a very near relative of his has just come to town, 
and will be glad to dine with him to-day. — You'll 
see that done?" 

** Certainly, sir, if you wish it." 

** Exactly ; let it be done the moment he comes in ; 
and I shall be back at three to a second." 

Away went the old traveller, made his preliminary 
calls on all his customers, and was not only back, but 
dressed in his highest style for the honour of dining 
with the mayor and his corporate brethren. Mary 
informed him that the landlord himself had conveyed 
his message to the mayor, and the mayor had ex- 
pressed his gratification at the prospect of having the 
company of a near relative from a distance, at dinner 
Presently the landlord presented himself, and in- 
formed the old traveller that he was desired by his 
worship the mayor to introduce his relative ; that the 
company had sat down to table, but that a place was 
reserved for him very near the top of the table, so 
that he might be near the mayor. 

Accordingly, the old gentleman was introduced, 
and conducted to his place by the landlord, who 
intimated to his worship that this was his worships' 
relative, but without giving any name, for that the 
old gentleman had strictly forbidden, reserving to 
himself the pleasure of making that announcement. 
The mayor and his friends received the traveller 
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with great politeness, which reception 
his Beoae of by a politenees and courte 
equally great. He was speedily seal 
almost as speedily actively discuasiDg 
the desired haunch, which he prono 
superlative. He was not only perfect 
among^ his new friends, but so pat 
hie, witty, and obliging, that he soon ] 
him in the highest state of merriment 
The worshipful mayor at the head of t 
time to time cast sundry inqaisitiTe g 
worthy traveller, as if proud of the figu 
cut at table, but yet perfectly at a lose 
under what degree of relationship tl 
stood to him. As often as the old tra 
the eye of the mayor upon him, he ackii 
attention by the most gracious sinile a 
profound bow, which the mayor return 
and a bow equally gracious. When 1 
dmwn, and the wine had circulated ] 
and all were growing very jolly and < 
and the old traveller was merrier, witti 
diverting than ever — hia worship, din 
ticularly gracious countenance towards 1 
" be was proud of the company of so 
dever a gentleman, and mtffe particnl; 
understood him to be rather nearly i 
He had been endeavouring to recolli 
gentleman was, and he was sure he ouj 
but he was ashamed to siy that be lea 
<^ to mind wluch of bis relatives he hi 
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to entertain^ nor could he even call to mind having 
ever seen him before. He should be particularly- 
obliged to the gentleman to explain in what degree 
of relationship they stood to each other, for he believed 
the gentleman claimed a rather near one." 

" Exactly so, your worship," said the traveller ; ** I 
have the honour not only to be related to you, but 
very nearly related indeed. It was precisely on that 
ground that I presumed to sit down to this table, at 
which I see with a feeling of pride my near relative 
occupying so distinguished a place. That we are 
nearly related I think I shall in a very few words 
make apparent. Your name, I think, is Flint?" 
Exactly so," said the mayor. 
And my name, sir, is — Gunstone!" added the 
traveller; "and pray what two things can possibly 
be more closely related?" 

The mayor and his friends had wit enough to see 
the wit of Mr. Gunstone. His explanation was 
received with a thunder of applause ; and the health 
of Mr. Gunstone, the new relative of Mr. Flint, 
was drunk with three times three. The old traveller 
told the story of his falling in love with the haunch, 
and of his scheme to come in for a share of it, at 
which the whole company were highly delighted. A 
merrier evening never was spent by the corporation 
of Coventry, Mr. Gunstone keeping the civic digni- 
taries in a continual uproar of glee at his droU anec- 
dotes till a late hour ; and every one of them joining 
in demanding a promise from him, that if he ever 
oame to Coventry on the day of any civic feast, he 
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would not fail to make his appearance at it without 
further invitation. 

Such was one of Cousin John's regular stories — 
the other was of a very different kind. Cousin John, 
it must be recollected, was a bachelor, and when he 
was joked on his not getting married, he professed he 
had a fear of the gossiping propensities of the ladies; 
he did not choose, he said, that all the world should 
know his affairs, which he professed to believe would 
be the case if two or three women got together at his 
fire-side ; and to give a reason for his belief, he always 
told the story of 

PAUL ELKS AND THE PACKMAK. 

Paul Elks was a woodman that worked in the 
forests of Norway. He was a sober, grave man, of 
a taciturn humour, and of a sly sarcastic wit. He 
was little seen in the village where he lived, as he 
used to set out to his work in the forest at an early 
hour in the morning— in winter always before it 
was light, and seldom returned at the same season 
till it was dark again. He often, indeed, when the 
weather was stormy, would stay in the forest all 
night, and sleep in a rude hut that he had raised to 
take his meals in, or to retire to when it was very 
wet. Here, with a good log fire and a bimdle of 
fern for a bed, he would remain very contentedly 
with his great rough dog for days together. His 
wife, on such occasions, came now and then to bring 
him his provisions and a change of linen. So Paul 
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Elks lived sometimea for months together in the 
woods, and often almost without seeing a single indi- 
vidual beside his wife at these occasional visits ; for 
he was sometimes all summer employed in felling 
and squaring those tall pines that were to be sent 
to England and other foreign countries. At other 
times he was busy with the rest of the woodmen, 
burning charcoal, or procuring pitch by burning one 
end of the pine-trees. On these occasions, though 
Paul Elks was found to be a man of few words, yet 
his words were felt to be very pithy and full of 
matter, when they did come: and he dropped out 
those quaint cutting sayings ever and anon, which, 
while they made his fellow-workmen smile, gave 
them a great opinion of Paul's sense. Close as his 
disposition was reckoned, yet he was very much 
liked, because he was always ready to put an end to 
quarrels by the ridiculous light he could manage to 
put the cause of quarrel into by half-a-dozen of his 
solid quiet words ; and it was observed, that when- 
ever he could be of any use to any body — when 
any body was in trouble and he could help them — 
there was a satisfaction in his serious manner, and a 
pleasure in his eyes, that did any one good to see. 
It was said, other people let their good intentions 
evaporate in talk, but Paul Elks was the man to 
seek to when real aid or advice was needed. 

The fact was, that Paul was better known 
amongst the people in the forest than he was in the 
village where he lived. In his own house, however, 
Paul was a very kind, worthy fellow. He delighted 
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to sit in the evening by his fire, and with one child 
on each knee^ and another standing between his l^s, 
and a fourth climbed up into his chair, listening to 
all that his wife had to tell of the village news. His 
eldest lad, about ten years old, he used to take with 
him a good deal into the woods, where he had a little 
axe for him, and was delighted to listen to his prattle 
while he himself went on hewing in solemn silence, 
and see him learn to use his axe like a right expert 
little woodman. 

The worst of it was, that Paul had very little to 
tell, in return for all his wife's news, and when she 
had done telling a variety of things, she would say, 
" And now, Paul, what hast thou to tell me ? " Paul 
had seldom any thing more to tell than that he had 
felled so many trees, and what sort of weather he 
had had. At other times he would, seeing his wife's 
curiosity, put on an air of mystery, and pretend that 
it did not do to tell all that a man knew. On this 
his wife would remind him that she told him every 
thing, and that it did not become him to be less 
communicative. "That," said Paul, "is the very 
thing ; thou tells every thing, and so every thing that 
I told thee would probably be out of doors pretty 
soon after I was gone." " Nay, nay, Paul,** his wife 
would say, " it is only to me, Paul, that thou shouldst 
teU things of importance — there should be no secrets 
between man and wife." 

Hereupon Paul would say, with a smile, that he 
really did believe her to be one of the most prudent 
women living ; but that all women had the character 
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of not being able to keep a secret, and therefore it 
was best for a man not to tempt them with the trust 
of any thing of importance. Often and often did 
this subject come up; and sometimes his wife not 
only vindicated the character of her sex in this 
respect with great vehemence, but would appeal to 
her female neighbours for testimony of her correct- 
ness. Paul, however, would only smile, and shake 
his head. 

At length it really did appear that Paul had some 
secret that weighed on him, and that he did actually 
guard from the knowledge of his wife. Sober and 
solid as his deportment was ordinarily, it was now 
fearfully melancholy. Often when he came home he 
would sit him down in his chair, and gaze straight 
before him as in a dream. To his wife's anxious 
inquiries, he returned answers quite away from the 
question; he seemed to have lost his appetite; he 
would get up and steal off to bed silently, instead of 
sitting as he used to do with the children ; and yet 
in the night his wife heard him sighing and groaning 
in a dreadful way. To all her inquiries and entrea- 
ties to let her know what ailed him, he returned only 
a shake of the head and a very rueful look. Betime 
in the morning he would creep out of bed, throw on 
his clothes, and set off to the wood without waiting 
for his breakfast. When he came back several days 
after, his despondency seemed still greater, and his 
wife's anxiety and importunity to be made acquainted 
with his trouble became incessant, and to any other 
man would have been actually overpowering. At 
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length, even Paul began to give way. When hk 
wife had been protesting that he might confide in hei 
as securely as in his own heart, that whatever it wac 
that hung on him should never pass from her, Paol 
sighed deeply, shook his head two or three timea 
and eaid, " Nay, wife, it is as much as my life i 
worth to tell any body what troubles me ; say n( 
more, Xlice — say no more, it cannot be, so let m( 
bear my burden as I can." 

But the more his wife saw that there was reall] 
something very awful on her husband's mind, th( 
more — as was natural — became her restless anxiet] 
and importunity to be made acquainted with it. Sh< 
vowed that let her only share his anxiety, and sh< 
would pledge her life that she never revealed th< 
matter to any living creature. 

" Well," said Paul, " if thou wilt know what hai 
happened, it must even be so; but remember — ] 
put my life in thy hands. The fact is — I hav( 
killed a packman ! " 

"Killed a packman!" exclaimed his wife wid 
horror — "Paul, Paul, what should induce thee U 
do such a horrible deed?" 

" What indeed," said Paul, " but the contents o: 
his pack and the instigation of the devil. But I cai 
tell thee no more than that I saw the packmai 
crossing the forest, heavily laden, and looking cau- 
tiously about him as he went, as if his pack containec 
something very valuable, and the thought no soonei 
came into my head than I up with my axe anc 
knocked him down. But so struck with the horri( 
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nature of my own act was I immediately^ that instead 
of even looking into the pack, I instantly buried pack 
and packman together — and there they are I But 
if the very telling thee of this thing so affect thee, 
how wilt thou ever be able to keep the secret ? I 
consider that now I have put my neck into the 
noose, and I shall look from this hour upon myself 
as a dead man." 

"Never need thee fear for me, Paul," said his 
wife. But Paul shook his head sorrowfully, grasped 
her hand very hardly, and set out to the forest. 

Scarcely had he disappeared over the next hill, 
than all his worst fears were realised. His wife, 
overcome by her terror and grief, hastened into the 
next cottage to confide in the bosom of her most 
intimate and faithful friend the dreadful secret. She 
extorted a vow of inviolable faith from her friend — 
told her that what she was about to confide to her 
involved the life of her husband and the safety or 
ruin of them all. Her friend protested that nothing 
should tear the momentous secret from her bosom 
when once entrusted to it by her friend, Paul's wife 
related his confession, again demanding and again 
being assured of her fidelity ; but so tremendous was 
the communication, that scarcely was Paul's wife 
gone, than her friend found it too awful for her mind 
to bear, and rushed out to seek relief and consolation 
from another dear friend. What need I say more ? 
before the sun set, every woman in the village was in 
possession of the secret — and before he rose the next 
morning, every man in the village knew it too. 
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Poor Paul Elks! In the gloomy silenoe of the 
forest, as he pursued his labour, his mind was now 
haunted, not merely by the terrors of conscience, but 
by the fears of detection. Ever and anon^ he paused 
from his chopping, and looked round; and sme 
enough, on the third day, he saw three men ap- 
proaching, whom he speedily recognised by their drees 
and arms to be officers of justice 1 

Paul knew it was no use attempting to escape ; for 
the officers, aware that he was familiar with the 
woods, had no doubt caused some of their party to 
approach from different quarters, and the most pro- 
bable consequence of showing a disposition to fly 
would be to be shot upon the spot. He therefore 
sternly awaited their coming up, and was immediately 
seized and charged with his crime. 

" It is no use,'* said Paul, " attempting to deny it 
I knew when I weakly permitted my wife to draw 
the secret out of me, that I had, in fact, signed 
my death-warrant. I always said that a woman 
cannot keep a secret — I am ready to go along with 
you." 

** But," said one of the officers, '* before we go, as 
you do not deny the deed, it will be just as well to 
show us where you have buried the unfortunate 
packman ; for I understand it was in this forest that 
you say he was killed." 

'' With all my heart," said Paul ; " why should I 
refuse to let you see the grave, when I have deter- 
^^ed to confess my crime ? " 

*' Lead the way then," said the officer ; and Paul 
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walked on, guarded by the three men with their 
pistols in their hands. In five minutes they came 
beneath a pine tree of monstrous size; and Paul, 
pointing to a stake driven into the ground, said, " Turn 
up carefully the turf on the farther side of that stake, 
and you will soon discover the murdered wretch." 

One of the officers, looking narrowly, observed that 
a sod had recently been laid down, and turned it up 
with the mattock which he had fetched from Paul's 
hut for the purpose. " There," cried Paul, looking 
eagerly down into the hole — " there is the pack- 
man." 

" Where ? " said the officers. 

" There 1 " said Paul, « in the hole." 

" Packman ! " said the officer with the mattock — 
*^ I see nothing here but a large snail, with his shell 
on his back." 

^^ And that is the packman that I killed," said Paul, 
with a comical smile on his face. 

" Come, come, Paul Elks," said the officers, " this 
farce won't do ; it does not become a man charged 
with murder, and it won't pass with us. You have 
confessed to murdering a packman, and a packman 
you must find." 

" And that is the only murdered Packman," said 
Paul, bursting out a-laughing, " that you will find in 
this forest, to my thinking, mister officer ; at least it 
is all that I know of, or that I have confessed to 
killing ; and a right sturdy packman he is, and his 
pack on his back too ! " 

" I see 1 1 see 1 " said the chief officer. ** Why, Paul, 
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thou hast made as great fools of us as thoa hast of Ae 
women. But by the tower of Drontheim^ it is t 
capital joke after all ; thy wife was always teaang 
thee to be trusted with secrets, and thus hast thoa 
proved what a brave keeper of secrets she is. It 
would serve thee right to keep thee in prison awhik 
till we made further quest after the packman^ just for 
bringing grave men, like us, all this way on a tods 
errand ; but, marry ! I think we may leave thee to 
the women in thy own village. They will dust thj 
jacket for thee, if ever thou venture there again* 

'< Oh I " s^d Paul, '' I shall venture ; I have the 
laugh on my side. They may rate me for ahowiog 
them up ; but at least I shall hear no more bother 
about secrets. And if any body has occasion to take 
care of his own neck, let him remember the packman, 
and keep his own counsel'^ 
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Odr boyish days are oyer! "Will Middleton, us 
hinted in the early part of this history, is at thb 
period of it, having now left school, treading the 
crowded streets of London, or, seated in the solemn 
rooms of an ancient building of that great city, 
studying the first principles of a learned profession, 
frhich his parents fondly hope is one day to yield him 
both wealth and honour ; but many a time do his 
thoughts flee away from the ewanns of straugers and 
the stupid dulness of brick walls tiiat surround him. 
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to those happy fields, where his happy early years 
flew so lightly away. Now he is tracing the fragrant 
windings of banks and hedges, green with spring 
leaves and gay with spring flowers, peeping into birds- 
nests — now he is running after cowslips, or busy in 
the hay-field — now in the ardour of play on the 
village green ; or roaming the autumn woods, with 
all the wild winds and eddying leaves around him; 
— and wherever he is, in whatever engaged, there, 
too, are his old cronies, Joe Gamer, Cris Newton, 
Tom Smith, and others of that honest ragged troop 
of urchins. Alas ! not one of these faithful fdlows 
IS now any more at liberty to run about the fields or 
play on the green, than Will Middleton is himself. 
They are all " gone 'prentice.** They are all bound 
fast to stem masters, who give them too much work 
to allow them to have much play. They are getting 
sober and mannish, and growing up into those plod- 
ding creatures that so many poor men are and must 
be. Like the foals that they used to see lying 
stretched out by the side of their dams on the sunny 
grass, or rising up and gamboling all round them, 
they have done with all their " gamboling and gam- 
phaleering ; " they have got their necks into the 
collar, and must wear the harness of hard" labour all 
their days. 

Yet to me they are and always will be, lads- -the 
very same, as young and as gamesome as ever. How 
often do I see them, as I used to do, carrying a huge 
ladder, on a summer's evening, all round the village. 
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to examine the eaves of every house for sparrows'- 
nests ; and then up to the church, too, where we were 
sure to find a-many I How often do I think of the 
merriment with which we used to climb the winding 
stairs of that grand old church tower — for a grand 
one it was for so simple a village — taking advantage 
of the ringers being in the belfry I That was a perfect 
climax of wonders. First, there were the ringers, 
pulling away at long ropes that went up through 
holes in the floor above, and then came running down 
again, with a shaggy kind of something in one place 
for the ringers to take hold by; and all the while 
overhead the bells jangling and jumbling and rumbling 
in such a manner that we wondered how they could 
ever sound abroad, out of doors, in any regular time. 
Then, as we ascended, we came to where the huge 
bells, amid huge wheels, were swinging to^nd-fro with 
a deafening roar of sound, that made the old tower 
rock and tremble again ; and then out we emerged 
on the very top of the tower, and saw the village far 
below us, and the people looking no bigger than 
crows, and the prospect of the country — for the 
church stood on a hill — lying all round us in a vast- 
ness that amazed us. There, on the lead of the tower, 
were cut the marks of the feet of many generations 
of the rude forefathers of the hamlet, and there we 
duly cut and recorded ours. 

That old church and churchyard were a scene of 
continual pleasure to us. There were no locked-up 

A A 
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gates and obstructions in those days. There we 
found a delightfully dry place for playing at maiUes 
on the pavement of the footpath. There we used to 
run to witness rustic weddings^ happy if we could 
squeeze ourselves in with the gay party and see the 
ceremony. There we ran too^ as eagerly^ to witness 
a funeral. Old skulls^ and old brown bones, scat- 
tered on the brown earth of re-opened graves — what 
were they to us but matters of solemn curiosity? 
— What were death and decay in our minds bat 
far-off things that we had very little concern in? 
Our enjoyment was to hear the solemn bell tolling 
for the distant funeral train — to catch the firet 
glimpse of that train coming over the nearest hill — 
to catch the first sound of the chanted psalm — to see 
the sober train bearing the palled coffin awfully 
along while the whole village turned out to see it 
go past, and to doff hats and stand reverently as it 
went by — to say imfeignedly, " God rest his soul!" 
and then to follow to the grave, and stand round 
drinking in the thousand-times heard words of the 
fiineral service with a look of unearthly gravity and 
a feeling of edification. So stood the old people — 
but our pleasure was to see the parson come walking 
out of the church in his surplice, with his book in 
hand, saying in a grave and measured voice, ** Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord I" and then take 
our seats in the church while that part of the service 
was performed ; and then to get good places near the 
grave, so that we might see the clergyman's face, and 
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hear distinctly what seemed to us the very highest of 
the sublime : ** There is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars; as one star diifereth from another star in 
glory, so also is the resurrection of the dead." 

The sound of those church bells is often in my 
ears, or rather in my heart. I seem to hear them, 
as we used to hear them, chiming merrily afar off to 
where we were in the fields ; for there was a ring of 
five bells, and very musical ones too — or as we used 
to hear them break out with a sudden burst and 
clash, as it were, of rejoicing clamour of a Sunday 
morning ; or as I have sat on a Sunday afternoon in 
some sunny croft, or lain under the orchard tree, 
when the whole air was full of their murmur of holy 
music — a tremulous tide of joyous harmony — a 
solemn sough and triumphing, as it were, of grave 
but happy sounds, like a million of heavenly voices 
mingling in their joy. Nobody can know but those 
who have grown in their early years in a similar 
spot of rural peace and happiness, the effect of a 
memory which comes often across me by some acci- 
dental bell-tone — what a stream of warm affections 
it calls up for persons and things that are now gone 
— or to me the same as gone, for ever! — and yet 
what a thankfulness, that throughout oar beloved 
country there are thousands as sweet and retired 
spots that have yielded as much genuine happiness 
as that did, and are as dear to numberless hearts as 
that place is to mine ! 
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Bat, M I hare already eaid, the term c^ the Country 
Boy's Life is finished, — he is a boy no longer, and 
therefore this book must also come to 
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communes with her own heart, -and wlio cannot be iiitisfied tutteu 
ihe realizes the joys of communion with her Saviour. There is, 
too, a beautiful fimplicity in the compofidon of the Hymns, whkh 
.seA4aithc pe^ufal of tliem as pleafing as it is ^rofltable,."—- JiU^ 



Foolfcap 8vo., cloth, price, jyi..-^.^ pk. edgeayf^,-^., 

Morning Dew Dropsy ortlieyuve/tile 

h\Aamer. By Mn. Qlara L^cas BXaLTouR, 
with an Intro<Iti£HQn by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
and Bluftrated bjr Aneiay^ 

<• No SandayHfehMa Library AoaU be wiiiont Mo. lalfbur*s 
^MasniA^SiewlilltDpi.* Evevy taadbcr iboiUd reaft it w m. admi- 
sahW (paciflMHt ^f ^ beft flM(tKo4 of conyeykig miSwitiwi to the 
young." — From the Rev, Newman Szll, B,A, 

S^ 'JSti/hopfgaie Sir iff Without^ Lfmdoti^ 



8 Works Fublijhedby 



Foolfcap Svo.y doth, ss., fewed, is. 6d«y 

Roger Miller; or^ Heroifm in \ 

Humble Life : a Narrative. Bjr George | 
Orme. Sixth Thoufand. 

Thb work has already had an extended circulation in all 
I the States of the American Union, in Holland (where it 
I has been tranflated into Dutch), and in many other parts of 
the continent of Europe. 

** A more worthy, diligent, kind, and ufefbl peribn cannot be 
found in the whole circle of thofe who are engaged in the &nrice j 
of the poorer clafles." — LordAfhlef, \ 

j Crown 8vo., cloth, price is., 

; A Tribute to the Memory of Ifmena \ 

I Whittaker, of Sligo, in Ireland. By Hannah 

I Doyle, of Crimplefham. 

*< We cordially commend the work to our readers, and truft oar \ 

valued fnend, the author, will have her defire anfwered, ihould the | 

eztenfive ciiculadon of the < Tribute* contribute to beffir the care- | 

leis, the idle, the procraftinadng, and even the weary and downcaft | 

Chriftian, to gird up the loins of the mind, and emulate the virtues j 

which are here exhibited to view.** — Br'uifo Friend, 1 

Crown 8vo., price is., 

I Notes from the Life of a Syrian. 

By Antonius Ameuney, of Syria. Being 
ExtraSs from the MS. Biography now pre- 
paring for publication. j 

The early life of the Author was fpent in a (cries 
of thrilling adventures and daring- exploits, perfbrmcd 
amid fcenery and people the moft interefting to erenr 
Chriftian. His journey down the Jordan, and the 
fcientific fiin-ey of the Dead Sea, were accorapliihed 
only by incurring great peril and imminent perfonal 
dangers. His wanderings on Mount Lebanon and 
among the Arab tribes of the Syrian plains, abound 
with incidents of a highly romantic and deeply intereft- 
ing chara^er. 



/ 



S» B*fi^fgof' Street Without^ Lmdon. 



A. W. Bennett .^ 



idmo.) cloth^ price is., 

TT:)e Book of Temperance Melodies. 

Adapted and Arranged to Popular Airs. ■ New 
Edition, enlarged. By the Rev. E. P. Hood. 

*' Ufe has frequently been made of my volume, by iome parties 
evidently more greedy than godly, wholly unjuftifiable ^ whole Im- 
preifions of the book have been flruck off — (eledHons made .and 
fold without a word of requcft. I have now lying before me Several 
printed editions. I have only to iay to my friends who have done 
this, they certainly are hot moral reformers. I inuft further beg 
that where the fongs are feledied the friends will kindly take them 
as they fbind, and not kill them with the kindnefs o( their' critical 
corre^ion. ' We*ll win the day,* and * Love fhall be the conqueror,* 
and half-a-^ozen others, have io changed faces that the father does 

not know his own children.** — From the Preface, 

■ / 

, f 

Poft 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d., . 

A Memoir of William Allen, KR.S, 

By the Rev. J. Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. 

^'A charader tt once fb devout and humble* (b.juftand generous, 
in a word lo truly great, feldom, indeed, do^ . it fklL to the Iqt of 
the biographer to delineate. * * * The book is one of ^ofe 
produdtions which it feems impoflible to read without becoming 
wiier and better.** — BatA and Cheltenham Gazette, 

''We can warmly recommend the book to all, both to thofe 
who love to trace the workings of genius, and to thofe who defire 
to be guided by the example of virtue.*'-^i//«rtfry Gazette, 

f oft 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., 

Curtofities of London Liife; orPhafes^ 

Phyfiological and Social^ of the Great Metro- 
polis, ay C. M. Smith. 

*' In one fenfe, this volume belongs to the elafs of light literature; 
in another, it poireffes far higher preten^on — ^foricnot only amufes, 
. but inftruds.** — lUuirated London New^ 



•mmttiima 



''Few perfons whoie lot it is to perambulate the flreets of London 
can fail to recognife and admit the fidelity of the portraits which 
Mr. Smith has drawn.**^— AforffMrg^ Pof, 



5, Bijhopfgate Street ff^ithout^ ^jm^tm^ 




1 o Warh Pu^i^eJ by 

Clodiy pace 6s. 6cL» 

William Ward/worth: a Biography. 

By tbe Rev. Edwin Pajctok Hoosu 

^Tbe great exfeeot of Mr. Hood*8 mding — Jib thorao^ intimacy 
\nth til tbe higbeft forms of our literature — has enabled bim to 
bring to tbe llluftration of Wordfwoith's mental charadery and to 
the expoficioii of bis flyle and principles of poetry, an affluence of 
knowledge rarely to be met with. His page literally blazes with 
poetry, rich and eloquent dUTertation, imageiy and illufion Taried 
and beandful.'* — EnmngdUid hfaga^ehie, 

FooITcap 4to^ doth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d.y 

T7)e Lay of the Stork. By Mifs ■ 

Louisa Stuart Costello, Author of the ■ 
*' Memoirs of Anne of Brittany/' &c. ' 

The incident which gave rife to this poem may be thus 1 
biiefly told : — A young German lady of eighteen had a ' 
fancy, a few years ago, to diicover to what region the j 
Storxs repaired on quitting a northern clhnate; and for that : 
purpoie attached to the neck of a tame one a letter, in which j 
ihe begged for an anfwer from whoever found it, informing ! 
her ot the place where the bird alighted, and any odier i 
particulars attending it. The bird was (hot by an Arab, I 
m Svria, and her letter, copied by him without underftanding < 
its language or import, was fent to the PTufllaji Vice- : 
Conful, at ^eyrout, who courteoufly addrefled the defired ! 
communication to the young lady. The correipondence I 
which followed is given in the Appendix, with a copy of - 
the original letter. > 

Cloth, 8vo., price 7s., 

77ie Demerara Martyr. Memoir 

of the Rev. John Smith, Mii&onary to 
Demerara. By Edwin Angel Wallbridge. . 
With a Preface by the Rev. W, G. Barjlett. i 

<< There will one day be a refurre^on of names and rcpntadons, : 
as certainly as of bodies."— J'cijB AUkon, 




5, BiJhopJ^U ^irttt Withut^ London. 



I amo.* doth, piice js. 6d; 

1%0 if^arks tf Elihu Burriitl <^, 

^nijQyg .^^ Sparks from the Anril/' ^'^ Voice from 
tbc Forge,^" and " Peace Papers for the People.*' 

^^ In emy lioeoalaBdiVaaft the teiciftiasmiiid of thettackfmith 
of MafTachufetts there is a high philofophywid phUaath iapy g c u Aie 
and pure. His fympathies are univerfal, his afpirations are for the 
happinefs of all, and ius writings are oencoittj Oexifl^ and vigorous." 
^-London TiAjg'rtf^A. 

**Th« .ipiucncfr 0f Afp fi^tU work hefaae ut inuft. le Jar ^po^ 
and we wiih it every liiccefs. The various eflays it contsuns are 
wrkten with iiatundl cl^^enccy ta4 ooatain taiay }«A zmA vriginal 



x3i&o.y cfoth, pnce is., 

^ Voice from the Forge. By EHhu 

BuRRiTT. Being a Seqael to ** Sparks from 
the Anvil." New Edition. 

<< They deferve to he ftereo^ped, and to form ^rt of the ftandard 
'lken|u8eoftkea|e.** — Kmtff htde^mdtnt. '*■ ". 

^ We fay to all, read it, imbibe its fpirit, . md learn, i|ke the 
writer, to work for and with God, towards the regcneradbn of the 



I 



i2m<Vycladij and ia ptckeHi ptkw rs« tach, 

P^ace Papers for the People. Bj^ 

Eiim; B^RHfiTT. 

<' We would rather have beeii the autiior of (iiefe (ix«and-thirty 
psperi dten of til the poctryirhith ha»daxBled JBmgpe dming the 
pi eicut ' centuij. "— CDfijiwiw frtttup, 

*^tf we wanted to put into the han3s of young people a Botok 
likely, to draw $arOt all Uiat is generous in their hearts and foteigjin 
In their coQvidtions. in £ivour of the cau(e of Peace^i tiit woqld he 
the bookl*^— iVwf«5/6ni«i/f. , ..'.', 



^%MiIhcpJkate,\Strcct WithouU Ijmdon^ 
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xxmo., cloth, price is., 

Sparks from the Anvil. By Elihu \ 

BuRRiTT, The ThirtccnA Thouland. 

** Thefe are fparks indeed of fingular brilliancy.** — Brhi/b FrkU, ; 

^Reader, if yoa have not read the 'Sparici finm the Anvlly* do \ 
£> at once.**-— 72» Echo, \ 

■ 

i8mo., fewedy is., or in packets, is., 

^"^ Sifter Voices'' for Fields FaBory^ \ 

and Firefide. Edited by Elihu Burritt. j 

'<We are glad to have anything from the pen, or edited by \ 

Elihu Burritt. Sweet Sifter Voices fpeak, amidft wars, and rumours ; 

of wars, of peace and goodvnll to men — ^heroiim in humble life — ! 

noble deeds done in dark alleys — true greatnds, nobility and honoar \ 

— depidHng homes and hearts, and thoughts and feelings, that we . 

ihould be glad to fee cheiiihed amongft the rifing race. We can : 

iafely recommend Sfter Voices as excellent little leaves to place in ^ 

the hands of children." — Liverpool General Review. i 

1 8 mo., gilt edges, price 6d., 

A Word to a Young Governefs. 

By An Old One. 

** This little work contains valuable hints to teachers of youth, 
and may be alfo ufefiil to parents." — Britijb Friend, 

i 
I 

In 3 vols., poft 8vo., price 31s* 6d., 

Madaron;orjtheArtifanofNiJmes; \ 

an Hiftorical Romance of the Sixteenth Cen- i 
tury. By Daubigny White. [ 

*^ Every page bears witnefs to the amount of ftudy and cefeazch 
which has been employed in the coIle^on of the neceflTaiy mate- j 
rials from an extended field of literature. * * * It pofleiTes an I 
intereft, both llteraiy and hiftorical, of the higheft order, and to be 
free from the fault, too common to its clafs, of diftordng the cha- 
ncer, ientiments, and a£Hons of the principal personages con- 
cerned.** — ASormng Advertifer, 

J, Bijhopfgate Street Withmt., London. 
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A, W, Bennett. t^ 



2 vols., foolfcap Svo.y cloth, price 5s., 

Egeria; or^ Gafual Hjoughis and 

Suggeftions. By B. Dockray. 

''The author feems thoroughly to have unbibed the fpirit oi 
Berkeley." — Bapsn Powill*8 Oritr of Nature, 

8vo., fewed, price 6d., 

Kcclefiafiical Courts. The Hifiory 

and Power of the Ecclefiaftical Courts, By 
-Edward Muscutt. 

Poft 8vo., price 6s., 

Hiftorical Sketches and Perfonal 

RecoUeflions of Manchefter ; intended to illus-> 
trate the Progrefs of Public Opinion from 1792 
to 1832. By Archibald Prentice. 

''I have been reading, within the laft few davB) a book juft pub- 
liihed in this town, written by our excellent friend Mr. Prentice. 
It is a book which every man in Manchefter ought to read, and it 
would be well if every man in the country woul4 read it ; and I 
am fure I feel under obligation to him, and I believe other genera- 
tions will, for the light he has thrown upon the progrefs of opinion 
in this great community.** — J, Brighty M,P, 

^yal i6mo., cloth, price 2s., 

Scripture Teachings for Young 

Children. By Elizabeth U. Ashby. The 
Creation — Adam and Eve — Noah and the 
Flood — Abraham and Ilaac — Elau and Jacob 
— ^Jofeph and his brethren — Mofes — ^The Ten 
Piques of Egypt — Wanderings in the Wil- 
dernefs — Samuel — David — Elijah — Elifha — 
Daniel — ^Jonah. 



5; Bijhoffgde Shriit WitlmX^ I^ndotu 






14 Works Fubii^ed by j 

The Ethics of War: an Rffwf. 

Republifhed, 1^ the leave of the Editor^ from 
the We^iniinjltr Review of Aprils i86o« By 
Profeflor NfiWMAtt. 

^jimo^ cloth, gilt edges, 3d. 5 doth, ad.j fewed, xd., 

Lancajhire Sunday School Songs. 

A oeIe£lion of valuable and popular Pieces. 
By Rev. J. Compston. 

Poft 8VO.9 cloth, pricti 2S. 6d. I fev«ed» js.^ 

The Letters of Rkhard Reynolds , 

with a Memoir of his Life. B)r his Grand- 
daughter, Hannah Mary Ratubone. En- 
riched with a fine Portrait engraved by Bellin. 

^In a rpiritof revemice,allke etrneftand tender, Mrs. Radifcone 
has traced the few incidents which marked the life of thb good 
man, and filled up the chara^r hf his cortefpondence. • • • 
The tone In which ihe has executed her taik is nnexceptionable.** 
^—Athcnaum, 

8vo., cloth, Library Edition, with a Portrait, price 9s. 6d., 

Dymand^s EJfays on the Principles 

of Morality, and on the Private and Political 
Rfghts and Obligations of Mankind* 

*< The prefent work is indeed a book of fsch ability, and fo 
excellently Intended, as well as executed, that even thofe who differ 
moft widely, » we muft d«, from fofftd of Hs conclttfioos^ mud 
regard Hbt. writer with the greateft xe^e^ and look upon his early 
death as a puhHc lofs.** — SttMrUrfy Review, 

Another Edition, royal 8vo., emboflied clotk» jau 6d. 

iA ^ifiopj&^^^tre^ Without^ Lasuion. 
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Memorialsaf BamuelGurney. By 

Mrs. Geldart. Witji Pprtraiu 

"Tbeartitft asul, tlic. ibbje^ate worthy of eacbQth^r, aiU the 
soble charadec of the x^tie,. ^d, the. undoubted iklU aod ability of 
the pther, wiU eolve. lihi& work^pennanei^ populad^.** — Manci^tr 

Svo.y fbwod^ pcice 2s..4HLy 

7i^ Prefent StaU of the Medical 

Profeflion in Great Britain and Ireland : with 
Remarks o» the Prelanixiaoyand Moral £du* 
cation of Medical Students. By Willii^ 
Dale, R4.R.C.S. " ^ 

Catholic Thoughts: being Fragments 

from the Writings of the late W.'T. Wish art, 

Minifter of thci Ooipdi St, Joim's, New Brunf- 

wick, 

K6. 1.r-Ttt^ T^o Eco»oV?«». Price id ior-^si ^r rt©; 

II.^^Tha I{o]irie Of G«B.. , P/ic^j 4|d., or 14$, p^r 100. 

IIL — ^The RealPrxesthoop. Prifce 3d.,or2is..per 100. 

■I • •. ■. ft ; . • ';.» 7::,} :>■ *■ » 

Poft 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 

Ji^mile -Delinqum ^^^.xQ^J?" 

dftion and Treatmem. By^/^Y CARP^yrER, 
Author^ of the ** Refd^rmatory^chboKi* : 

** We heartily commend Mifs Carpente'r*s performahce, which 
will doubtleis receive the earneft attention of all philanthropic and 
refled^ve fecToim whp (aire aa inierdir in t^ . iilbfeA of( which ihe 
is^n apoftle.** — Brijiol MircwTh ■ . . ^ ^ > 

V . <*5C* thofc. ©f pur rt^dfOfyPk^ mayf dtire ttfjKrfTefs > <Of»(tii4Wo| 
manual on juvenile deftnqu^ncyi with an acpount of fuch remedies 
ai have ^mmmic^^itStiCdLvt^tb^ twneftafetf wfitrdMt okds, we 
can recommend Mif^ $;^»^''8^bffikr^-«(W«» 



ixM(i^J>^^^M'^^^ \ 



i6 Wi>rks Fubl^dby 



Poft> 8to., paper boards, price as. 6d., 

Tidies of the AffeBions. By 

Margaret Lew. 

"Mifi Lew*s interefiing volume bean the recommendation to public 
favour of bdng written hj the orphan daughter of one of Britain's 
heroes; a man who for fortjr years * braved the battle and the 
breeze,* and whofe death was mainly attributable to over-exertion 
in his country's fervice. This intimation, of itfelf, would enfure a 
large amount of public patronage j whilft the feeling and ability oi 
the authoreis wiU iecure the admirarioai of her readers." — Newt «/* 
the World. 

3aino., doth, price is., 

A Guide to True Peace ; or^ a 

method of attaining to Inward and Spiritual 
Prayer. Compiled chiefly from the writings of 
Fenelon, Lady Guion, and Michael 

MOLINOS. 

i8mo., cloth boards, price 6d., 

A Century of Sayings to Help our 

Doings. By A Man in the Crowd. 

•* Give me leave to have free fpeech with you." — Sbakfpeare, 
Foolfcap 8vo., cloth, as . 6d., 

Anthony Benezet:from the Original 

Memoir. Revifed, with Additions, by Wilson 
Armistead. 

Foolfcap Svo., cloth, gilt edges, prices is. 6(1., 

Glances in Palejiine^ and other 

Poems; being moftly Village Sketches from 
Nature. By Mary Frank. 



/ 5, Bijhopjgaie Street W-if fioitf ^ London. 
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Crown 8vo., doth, with a Portrait, price 3s., 

Memoirs of James Logan^ a diflin- 

guifhed Scholar and Chriftian Legiflator. 
Including feveral of his Letters, and dhofe of 
his Correfpondents. By Wilson Armistead. 

Poft 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 

Memoirs of Anne^ Duchefs of 

Brittany, twice Queen of France. By Louisa 
Stuart Costello. 

*' We know of no charafter during the chivalrous and eventful 
times in which ihe lived, fo eminently entitled to our iympathy 
and admiradon as that of the youthful daughter of Francis, laft 
Duke of Brittany, who, when almoft a child, exhibited ah indomit- 
able, love of country, a determination to find out the path of 
patriodfm and duty, and a vigour and energy in the employment of 
the refources of her fmall ftate, which kept at bay for a riipe the 
whole ftreiigth of the kingdom of France.** — Ji/^omUfg Herald, 

Foolfcap 8vo., price as., 

The Minijiers Wife and My Own : 

What I think of her and what others think. 
A Memorial of Mrs. J. DeKfiWER Williams. 

"The truth in love."' . 

" This is a deeply afFedting memorial of an excellent woman, 
putting us gready in mind of the memoir of Mrs. Ewing, one of 
the moft touching tributes ever prefented by hufband to wife. It 
confiAs largely of correfpondence of a fingularly primidve charaOnr, 
. finely illuftradhg the power and - the precioufhefs of IXvine truth, 
alike in health and^in affli^on. What we may deem the frame 
in which the epiftolary jewels may be (aid to be let— «the Author's 
.conne^ng pafiages — Is marked by fimplicity, humility, and love, to 
an extent, which will probably fubje^ the .worthy writer to ridicule 
among thofe who, infenfible to the workings of unfophifticated 
nature, are revolted by its mofi: genuine exhibidon.** — Qhri/Han 
fVeekly News, 



^fBiJhopfgati Street ^Moat;, London. 



1 8 fVorks Publtflted by 



. Fooifiaip Svou, at. M., 

The Law of Kindnefi. T^e Ljom 

of Kindnels — Intrcxlu^loiy. The Iraw of 
Kindnefs in the Family. Tne Law of Kuidne& 
in die School. The Law of Kindnefs in the 

Church. The Law of Kindnefs in the 
Commonwealth. The Law of Kindnefs to 
other Nations and the Heathen. By the Rev. 
Thomas Pyne. 

^ A Imall work oa a grett fsbjefb — the i^irit ofChriHiaii fiiavlty 
breathes throughout its pages. It is a raitable W(9rk fior a prafent to 
thofe who may be imperfe^ly acquainted with the principle it feeks 
to develope mud tahiKt,**-^NaneottfiraH/f. 

^zmOi^ doth^ pxice 4d. j dolfb, gilt edges, ib.» 

^ ColleSiion of Hymns and Poetry^ 

Original and oelefted. Compiled chiefly for 
the ule of Schools. Third Edition, revifed 
and enlarged. Known as the Pre/ion Hymns. 

Cr jwn 8vo., doth^ price fa. W., 

iyiffhlvingVieTt>s; being an Account 

of a Voyage from Konigfberg" to London. By 
Count M. G. De Wczele. 

&vo.^ fewed, price 4d., 

72^ Blaji of a Trumpet in Zicn ; 

calKng upon every Son and Daughter of John 
Wedey, in Great Britain and IrtUnd, to aid 
their brethren in America in panfying^ tbeir 
American Zion from Slavery, By^ William 

H. PULLEN. 
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,g^ Bijhof^^^ Strtet WitAm> Zmdott. 
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Poft trot, cloth kltMHl, pace js., 

Mept&ir cf ff^illiam GoaksxirtJI^ 

Arnwrfy of FifiiM3uth» DoonfltiK. % hts 
Grandtbi^ 

Fooliciii 8n>., datlt, |dce js. fid, 

E^ ays on Politieai Economy. By the 

Ute M. Frederic Bastiat. C^i^ and 
. ^ Intereft — That vrbkb is Sees, and that which 
is not Seen — Government — What is Money ? 
— The Law. 

. «Thefe E%( arc waCtcn with beiulifi(l ckamefs, aad Trwi 
. ttun4*ntA«Mi4«lg«. • • •' It fr»&aL v«]um:«bt«««ifti 
1 laigp ftta." — Tlu Ltaiir. , . 

Tfmo., dedt. price t%. M ; fen«d, fs., 

G«ttf from the Spirit Mine, ilttis- 

tratire of Peace, Brotlierbobd^ anJ Progrcfs. 
With two Engravitiga. jrfier ddigns by H. 
Ahblay. a New fitkion. 

iSnio., illuftrated, 4s. fid.} igmo, cloth, is.; fewed, 6d., 

A Kifs'for a BifyuT. AGolhBiqn 

' .of ftoiies for Ciil^a, ibcM^ Wm "'haw' to 
priEwnt Quarreji^g, Bj H, C'-y^nicHT. 

Neu) Edition. .- ,;, ■■_._,.■, 

"Of [lui1iUU.bBokiMimiFa/Iib1e u Igtik ton highly j it ii 
(Be ttSci of the ip'rll al' chtllhuoJ, iiill ul' leadcriuri, picy, and 
late — f luck. to nlenE, uid cquallj quick Ig furglve. Wc wi^ diat 
ill children cauld Imbibe iti fflrlt, then indeed wouU the VH»ld be 

" Ttw loliMne, of whic^ Lt were ta be vviflied tbat every boiily 
la tb( caunoy k^a copy, bu been ce-prinied in Londoai k is an 
inraliiableiiticl* boaic-"-'Ciai£cn' riut:^. 



S*:,jBi»i'i»)6'*''*'TK<^*;'«A<««;:JfcM«i<"l!» 
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8vo.y clothy price los. ^.y 

The Charter of the Nations; or 

Free Trade and its Refiilts. An EfTajr on the 
recent Commercial Policy of the United 
Kingdom, to which the Council of the National 
Anti-Com-Law League awarded their firft prize 
of ;^25o. By the Rev. H. Dunckj^ey, M. A. 

" This efTay throvrs more I'l^t upon the wonderful fuccefs which 
has attended this grave political experiment than any other work 
which it has been our chance to meet \dth/* — ReaMng Afiarury, 

Foolfcap Svo., clothy price '3s. 6d., 

Life and Ttmes of John Penry^ the 

Pilgrim Martyr, 1559—1593. By J. Wad- 
DiNGTON, Author of " Emmaus,** &c. 

'*' I have received and read this work with inftnidion and de^ 
intereft. I thank you fincerely for this contribudon to the hifloiy 
and literature of a period of dme fo very interefting to the early 
hiftory of the fettlement of this country." — "From Abbott Lafwraice^ 
late American Minijier in England^ 

*' Inflindt with life and Kauty in ev^ry page. The author has 
difplayed great ikill in arranging his materials.** — WeJUyan Ttmes, 

Foolil;ap Svo., dbtf^ price )§• 6d.) 

Fa£is without FiBion. By Dr. 

HEWLEtT, ■ ' Author of " Thou^ts upon 
Thought/* &c. 

** The narrative is full of incidents^ and many of its paflf^ges are 
written in a glowing and beautiful flyle. We do not envy the 
fenfibility or the piety of a reader who can throw it afide before the 
laft page is pXtit^y—^EtleSHc Rewtw, 

''Some paiTages are very powerful in genuine and nnafieded 
pathos. The whole forms a beautiful pidnre, illuflrative of the 
* Church in the Army,* with much incidental allufion to the ibcial 
ihte of our Weft Indian Colonies in the time of Slavety.** 
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Foolfcap SvQu, fewed, price is., 

The fugitive Blackfmitfi; or Events 

in the Hiiftoiy of' Dr. Pennington, Paftor of 
a Prefbyterian Church, New' York. The 
Eleventh Thouiaad* 

" This entrancing narrapivc *. * * We truft that thoufahds 
of our Feadere Avill procure the volume, which is pubHflied at a mere 
trifle — much too cheap to accompliih the purpofe for which, in 
part or mainly, it has been publifhed— 'th^ raifing a fund to remove 
the pecuniary burdens whicn preft on the author*s flock. Notbiag 
. ^iort <f the-fale of Fifty or Six^ Thmtjand Copits c^d be at all avail- 
ing for this obje£^. * ♦ » ^Ve very cordially recommend him 
«id his narrative to the kind confideriition of our readers.** — 
ChriJHan fVttnefs. 

Crown 8vo., fewcd, price 6d., 

Ariconta; or^ RecolleBions of 

Wyefide. A Poem, By JbHN Hutchinson. 

. **- Vej beautiful, Gc^wpet Jikc. Remkidi one oi a limpid ftream 
running among flowers. Mr. Hutphmibn - «i(Bf 4 .sot be afnud to 
liften to his mufe again. Thefe twent^ pages prove that (he is no 
fhsLmr-^CAri/HaM fTitkly Ntwt. 

** We were much pleafed with the perufal pf this unpretending 

. jittle poem. There is no great origiiiiuity.in.the produ^non, but it 

is written with much frefhnefs and vigour.' It is a pleaiing (vibutary 

lay- of afle^on'fVom the author to Kit bo^d6d*s home.** — 

. Brigktw OmiiUt, 






■ ' . , -: ■ . 

Pod 8vo., cjpthy prk^ 58.,. . 

yuvenile Depravity, The Prize 

Eflay on Juvenile Depravity: ; , By the Rev, H* 
WoRSLEYj A.Ml, Eaftbn Re'^ory, Suffolk. 

** The author admirably ufes his ftati^cs» an4 ihows an iptimate 
knowledge of human nature in its' muhifk^u^ circnmiEbnces.** — 
Chrifitan Examiner, . ' . .: v ^ ' i / • i " 

5^ Bi/bopygateJSireet Without^ Ijnvi<^xi^. 
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A Revival for London : How to 

have One By J. A. G^ Author of " Wife 
Counidf for tbe Tried in Spirit." 

Cloth Cafe, priiee fti. 6d , 

Patience: an Hijiorical Gafne of 

Cards. 

Cloth Cafcy price u. 6d.« 

Mental Scripture Pi&ure Cards: 

an InftnuEiive Paftime, and Help to the Know- 
ledge of Sacred Hiftorjr. 

Crown 8vo., price 6d., or 5s. per dozen , 

TTje Spirit of Worjhip in all Ages. 

Addrtfled to all ** Them fliat Ibvc our Lord ; 
Je&is Chrift in Hncerity;*' ^ciallv to thofe | 
who are earneftlv ieeking a cloier CocBmunion 
of Spirk wkh Him. 

Foolfcap 8vo., cloth, price ss. Sd., 

Ckrijiian InjlruBion in the Hijlaryy 

'[ypes, and Prophecies of the Old Teilament. 
llluilrating thofe Fundamental .DoArincs of 
the Gofpel which are acknowledged by true 
Chriftians of every Religious Denomination. 
By Susanna Coudbr. 

F«olfcap 8vo., doth, price ts., 

Chriftian N^on-refflance^ in all its 

important bearings, Illuftrated and Defended. 
Reprimcd from the Americaa Edition* By 
Adin Ballou. 
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Demy 4tQ., cloth, ppce 3s., 

A few SeleSi ExiroBs from the 

Jbunuil of Joseph Johv Gvrnby* Being ; 
fac-fimiles;of Jbctters and £xtni&, printed on 
Stone. ' • • 



xSmo.y cloth, price as. ^^ 

A BefeSttdn of Scriptural Poetry. 

By LcWTELL S<^RE. Third Edition^ containr 
ihg nnmy Original Hymirs, not hftfecrto J)ub- 
li£ed. , 
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. xyQib-vSTGLy cloth^ lUuflrated, price laA,^ : ; ^ 

American Natural H^ By 

John: Du CJodman,- M*Dv To which is 

ad^ed' hi^ laft work,, '^Tl^c. ^^^^^ pf -^ 
:^ ^Naturifift.*' With -^ BJ^phical Sketch of 

the Author. Third Edition. 

,.- ,,, •■•■ • .«•• 

: f . i ■ ' 1 • ■■ , . ' • ■ ' . :' 

,L I.' '..•... l. . J. I ■ . ' ' • •' \, 

.... ; ''.,,,.'■."■ 

. . i6mo , cloth, ntj gift' ed|gfeS', >s. fij*,^ 
larpey: and. the Sqii^.olr^Trelajiid- J^jp^CjEORGE 
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Alejfandro Ge^zssi. ■ ABfOtra^hy. 

■•■J ?Byj.' ^wl'TCiWo. • Auflidr ■or>&^ the . 
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Portraits. 

ELIZABETH FRY. A fuU-length Portrait of 

Elizabeth Fry. Engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R. A.» 

fiom a Pidiire by Gborge Richmond. 

Artift^s Proofs ^lo lo 

Proofs, with Autographs 7 7 

Proofe, with Letters 4 4 

Jl aUIIS ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •* z 

ELIZABETH FRY. Engraved on Copper by 
Blood, from a Painting by Leslie. 

Proofe... ... 155. I Prints ... 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS CLARKSON. A fplendid Portrait of 

this difHnguifhed Philanthropift. 

India Proofs, Firft Clafs ... ^i d o 

Second Clais ... • ... o 10 6 

Prints ••• ... o 5 ^ 

WILLIAM ALLEN. Drawn on Stone by Day 
and Hague, from a Painting by Dicksee. 
India Proofs, Firft Clafs ... ^i 10 o 

Second CUfi •• i i o 

Prints ... ... • ... o 10 6 

SAMUEL GURNEY. Drawn on Stone by 
Dicksee. 

Proofs ... los. 6d. I Pnnts ... ... 5s. 

JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. Engraved in 

Mezzotinto by C. J. Wagstaff. 

Proofs ..; ^i zs. I Prints ... los. 6d. 

JOSEPH STURGE. By Jerry Barrett, and 

Engraved by T. O. Barlow. 

ArHft^s^ Proofs, Signed ^l S '^ 

Proofs before Letters 3 3 o 

Prints I I o 

JOSEPH STURGE. Engraved by Wiluam 
HoLL, from a Sketch by Edward Grimston. 
Artifl's Proofs, 20s. Plain Proo& . los. 
India Proofs... 15s. Prints 5s. 

HENRY VINCENT. Drawn on Stone by 
B. Smith. 
Proofs, a IS. | Second Proofs, xos. 6d. | Prints, 5s. 
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